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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N various parts of the following Work, references 

are made to ſubſequent ſpeculations, which are 
not contained in it. Theſe ſpeculations it is my 
intention to reſume at ſome future period: but 
when I conſider the extent of my ſubject, and the 
many accidents which may divert me from the 
proſecution of it, I cannot venture ſo far, as to 
announce, in the title-page of this volume, any 
promiſe of a future publication. 


Sou additional chapters are ſtill wanting, to com- 
plete the Analyſis of the Intellectual Powers. After 
finiſhing this, the courſe of my inquiries would 
lead me to treat, in the ſecond place, of Man 
conſidered as an active and moral being; and, 
thirdly, of Man conſidered as the member of a 
political ſociety. - 


COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, — 
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INTRODUCTIO N. 
PART FIRST. 


Of the Nature and Objef of the Philoſophy of the Human 
| Mind. 


HE prejudice which is commonly entertained againſt Introduction. 


metaphyſical ſpeculations ſeems to ariſe chiefly from 
two cauſes : Firſt, from an apprehenſion that the ſubjects about 
which they are employed, are placed beyond the reach of the 
human faculties; and, Secondly, from a belief that theſe — . 


have no relation to the buſineſs of life. 


THE frivolous and abſurd diſcuſſions which ana in the 
writings of moſt Metaphyſical authors, afford but too many 
arguments in juſtification of theſe opinions; and if ſuch diſ- 
cuſſions were to be admitted as a fair ſpecimen of what the hu- 

B man 


— — 


ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction. man mind is able to accompliſh in. this department of ſcience, 


LI 


the contempt, into which it has fallen of late, might with juſtice 
be regarded, as no inconſiderable evidence of the progreſs, which 
true philoſophy has made in the preſent age. Among the va- 
rious ſubjects of inquiry, however, which, in conſequence of 


the vague uſe of language, are comprehended under the general 


title of Metaphyſics, there are ſome, which are eſſentially diſtin- 


guiſhed from the reſt, both by the degree of evidence which 


accompanies their principles, and by the relation which they 
bear to the uſeful ſciences and arts: and it has unfortunately 
happened, that theſe have ſhared in that general diſcredit, into 
which the other branches of metaphytics have juftly fallen. To this 
circumſtance is probably to be aſcribed, the little progreſs which 
has hitherto been made in the PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND; a ſcience, ſo intereſting in its nature, and ſo important 
in its applications, that it could ſcarcely have failed, in theſe 
inquiſitive and enlightened times, to have excited a very general 
attention, if it had not accidentally been claſſed, in the public 
opinion, with the vain and unprofitable diſquiſitions of the 
ſchool-men. | 


IN order to obviate theſe miſapprehenſions with reſpect to the 
ſubject of the following work, I have thought it proper, in this 


preliminary chapter, firſt, to explain, the Nature of the truths 


which I propole to inveſtigate; and, ſecondly, to point out ſome 
of the more important Applications of which they are ſuſceptible. 
In ſtating theſe preliminary obſervations, I may perhaps appear 
to ſome to be minute and tedious ; but this fault, I am confi- 
dent, will be readily pardoned by thoſe, who have ſtudied with 

care 
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OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


care the principles of that ſcience of which I am to treat; and 
who are anxious to remove the prejudices which have, in a 
great meaſure, excluded it from the modern ſyſtems of educa- 
tion. In the progreſs of my work, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall 
not often have occaſion to ſolicit the indulgence of my readers, 
for an unneceſſary diffuſeneſs. 


Tas notions we annex to the words, Matter, and Mind, as 
is well remarked by Dr. Reid “, are merely relative. If I am 


aſked, what I mean by Matter? I can only explain myſelf by 


ſaying, it is that which is extended, figured, coloured, move- 
able, hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, hot or cold ;—that is, I can 
define it in no other way, than by enumerating its ſenſible qua- 
lities. It is not matter, or body, which I perceive by my ſenſes ; 
but only extenſion, figure, colour, and certain other qualities, 


which the conſtitution of my nature leads me to refer to ſome- 


3 
Introduction. 
— . 


thing, which is extended, figured, and coloured. The" caſe is 


preciſely ſimilar with reſpect to Mind. We are not immediately 
conſcious of its exiſtence, but we are conſcious of ſenſation, 
thought, and volition ; operations, which imply the exiſtence 
of ſomething which feels, thinks, and wills. Every man too is 
impreſſed with an irreſiſtible conviction, that all theſe ſenſations, 
thoughts, and volitions, belong to one and the ſame being; to 
that being, which he calls himſelf; a being, which he is led, by 
the conſtitution of his nature, to conſider as ſomething diſtinct 


from his body, and as not liable to be impaired by the loſs or 


mutilation of any of his organs. 
* Effays on the Active Powers of Man, p. 8, 9. 
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From theſe conſiderations, it appears, that we have the ſame - 
evidence for the exiſtence of mind, that we have for the exiſt- 
ence of body ; nay, if there be any difference between the two 
caſes, that we have ſtronger evidence for it ; inaſmuch as the one 
is ſuggeſted to us, by the ſubjects of our own conſciouſneſs, and 
the other merely by the objects of our perceptions: and in this 
light, undoubtedly, the fact would appear to every perſon, were 
it not, that, from our earlieſt years, the attention is engroſſed 
with the qualities and laws of matter, an acquaintance with 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of our animal 
exiſtence, Hence it is, that theſe phenomena occupy our 
thoughts more than thoſe of mind ; that we are perpetually 
tempted to explain the latter by the analogy of the former, and 
even to endeavour to refer them to the ſame general laws; and 
that we acquire habits of inattention to the ſubjects of our 
conſciouſneſs, too ſtrong to be afterwards ſurmounted, without 


the moſt perſevering induſtry. 


Ir the foregoing obſervations be well founded, they eſtabliſh 
the diſtinction between mind and matter, without any long 
proceſs of metaphyſical reaſoning * : for if our notions of both 
are merely relative ; if we know the one, only by ſuch ſenſible 
qualities, as extenſion, figure, and ſolidity; and the other, by 
ſuch operations as ſenſation, thought, and volition ; we are cer- 
tainly entitled to ſay, that, in ſo far as body and mind are known 
to us, they appear,to be ſubſtances of different natures. Per- 
haps, indeed, it would be more accurate to ſay of the ſcheme 


See Note [A], at the end of the volume. 
of 
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of materialiſm, that it is inconceivable, than that it is falſe j— Introduction. 


for let us conſider only what it implies: Is it not the object of 
thoſe who propoſe it, to explain the nature of that ſubſtance 


. 


4 


which feels, thinks, and wills? But when they attempt to do 


ſo, by ſaying that it is material, they ſurely forget, that body, 
as well as mind, is known to us by its qualities and attributes 


alone, and that we are as ignorant of the nature of the former, 


as of that of the latter *, 


As all our knowledge of the material world is derived from 
the information of our ſenſes, Natural philoſophers have, in 
modern times, wiſely abandoned to Metaphyſicians, all ſpecula- 


tions concerning the nature of that ſubſtance of which it is 


compoled ; concerning the poſſibility or impoſſibility of its being 
created; concerning the efficient cauſes of the changes which 
take place in it; and even concerning the reality of its exiſtence, 
independent of that of percipient beings: and have confined 
themſelves to the humbler province of obſerving the phenomena 
it exhibits, and of aſcertaining their general laws. By purſuing 
this plan ſteadily, they have, in the courſe of the two laſt cen- 
turies, formed a body of ſcience, which not only does honour 


* Some metaphyſicians, who appear to admit the truth of the foregoing rea- 
ſoning, have farther urged, that for any thing we can prove to the contrary, it is 
poſſible, that the unknown ſubſtance which has the qualities of extenſion, figure, 


and colour, may be the fame with the unknown ſubſtance which has the attri- 


butes of feeling, thinking, and willing. But beſides that this is only an hy- 
potheſis, which amounts to nothing more than a mere poſlibility ; even if it were 
true, it would no more be proper to ſay of mind, that it is material, than to ſay 
of body, that it is ſpiritual, 


to. 


* 


* 
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to the human underſtanding, but has had a moſt important in- 
fluence on the practical arts of life. This experimental phi- 
loſophy, no one now is in danger of confounding with the 


metaphyſical ſpeculations already mentioned. Of the importance 


of theſe, as a ſeparate branch of ſtudy, it is poſſible that ſome 


may think more favourably than others; but they are obviouſly 


different in their nature, from the inveſtigations of phyſics ; and 
it is of the utmoſt conſequence to the evidence of this laſt 
ſcience, that its principles ſhould not be blended with thoſe of 


the former. 


A SIMILAR diſtinction takes place among the queſtions which 
may be ſtated relative to the human mind,— 
extended or unextended; whether or not it has any relation to 
place; and (if it has) whether it reſides in the brain, or be 
ſpread over the body, by diffuſion; are queſtions perfectly 
analogous to thoſe which metaphyſicians have ſtarted on the 


ſubject of matter. It is unneceſſary to inquire, at preſent, 


whether or not they admit of anſwer. It is ſufficient for my 
purpoſe to remark, that they are as widely and obviouſly dif- 


ferent from the view, which I propoſe to take, of the human 


mind in the following work, as the reveries of Berkeley con- 
cerning the non- exiſtence of the material world, are from the 
concluſions of Newton, and his followers.—It is farther evident, 
that the metaphyſical opinions, which we may happen to have 


formed concerning the nature either of body or of mind, and 


the efficient cauſes by which their phenomena are produced, 
have no neceſſary connexion with our inquiries concerning the 


laws, according to which theſe phenomena take place —Whe- 
9 ther 


Whether it be 
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ther (for example) the cauſe of gravitation be material or im- Introduction. 


material, is a point about which two Newtonians may differ, 
while they agree perfectly in their phyſical opinions. It is ſuf- 


ficient, if both admit the general fact, that bodies tend to ap= / 


proack each other, with a force varying with their mutual 
diſtance, according to .a certain law. In like manner, in the 
ſtudy of the human mind, the concluſions to which we are 
led, by a careful examination of the phenomena it exhibits, 
have no neceſſary connexion with our opinions concerning its 
nature and eflence.—That when two ſubjects of thought, for 
inſtance, have been repeatedly preſented to the mind in con- 
junction, the one has a tendency to ſuggeſt the other, is a fact 
of which I can no more doubt, than of any thing for which I 
have the evidence of my ſenſes; and it is plainly a fact totally 
unconnected with any hypotheſis concerning the nature of the 
foul, and which will be as readily admitted by the materialiſt 
as by the Berkeleian. EOF 

; os 
NoTwWITHSTANDING, however, the reality and importance 
of this diſtinction, it has not hitherto been ſufficiently attended 
to, by the philoſophers who have treated of the human mind. 
Dr. Reid is pethaps the only one who has perceived it clearly, 
or at leaft who has kept it ſteadily in view, in all his inquiries. 
In the writings, indeed, of ſeveral other modern Metaphyſicians, 
we meet with a variety of important and well-aſcertained facts; 
but, in general, theſe facts are blended with ſpeculations upon 


ſubjects which are placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 


ties. It is this mixture of fact, and of hypotheſis, which has 
| | brought 
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brought the philoſophy of mind into ſome degree of diſcred! t; 
nor will ever its real value be generally acknowledged, till che 
diſtinction J have endeavoured to illuſtrate, be underſtood, and 
attended to, by thoſe who ſpeculate on the ſubject. By confin- 
ing their attention to the ſenſible qualities of body, and to the 


ſenſible phenomena it exhibits, we know what diſcoveries natu- 


ral philoſophers have made: and if the labours of Metaphy- 
ſicians ſhall ever be rewarded with ſimilar ſucceſs, it can only 
be, by attentive and patient reflection on the ſubjects of their 


own conſciouſneſs. 


I cANNOT help taking this opportunity of remarking, on 
the other hand, that if phyſical inquirers ſhould think of 
again employing themſelves in ſpeculations about the nature of 
matter, inſtead of attempting to aſcertain its ſenſible properties 
and laws, (and of late there ſeems to be ſuch a tendency among 
ſome of the followers of Boſcovich,) they will ſoon involve 
themſelves in an inextricable labyrinth, and the firſt principles 
of phyſics will be rendered as myſterious and chimerical, as the 
pneumatology of the ſchool-men. 


THE little progreſs which has hitherto been made in the 
philoſophy of mind, will not appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who 
have attended to the hiſtory of natural knowledge. It is only 


ſince the time of Lord Bacon that the ſtudy of it has been 


proſecuted with any degree of ſucceſs, or that the proper method 
of conducting it has been generally underſtood. There 1s even 
ſome reaſon for doubting, from the crude ſpeculations on medi- 


cal and chemical ſubjects which are daily offered to the public, 
whether 
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ber! it be yet underſtood ſo completely as is commonly ima- Introduction. 


gined; and whether a fuller illuſtration of the rules of philo- 
ſophiſing, than Bacon or his followers have given, might not be 
uſeful, even to phyſical inquirers, | 


Wu we reflect, in this manner, on the ſhortneſs of the 
period during which natural philoſophy has been ſucceſsfully 
cultivated; and, at the ſame time, conſider how open to our 
examination the laws of matter are, in compariſon of thoſe 
which regulate the phenomena of thought, we ſhall neither be 
diſpoſed to wonder, that the philoſophy of mind ſhould till 
remain in its infancy, nor be diſcouraged in our hopes con- 
cerning its future progreſs. The excellent models of this 
ſpecies of inveſtigation, which the writings of Dr. Reid exhibit, 
give us ground to expect that the time is not far diſtant, 
when it ſhall aſſume that rank which it is entitled to -hold, 


among the ſciences. 


IT would probably contribute much to accelerate the progreſs 
of the philoſophy of mind, if a diſtinct explanation were given 
of its nature and object; and if ſome general rules were laid 
down, with reſpect to the proper method of conducting the ſtudy 
of it. To this ſubject, however, which is of ſufficient extent 
to furniſh matter for a ſeparate work, I cannot attempt to do 
juſtice at preſent; and ſhall therefore confine myſelf to the 
illuſtration of a few fundamental principles, which it will be of 
eſſential importance for us to keep in view in the following 
ques: > + -- . 
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Introduion, UPON a flight attention to the operations of our own minds, 
wtutey appear to be ſo complicated, and fo infinitely diverſified, . 
that it ſeems to be impoſſible to reduce them to any general 
laws. In conſequence, however, of a more accurate exami- 
nation, the proſpe& clears up; and the phenomena, which 
appeared, at firſt, to be too various for our comprehenſion, are - 
found to be the reſult of a comparatively ſmall number of ſimple 
and uncompounded faculties, or of ſimple and uncompounded 
: principles of action. Theſe faculties and principles are the 
general laws of our conſtitution, and hold the ſame place in the 
philoſophy of mind, that the general laws we inveſtigate in 
phyſics, hold in that branch of ſcience. In both caſes, the 
laws which nature has eſtabliſhed, are to be inveſtigated 
only by an examination of facts; and in both caſes, a know- 
ledge of theſe laws leads to an explanation of an infinite num- 
ber of phenomena. 
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In the inveſtigation of phyſical laws, it is well known, that 
our inquiries muſt always terminate in ſome general fact, of 
which no account can be given, but that ſuch is the conſtitution 
of nature. After we have eſtabliſhed, for example, from. the 
aſtronomical phenomena, the univerſality of the law of gravita- 
tion, it may till be aſked, whether this law implies the conſtant 
agency of mind; and (upon the ſuppoſition that it does) whether 
it be probable that the Deity always operates immediately, or 
by means of ſubordinate inftruments? But theſe queſtions, 
however curious, do not fall under the province of the natural 
philoſopher. It is ſufficient for his purpoſe, if the er 
of the fact be admitted. 
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THz caſe is exactly the ſame in the philoſophy of mind. 
When we have once aſcertained a general fact; ſuch as, the 
various laws which regulate the aſſociation of ideas, or the 
dependence of memory on that effort of the mind which we 
call, Attention; it is all we ought to aim at, in this branch of 
ſcience. If we proceed no farther than facts for which we 
have the evidence of our own conſciouſneſs, our concluſions 
will be no leſs certain, than thoſe in phyſics: but if our curio- 
ſity leads us to attempt an explanation of the aſſociation of ideas, 
by certain ſuppoſed vibrations, or other changes, in the ſtate of 
the brain; or to explain memory, by means of ſuppoſed impreſ- 
ſions and traces in the ſenſorium; we evidently blend a col- 
lection of important and well- aſcertained truths, with principles 
which reſt wholly on conjecture k. 


TRE 
There is indeed one view of the connexion between Mind and Mat 
which is perfectly agreeable to the juſt rules of philoſophy. The object of 4 

is, to aſcertain the laws which regulate their 2 without „ to ex- 
plain in what manner they are united. 


Lord Bacon was, I believe, the firſt who gave a diſtinct idea of this ſort of 
ſpeculation; and I do not know that much progreſs has yet been made in it. In 
his books de Augmentis Scientiarum, a variety of ſubjects are enumerated, in 
order to illuſtrate its nature; and, undoubtedly, moſt of theſe are in a high degree 
curious and important. The following liſt comprehends the chief of thoſe he 
has mentioned; with the addition of ſeveral others, recommended to the conſi- 


deration of Philoſophers and of Medical Inquirers, by the late Dr. Gregory. See 


his Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Phyſician, 
1. The doctrine of the preſervation and improvement of the different 
| Pa 
2. The hiſtory of the power and influence of imagination. 
3. The hiſtory of the ſeveral ſpecies of enthuſiaſm. 
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Tas obſervations which have been now ſtated, with reſpect to 


the proper limits of philoſophical curioſity, have too frequently 


eſcaped the attention of ſpeculative men, in all the different 
departments of ſcience. In none of theſe, however, has this 
inattention produced ſuch a variety of errors and abſurdities, as 
in the ſcience of mind; a ſubject to which, till of late, it does 
not ſeem to have been ſuſpected, that the general rules of phi- 
loſophiſing are applicable. The ſtrange mixture of fact and 
hypotheſis, which the greater part of metaphyſical inquiries 
exhibit, had led almoſt univerſally to a belief, that it is only a 


— — — * 


— — —__ 


4. The hiſtory of the various circumſtances in parents, that have an influence 
on conception, and the conſtitution and characters of their children. 
5. The hiſtory of dreams. | 
6. The hiſtory of the laws of cuſtom and habit. 


7. The hiſtory of the effects of muſic, and of ſuch other things as operate on 
the mind and body, in conſequence of impreſſions made on the ſenſes. 


8. 'The hiſtory of natural ſigns and language, comprehending the doctrine of 
phyſiognomy and of outward geſture. 

9. The hiſtory of the power and laws of the principle of imitation. 

To this liſt various other ſubjects might be added; particularly, the hiſtory of 


the laws of memory, in ſo far as they appear to be connected with the ſtate of 
the body; and the hiſtory of the different ſpecies of madneſs. | 


This view of the connexion between Mind and Matter does not fall properly 


under the plan of the following work; in which my leading object is to afcertein 
the principles of our nature, in ſo far as they can be difcovered by attention t 
the ſubjects of our own conſciouſneſs ; and to apply theſe principles to explain 
the phenomena ariſing from them. Various incidental remarks, however; 
will occuran the courſe of our inquiries, tending to illuſtrate ſome of the ſub- 
jecta comprehended in the foregoing enumeration, 
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very faint and doubtful light, which human reaſon can ever ex- Introdudtion.. 


pect to throw on this dark, but intereſting, field of ſpeculation. 


Bes1DE this inattention to the proper limits of philoſophical. 
inquiry, other ſources of error, from- which the ſcience of 


. phyſics is entirely exempted, have contributed to retard the 
progreſs of the philoſophy of mind. Of theſe, the moſt im- 


portant proceed from that diſpoſition which is ſo natural- 
to every perſon at the commencement of his philoſophical pur- 
ſuits, to explain intellectual and moral phenomena by the. 
analogy of the material world. | 


F BEFORE took notice of thofe habits of inattention to the 
ſubjects of our conſciouſneſs, which take their riſe in that 
period of our lives when we are neceſſarily employed in ac- 


quiring a knowledge of the properties and laws of matter. In 
eonſequence of this early familiarity with the phenomena of 


the material world, they appear to us leſs myſterious than 


thoſe of mind; and we are apt to think that we have ad- 
vanced one ſtep in explaining the latter, when we can point out 
ſome analogy between them and the former. It is owing to the 


ſame circumſtance, that we have ſcarcely any appropriated lan- 


guage with reſpect to mind, and that the words which expreſs 
its different operations, are almoſt all borrowed from the objects 
of our ſenſes. It muſt, however, appear manifeſt, upon a very 


little reflection, that as the two ſubjects are eſſentially diſtin, . 


and as each of them has its peculiar laws, the analogies 
we are pleaſed to fancy between them, can be of no uſe in 


Uluſtrating either; and that it is no leſs unphiloſophical to at- 
| tempt: 
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tempt an explanation of perception, or of the afſociation of 
ideas, upon mechanical principles; than it would be to explain 
the phenomena of gravitation, by ſuppoſing, as ſome of the 
ancients did, the particles of matter to be animated with prin- 
ciples of motion; or to explain the chemical phenomena of 
elective N by ſuppoſing the ſubſtances among which 
they are obſerved, to be endowed with thought and volition.— 
The analogy of matter, therefore, can be of no uſe in the inquiries 
which form the object of the following work; but, on the con- 
trary, is to be guarded againſt, as one of the principal ſources of 
error to which we are li 


AMONG the different philoſophers who have ſpeculated con- 
cerning the human mind, very few indeed can be mentioned, who 
have at all times been able to guard againſt analogical theories. At 
the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that ſince the publication 
of Des Cartes' writings, there has been a gradual, and, on the 
whole, a very remarkable improvement in this branch of ſcience. 
One ftriking proof of this is, the contraſt between the metaphy- 


ſical ſpeculations of ſome of the moſt eminent philoſophers in 


England at the end of the laſt century, and thoſe which we 
find in the ſyſtems, however imperfe&, of the preſent age. 
Would any writer now offer to the world, ſuch conclu- 
ſions with reſpe& to the mind, as are contained in the two 
following paſſages from Locke and Newton? © Habits,” (ſays 


Locke,) © are but trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which, 


once ſet a-going, continue in the ſame fteps they had been 
* uſed to, which, by often treading, are worn into a ſmooth 
4 path.” And Newton himſelf has propoſed the following 
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oncerning the manner in which the mind perceives ex- Introduction. 
query, con g pe 


ternal objects. Is not,“ (ſays he,) © the ſenſorium of animals 
6 the place where the ſentient ſubſtance is preſent, and to 
«© which the ſenſible ſpecies of things are brought, through the 


„ nerves-and brain, that they may be perceived by the mind 


&« preſent in that place? -In the courſe of the following Eſſays, 
I ſhall have occaſion to quote various other paſſages from later 
writers, in which an attempt is made to explain the other phe- 
nomena of mind, upon ſimilar principles. 


IT is however much to be regretted, that even ſince the period 


when philoſophers began to adopt a more rational plan of inquiry 


with reſpect to ſuch ſubjects, they have been obliged to ſpend 


ſo, much of their time in clearing away the rubbiſh collected by 
their predeceſſors. This indeed was a preliminary ſtep, which 
the ſtate of the ſcience, and the concluſions to which it had led, 
rendered abſolutely neceſſary; for, however important the poſi- 
tive advantages may be, which are to be expected from its 
future progreſs, they are by no means ſo eſſential to human 
improvement and happineſs, as a ſatisfactory refutation of that 
ſceptical philoſophy, which had ſtruck at the root of all know- 
ledge, and all belief. Such a refutation ſeems to have been the 
principal object which Dr. Reid propoſed to himſelf in his me- 
taphyſical inquiries; and to this object his labours have been 


directed with ſo much ability, candour, and perſeverance, that 


unleſs future ſceptics ſhould occupy a ground very different from 
that of their predeceſſors, it is not likely that the controverſy will 
ever be renewed. The rubbiſh being now removed, and the 
foundations laid, it is time to begin the ſuperſtructure. The 
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Introduction. progreſs which I have made in it is, I am ſenſible, very incon- 


GORE 


ſiderable; yet I flatter myſelf, that. the little I have done, will 
be ſufficient to illuſtrate the importance of the ſtudy, and to 
recommend the ſubjects of which I am to treat, to the attention 


of others. 


AFTER the remarks which I have now made, the reader will 
not be ſurpriſed to find, that I have ſtudiouſly avoided-the con- 
{ideration of thoſe queſtions which have been agitated in the 
preſent age, between the patrons of the ſceptical philoſophy, 
and their opponents.” Theſe controverſies have, in truth, no 
peculiar connexion with the inquiries on which I am to enter, 
It is indeed only by an examination of the principles of our 
nature, that they can be brought to a ſatisfactory concluſion ; 
but ſuppoſing them to remain undecided, our ſceptical doubts 
concerning the certainty of human knowledge, would no more 
affect the philoſophy of mind, than they would affect any of the 
branches of phyſics; nor would our doubts concerning even 
the exiſtence of mind, affect this branch of ſcience, any more 


than the doubts of the Berkleian, concerning the exiſtence of 


matter, affect his opinions in natural philoſophy. _ 3 


To what purpoſes the philoſophy of the human mind, ac- 
cording to the view which I propoſe to take of it, is ſubſer- 
vient, I ſhall endeavour to explain, at ſome length, in the 
following ſection. 
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OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


PART SEC ON b. 
SECTION I. 
Of the Utility of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind. 


T has been often remarked, that there is a mutual connexion 
between the different arts and ſciences z - and. that the im- 


- provements which are made in one branch of human know= 
ledge, frequently throw light on others, to which it has 


apparently a very remote relation, The modern diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy, and in pure mathematics, have contributed to 
bring the art of navigation to a degree of perfection formerly 
unknown. The rapid progreſs which has been lately made in 
aſtronomy, anatomy, and botany, has been chiefly owing to 
the aid which theſe ſciences have received from the art of the 


optician. 


ALTHOUGH, however, the different departments of ſcience 
and of art mutually reflect light on each other, it is not al- 


ways neceſſary either for the philoſopher or the artiſt to aim 
at the acquiſition of general knowledge. Both of them may 


ſafely take many principles for granted, without being able to 
demonſtrate their truth. A ſeaman, though ignorant of ma- 


thematics, may apply, with correctneſs and dexterity, the rules 


for ſinding the longitude : An aſtronomer, or a botaniſt, though 
D . ignorant 
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ignorant of optics, may * himſelf of the uſe of the * | 


or the Ys. 


THESE Ae are daily exemplified in the caſe of 


the artiſt; who has ſeldom either inclination or leiſure to 


ſpeculate concerning the principles of his art. It is rarely, 
however, we meet with a man of ſcience, who has con- 
fined his ſtudies wholly to one branch of knowledge. That 
curioſity, - which he has been accuſtomed to indulge in the 


courſe of his favourite purſuit, will naturally extend itſelf to - 


every remarkable object which falls under his obſervation; 

and can ſcarcely fail to be a ſource of perpetual iſſatisfaction 
to bis mind, till it has been ſo far gratified as to enable him 
to explain all the various phenomena, which his . 


habits are every day prefeating to his view. 


As every particular ſcience is in this manner connected 
with others, to which it naturally directs the attention, ſo all 
the purſuits of life, whether they terminate in ſpeculation or 
action, are connected with that general ſcience, which has the 
human mind for its object. The powers of the underſtanding 
are inſtruments which all men employ; and his curiolity muſt 
be ſmall indeed, whio paſſes through life in a total ignorance 
of faculties, which His wants and neceſſities force him habi- 
tually to exerciſe, and which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh man 
from the lower animals. The active principles of our na- 


ture, which, by their- various modifications and combina- 


tions, give riſe to all the 'moral differences among men, 
are fitted, in a ftill higher degree, if poſſible, to intereſt 


thoſe, who are either diſpoſed to reflect on their own cha- 
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rafters, or to obſerve, with attention, the characters of others. Introduction. 
— 


The phenomena reſulting from theſe faculties and principles of 
the mind, are every moment ſoliciting our notice; and open to 
our examination, a field of diſcovery, as inexhauſtible as the 
phenomena of the material world; and exhibiting not leſs . 


ing marks of divine wiſdom. 


WHILE all the ſciences, and all the purſuits of life, have this 
common tendency to lead our inquiries to the philoſophy of 
human nature, this laſt branch of knowledge borrows its princi- 
ples from no other ſcience whatever. Henee there is ſomething in 
the ſtudy of it, which is peculiarly gratifying to a refleQting and 
inquiſitive mind; and ſomething in the concluſions to which it 
leads, on which the mind reſts with peculiar ſatisfaction. Till 


once our opinions are in ſome degree fixed with reſpe to it, 


we abandon ourſelves, with reluctance, to particular ſcientific 
inveſtigations; and on the other hand, a general knowledge of 
ſuch of its principles as are moſt fitted to . excite the curioſity, 
not only prepares us for engaging in other purſuits with more 
liberal and comprehenſive views, but leaves us at liberty to 
proſecute them with a more undivided and concentrated 


attention. 


IT is not, however, merely as a ſubject of ſpeculative cu- 
rioſity, that the principles of the human mind deſerve a careful 
examination. The advantages to be expected from a ſucceſsful 
analyſis of it are various ; and ſome of them of ſuch importance, 
as to render it aſtoniſhing, that, amidſt all the ſucceſs with which 


the ſubordinate ſciences have been cultivated, this, which com- 
D 2 prehends 
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EY 


Introduction. prehends the principles of all of them, ſhould 1 Nill 1 ſuffered to 
_— O—_—  — 
remain in its infancy. | 


| 1 SHALL.endeavour to illuſtrate a few of theſe advantages, 
beginning with what appears to me to be the moſt important of 
any; the light, which a philoſophical analyſis of the principles 
of the mind would neceſſarily throw, on the ſubjeCts of intel- 
lectual and moral education. 


THz moſt eſſential objects of education are the two follow- 


ing: Firſt, to cultivate all the various principles of our nature, | 
both ſpeculative and active, in ſuch a manner as to bring them l 

to the greateſt perfection of which they are ſuſceptible ; and, 1 5 
Secondly, by watching over the impreſſions. and affociations & 
which the mind receives in early life, to ſecure it againſt the n 


influence of prevailing errors; and, as far as poſſible, to engage 
its prepoſſeſſions on the ſide of truth. It is only upon a 


= 
— 


N nee nas 
n 
— 


philoſophical analyſis of the mind, that a ſyſtematical plan 8 
can be founded, for the accompliſhment of either of theſe A 5 


purpoſes. 
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THERE are few individuals, whoſe education has been con- 
ducted in every reſpect with attention and judgment. Almoſt 


every man of reflection is conſcious, when he arrives at matu- 2 

rity, of many defects in his mental powers; and of many | 2) 
inconvenient habits, which might have been prevented or reme- | 1 
died in his infancy or youth. Such a conſciouſneſs is the firſt 4 A 
ſtep towards improvement ; and the perſon who feels it, if he = 


is poſſeſſed of reſolution and ſteadineſs, will not 8 to begin, 


even in advanced years, a new courſe of education for himſelf. 
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The degree of reflection and obſervatien; indeed, which is 

neceſſary for this purpoſe, cannot be expected from any one at 

a very early period of life, as theſe are the laſt powers of the 

mind which unfold themſelves; but it is never too late to think 
of the improvement of our faculties; and much progreſs may 

be made, in the art of applying them ſucceſsfully to their proper 

objects, or in obviating the inconveniences reſulting from their 

imperfection, not only in manhood, but in old age. 


IT is not, however, to the miſtakes of our early inſtructors, 
that all our intellectual defects are to be aſcribed. There is no 
profeſſion or purſuit which has not habits peculiar to itſelf; 
and which does not leave ſome powers of the mind dormant, 
while it exerciſes and improves the reſt, If we wiſh, therefore, 
to cultivate the mind to the extent of its capacity, we muſt not 
reſt ſatisfied with that employment which its faculties receive 
from our, particular ſituation in life. It is not in the awkward 
and profeſſional form of a mechanic, who has ſtrengthened 
particular muſcles of his body by the habits of his trade, that we 
are to look for the perfection of our animal nature: neither is it 


among men of confined purſuits, whether ſpeculative or active, 


that we are to expect to find the human mind in its higheſt ſtate 
of cultivation. A variety of exerciſes is neceſſary to preſerve 
the animal frame in vigour and beauty; and a variety of 
thoſe occupations which literature and ſcience afford, added to a 
promiſcuous intercourſe with the world, in the habits of con- 
verſation and buſineſs, is no leſs neceſſary for the improvement 
of the underſtanding. I acknowledge, that there are ſome pro- 


feſſions, in which a man of very confined acquiſitions may 
| | arrive. 
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Introduction. arrive at the firſt eminence; and in which he witt ke be 

— the more likely to excel, the more he has concentrated the 
vrhole force of his mind to one particular object. But ſuch a 
perſon, however diſtinguiſhed in his own ſphere, is educated 
merely to be a literary artiſan; and neither attains the perfec- 
tion, nor the happineſs, of his nature. That education only 
can be conſidered as complete and generous, which” (in the 
language of Milton) “ fits a man to perform juſtly, ſkilfully, 
and magnanimouſly, all the offices, both private and public, 
| of peace; and of war *.” 


I HoPE it will not be ſuppoſed, from the foregoing obſerva- 
tions, that they are meant to recommend an indiſcriminate 
attention to all the objects of ſpeculation and of action. No- 
thing can be more evident, than the neceſſity of limiting 
the field of our exertion, if we, wiſh to benefit ſociety by 
our labours. But it is perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt 
intenſe application to our favourite purſuit, to cultivate that 
general acquaintance with letters and with the world, which f 
may be ſufficient to enlarge the mind, and to preſerve it from 
any danger of contracting the pedantry of a particular profeſſion. 

In many caſes, (as was already remarked, ) the ſciences reflect 
light on each other; and the general acquiſitions which we 
have made in other purſuits, may furniſh us with uſeful helps 
for the farther proſecution of our own. But-even in thoſe 
inſtances in which the caſe is otherwiſe, and in which theſe 
liberal accompliſhments muſt be purchaſed by the ſacrifice of a 


* Tractate of Education. 
part 
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part of our profeſſional eminence, the acquiſition of them will 
amply repay any loſs we may ſuſtain, It ought not to be the 
leading object of any one, to become an eminent metaphyſician, 


individual, and an agreeable, a reſpectable, and an uſeful mem- 
ber of ſociety. A man who loſes his ſight, improves the ſenſi- 
bility of his touch ; but who would conſent, for ſuch a recom- 
pence, to part with the pleaſures which he receives from the 


_ 


IT is almoſt unneceſſary for me to remark, how much indi- 
viduals would be aſſiſted in the proper and liberal culture of the 


vey of human nature in all its parts ; of its various faculties, and 


produced on theſe principles by particular ſituations. Tt is ſuch 
a knowledge alone of the capacities of the mind, that can enable 


moſt eſſectual means for ſupplying his defects, and removing 
his inconvenient habits. Without ſome degree of it, every 
man is in danger of contracting bad habits, before he is aware; 
and of ſuffering ſome of his powers to go to decay, for want of 
proper exerciſe. _ 


Ir the buſineſs of early education were more thoroughly, and 
more generally, underſtood, it would be leſs neceſſary for 
individuals, when they arrive at maturity, to form plans of 
improvement for themſelves. But education never can be 
Jyſlematically directed to its proper objects, till we have ob- 
tained, 


2 4 
— 


mathematician, or poet; but to render himſelf happy as an 


powers, and ſources of enjoyment; and of the effects which are 


a perſon to judge of his own acquiſitions; and to employ the 


mind, if they were previouſly led to take a comprehenſive-ſur- | 
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tained, not only an accurate analyſis of the general principles 


of our nature, and an account of the moſt. important laws 


which regulate their operation; but an explanation of the 
various modifications and combinations of theſe principles, 
which produce that diverſity of talents, genius, and character, 
we obſerve among men. To inſtru youth in the languages, 


and in the ſciences, is comparatively of little importance, if we 
are inattentive to the habits they acquirez and are not careful 
in giving, to all their different faculties, and all their different 
principles of action, a proper degree of employment. Abſtract- 
ing entirely from the culture of their moral powers, how 
extenſive and difficult is the buſineſs of conducting their 
intellectual improvement! To watch over the aſſociations which 
they form in their tender years; to give them early habits of 
mental activity; to rouze their curioſity, and to direct it to 
proper objects; to exerciſe their ingenuity and invention; to 
cultivate in their minds a turn for ſpeculation, and at the ſame 
time preſerve their attention alive to the objects around them; 
to awaken their ſenſibilities to the beauties of nature, and to 
inſpire them with a reliſh for intellectual enjoyment ;—theſe 
form but a part of the buſineſs of education; and yet the exe- 
cution even of this part requires an acquaintance with the 
general principles of our nature, which ſeldom falls to the ſhare 
of thoſe to whom the inſtruction of youth is commonly intruſt- 


ed. Nor will ſuch a theoretical knowledge of the human 


mind, as I have now deſcribed, be always ſufficient in practice. 
An uncommon degree of ſagacity is frequently requiſite, in 
order to accommodate general rules to particular tempers, and 
characters. In whatever way we chuſe to account for it, whether 
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by original organiſation, or by the operation of moral eauſes, in 
very early infancy; no fact can be more undeniable, than that 
there are important differences diſcernible in the minds of 
children, previous to that period at which, in general, their 


intellectual education commences. There is, too, a certain 
| hereditary character (whether reſulting from phyſical conſtitu- 


tion, or caught from imitation and the influence of ſituation), 
which appears remarkably in particular families. One race, 
for a ſucceſſion of generations, is diſtinguiſhed by a genius for 
the abſtract ſciences, while it is deficient th vivacity, in ima- 
gination, and in taſte : another is no leſs diſtinguiſhed for wit, 


and gaiety, and fancy; while it appears incapable of patient 


attention, or of profound reſearch. The ſyſtem of education 
which is proper to be adopted in particular caſes, ought, un- 
doubtedly, to have ſome reference to theſe circumſtances; and 


to be calculated, as much as poſlible, to develope and to cheriſh 


thoſe intellectual and active principles, in which a natural 
deficiency is moſt to be apprehended. Monteſquieu, and other 
ſpeculative politicians, have inſiſted much on the reference 
which education and laws ſhould have to climate. I ſhall not 
take upon me to ſay, how far their concluſions on this ſub- 
Jet are juſt; but I am fully perſuaded, that there is a 
foundation in philoſophy, and good ſenſe, for accommodating, 
at a very early period of life, the education of individuals to 
thoſe particular turns of mind, to which, from hereditary pro- 
penſities, or from moral ſituation, they may be preſumed to 
have a natural tendency. 9 | 
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THERE are few ſubjects more hackneyed than that of edu- 


cation ; and yet there is none, upon which the opinions of the 
world are ſtill more divided. Nor is this ſurpriſing ; for moſt 


of thoſe who have ſpeculated concerning it, have confined their - 
attention chiefly to incidental queſtions about the comparative 


advantages of public or private inſtruction, or the utility of 
particular languages or ſciences; without attempting a previous 
examination of thoſe faculties and principles of the mind, which 
it is the great object of education to improve. Many excellent 
detached obſervations, indeed, both on the intellectual and moral 
powers, are to be collected from the writings of ancient and 
modern authors; but I do not know, that in any language an 
attempt has been made to analiſe and illuſtrate the principles 
of human nature, in order to lay a philoſophical foundation for 


their proper culture. 


I HAVE even heard ſome very ingenious and intelligent men 
diſpute the propriety of ſo ſyſtematical a plan of inſtruction. 


The moſt ſucceſsful and ſplendid exertions, both in the ſciences 


and arts, (it has been frequently remarked,) have been made by 
individuals, in whoſe minds the ſeeds of genius were allowed 
to ſhoot up, wild and free ; while, from. the moſt careful and 
{ſkilful tuition, ſeldom: any thing reſults above mediocrity. I 
ſhall not, at preſent, enter into any diſcuſſions with reſpect 
to the certainty of the fact on which this opinion is founded. 
Suppoſing the fact to be completely eſtabliſhed, it muſt ſtill be 


remembered, that originality of genius does not always imply 


vigour and comprehenſiveneſs, and liberality of mind; and that 
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it is deſirable only, in ſo far as it is compatible with theſe more 
I already hinted, that there are ſome pur- 


ſuits, in which, as they require the exertion only of a ſmall 
number of our faculties, an individual, who has a natural 
turn for them, will be more likely to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by 
being ſuffered to follow his original bias, than if his attention 
were diſtracted by a more liberal courſe of ſtudy. But 
wherever ſuch men are to be found, they muſt be conſidered, 


on the nioft favourable ſuppoſition, as having ſacrificed, to a 


certain degree, the perfection and the happineſs of their nature, 


to the amuſement or inſtruction of others. It is too, in times 


of general darkneſs and barbariſm, that what is commonly called 
originality of genius moſt frequently appears: and ſurely the 


great aim of an enlightened and benevolent philoſophy, is 


not to rear a ſmall number of individuals, who may be regarded 
as prodigies in an ignorant and admiring age, but to diffuſe, as 
widely as poſſible, that degree of cultivation which may enable 
the bulk of a people to poſſeſs all the intellectual and moral 
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improvement of which their nature is ſuſceptible. © Original 


genius” (ſays Voltaire) © occurs but ſeldom in a nation 


minds which there abound, 


where the literary taſte is formed. 'The number of cultivated 


like the trees in a thick and 


flouriſhing foreſt, prevent any ſingle individual from rearing 


his head far above the reſt. Where trade is in few hands, 
we meet with a ſmall number of over-grown fortunes in the 
midſt of a general poverty : in proportion as it extends, opu- 
lence. becomes general, and great fortunes rare. It is, pre- 
ciſely, becauſe there is at preſent much light, and much 
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cultivation, in France, that we are led to complain of the 


* want of ſuperior genius.” 


To what purpoſe, indeed, it may be faid, all this labour ? Is 
not the importance of every thing to man, to be ultimately eſti- 
mated by its tendency to promote his happineſs? And is not our” 
daily experience ſufficient to convince us, that this is, in gene- 


ral, by no means proportioned to the culture which his nature } 


has received ?—Nay, is there not ſome ground for ſuſpecting, that 
the lower orders of men enjoy, on the whole, a more enviable 
condition, than their more enlightened and refined ſuperiors ? 


Tu truth, I apprehend, is, that happineſs, in ſo far as it 


ariſes from the mind itſelf, will be always proportioned to the 


degree of perfection which its powers have attained ; but that, 
in cultivating theſe powers, with a view to this moſt important 
of all objects, it is eſſentially neceſſary that ſuch a degree of 
attention be beſtowed on all of them, as may preſerve them in 
that ſtate of relative ſtrength, which appears to be agreeable to 
the intentions of nature. In conſequence of an excluſive atten- 
tion to the culture of the imagination the taſte, the reaſoning 
faculty, or any of the active principles, it is poſſible that the 
pleaſures of human life may be diminiſhed, or its pains in- 
creaſed : but the inconveniences which are experienced in ſuch 
caſes, are not to be aſcribed to education, but to a partial and 
injudicious education. In ſuch caſes, it is poſſible, that the 
poet, the metaphyſician, or the man of taſte and refinement, 
may appear to diſadvantage, when compared with the vulgar; 


for 
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for ſuch is the benevolent appointment of Providence with re- IntroduRtion. 


ſpect to the lower orders, that, although not one principle of 
their nature be completely unfolded, the whole of theſe prin- 
ciples preſerve among themſelves, that balance which is favour- 
able to the tranquillity of their minds, and to a prudent and 
ſteady conduct in the limited ſphere which is aſſigned to them, 
far more completely, than in thoſe of their ſuperiors, whoſe 


education has been conducted on an erroneous or imperfect 


ſyſtem : but all this, far from weakening the force of the fore- 
going obſervations, only ſerves to demonſtrate how impoſſible: 
it always will be, to form a rational plan for the improve- 


ment of the mind, without an accurate and comprehenſive 


knowledge of the principles of the human conſtitution. 


THE remarks which have been already made, are, I flatter 


myſelf, ſufficient to illuſtrate the dangerous conſequences which 


are likely to reſult from a partial and injudicious cultivation of 


the mind; and, at the ſame time, to point out the utility of the 


intellectual philoſophy, in enabling us to preſerve a proper 


balance among all its various faculties, principles of action, and 


capacities of enjoyment. Many additional obſervations might. 


be offered, on the tendency which an accurate analyſis of its 
powers might probably have, to ſuggeſt rules for their farther 


improvement, and for a more ſucceſsful application of them to 


their proper purpoſes : but this ſubject I ſhall not proſecute at 
preſent, as the illuſtration of it is one of the leading objects of 


the following work. —That the memory, the imagination, or 


the reaſoning faculty, are to be inftantly ſtrengthened in conſe- 


quence of our ſpeculations concerning their nature, it would be 


abſurd 


13 


+». 
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Introduftion. abſurd to ſuppoſe; but it is ſurely far from being unreaſonable 
to think, that an acquaintance with the laws which regulate 
theſe powers, may ſuggeſt ſome uſeful rules for their gradual 
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cultivation; for remedying their defects, in the caſe of indivi- 4 
duals, and even for extending thoſe limits, which nature ſeems, 3 
at firſt view, to have aſſigned them. q 
; To how great a degree of perfection the intellectual and 1 | 
moral nature of man is capable of being raiſed by cultivation, 4 
it is difficult to conceive. The effects of early, continued, and 4 | 
ſyſtematical education, in the caſe of thoſe children who are 1 
trained, for the ſake of gain, to feats of ſtrength and agility, 7 
juſtify, perhaps, the moſt ſanguine views which it is poſſible Y 
for a philoſopher to form, with reſpect to the improvement of RF 
the ſpecies. | Y 
I Now proceed to conſider, how far the philoſophy of mind 'Y 
may be uſeful in accompliſhing the ſecond object of education; J 5 
by aſſiſting us in the management of early impreſſions and ” 
aſſociations. | | | 4 4 


By far the greater part of the opinions on which we act in 
life, are not the reſult of our own inveſtigations; but are 
adopted implicitly, in infancy and youth, upon the authority of 
others. Even the great principles of morality, although im- 
planted in every heart, are commonly aided and cheriſhed, 4 4 


at leaſt to a certain degree, by the care of our inſtructors. 3 
All this is undoubtedly agreeable to the intentions of nature; 2 
and, indeed, were the caſe otherwiſe, ſociety could not ſubſiſt; 4 | 
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for nothing can be more evident, than that the bulk of man- Introduction. 


kind, condemned as they are to laborious occupations, which 
are incompatible with intellectual improvement, are perfectly 


incapable of forming their own opinions on ſome of the moſt 


important ſubjects that can employ the human mind. It is 
evident, at the ſame time, that as no ſyſtem of education is 
perfect, a variety of prejudices muſt, in this way, take an early 
hold of our belief; ſo as to acquire over it an influence not 
inferior to that of the moſt incontrovertible truths. When a 
child hears, either a ſpeculative abſurdity, or an erroneous prin- 
ciple of action, recommended and enforced daily, by the ſame 


voice which firſt conveyed to it thoſe ſimple and ſublime leſſons 


of morality and religion which are congenial to its nature, is it 


to be wondered at, that, in future life, it ſhould find it ſo dif- 


ficult to eradicate prejudices which have twined their roots with 
all the eſſential principles of the human frame? If ſuch, 
however, be the obvious intentions of nature, with reſpe& to 


thoſe orders of men who are employed in bodily labour, it is 


equally clear, that ſhe meant to impoſe it as a double obligation 


on thoſe who receive the advantages of a liberal education, to 


examine, with the moſt ſcrupulous care, the foundation of all 
thoſe received opinions, which have any connexion with mo- 


rality, or with human happineſs. If the multitude muſt be led, 
it is of conſequence, ſurely, that it ſhould be led by enlightened 


conductors; by men who are able to diſtinguiſh truth from 
error; and to draw the line between thoſe prejudices which are 


innocent or ſalutary, (if indeed there are any prejudices which 
are really ſalutary,) and thoſe which are hoſtile to the intereſts 


of virtue and of mankind. 


IN 
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In ſuch a ſtate of ſociety as that in which we live, the pre- 


judices of a moral, a political, and a religious nature, which 


we imbibe in early life, are ſo various, and at the ſame time 
ſo intimately blended with the belief we entertain of the moſt. 
ſacred and important truths, that a great part of the life of a 
philoſopher muſt neceſſarily be devoted, not ſo much to the 
acquiſition of new knowledge, as to unlearn the errors to which 
he had been taught to give an implicit aſſent, before the dawn 
of reaſon and reflexion. And unleſs he ſubmit in this manner 
to bring all his opinions to the teſt of a ſevere examination, his 
ingenuity, and his learning, inſtead of enlightening the world, 
will only enable him to give an additional currency, and an ad- 
dittonal authority, to eſtabliſhed errors. To attempt ſuch a 

ftruggle againſt early prejudices, is, indeed, the profeſſed aim 
of all philoſophers; but how few are to be found, who have 
force of mind ſufficient for accompliſhing their object; and 
who, in freeing themſelves from one ſet of errors, do not allow 
themſelves to be carried away with another? To ſucceed in it 
completely, Lord Bacon ſeems to have thought, (in one of the 
moſt remarkable paſſages of his writings,) to be more than can 
well be expected from human frailty. © Nemo. adhuc tanta 


„ mentis conſtantia inventus eſt, ut decreverit, et fibi im- 


“ poſuerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abolere, et 
intellectum abraſum et æquum ad particularia, de integro, 
“ applicare. Itaque illa ratio humana, quam nabemus, ex multa 
* fide, et multo etiam caſu, nec non ex puerilibus, quas primo 
* hauſimus, notionibus farrago quædam eſt, et congeries. Quod 
e ſiquis, ætate matura, et ſenſibus integris, et mente repurgata, 
« ſe ad experientiam, et ad particularia de integro appli cet, 


de eo melius ſperandum eſt.“ 
Nor 
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of error, that it is uſeful to examine the foundation of eſta- 
bliſhed opinions. It is ſuch an examination alone, that, in an 
inquiſitive age like the preſent, can ſecure a płũloſopher from 
the danger of unlimited ſcepticiſm. To this extreme, indeed, 
the complexion of the times is more likely to give him a tend= 
ency, than to implicit eredulity. In the former ages of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, the intimate aſſociation which had been 
formed, in the prevailing ſyſtems of education, between truth 
and error, had given to the latter an aſcendant over the minds 


of men, which it could never have acquired, if diveſted of 


ſuch an alliance. The cafe has, of late years, been moſt re- 
markably reverſed: the common ſenſe of mankind, in conſe- 
quence of the growth of a more liberal ſpirit of inquiry, has 
revolted againſt many of thoſe abſurdities, which had ſo long 
held human reaſon in captivity ; and it was, perhaps, more 
than could reaſonably have been expected, that, in the firſt 
moments of their emancipation, philoſophers ſhould have 
ſtopped ſhort, at the preciſe boundary, which cooler reflection, 
and more moderate views, would have preſeribed. The fact 
is, that they have paſſed far beyond it; and that, in their 
zeal to eradicate prejudices, they have attempted to tear up 
by the roots, many of the beſt and happieſt and moſt effential 


principles of our nature. Having remarked the wonderful 


influence of education over the mind, they have concluded, that 
man is wholly a faQitious being ; not recollecting, that this 
very ſuſceptibility of education preſuppoſes certain original prin- 
ciples which are common to the whole ſpecies; and that, as 
error can only take a permanent hold of a candid mind by 

1755 F being 
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Introdudtion being grafted on eruiths;: which it is unwilling or unable to 
— es od 


eradicate; even the influence,. which falſe and abſurd opinions 
occaſionally acquire over the belief, inſtead of being an argu- 


ment for univerſal ſcepticiſm, is the moſt deciſive argument 
againſt it; inaſmuch as it ſhews, that there are ſome truths ſo 


incorporated and identified with our nature, that they can 
reconcile us even to the abſurdities and contradictions with 
which we ſuppole them to be inſeparably connected. The 
ſceptical philoſophers, for example, of the preſent age, have 
frequently attempted to hold up to ridicule, thoſe contemptible 


and puerile ſuperſtitions, which have diſgraced the creeds of 
ſome of the moſt enlightened nations; and which have not 


only commanded the aſſent, but the reverence, of men of the 
moſt accompliſhed underſtandings. But theſe hiſtories of hu- 
man imbecility are, in truth, the ftrongeſt. teſtimonies: which 
can. be produced, to prove, how wonderful, is the influence. of 
the fundamental principles of morality over the belief; when 
they are able to ſanctify, in. the apprehenſrons of, mankind, 
every extravagant opinion, and every unmeaning ceremony; 
which. early education has taught us to aſſociate with them. 


TaraT implicit credulity is a mark of a-feeble mind, will not 
be diſputed ; but it may not perhaps be as generally acknow- 
ledged, that the caſe is the ſame with unlimited ſcepticiſm-: on 


the contrary,. we are ſometimes apt to aſcribe this. diſpoſition. 


to a more than ordinary vigour. of intellect. Such a prejudice 
was by no means unnatural at that period in the hiſtory of 
modern Europe, when reaſon firſt began to throw off the yoke 


of authority; and when it unqueſtionably required a ſupe- 


riority 
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riority of underſtanding, as well as of intrepidity, for an — 


individual to reſiſt the contagion of prevailing ſuperſtition "Tl 
But in the preſent age, in which the tendency of faſhionable 
opinions is directly oppoſite to thoſe of the vulgar; the philo- 
ſophical creed, or the philoſophical ſcepticiſm of by far the 
greater number of thoſe who value themſelves on an emanci- 
pation from popular errors, ariſes from the very ſame weakneſs 
with the credulity of the multitude : nor is it going too far to 
ſay, with Rouſleau, that He, who, in the end of the 
«eighteenth century, has brought himſelf to abandon all his 


e early principles without diſcrimination, would probably have 


& been a bigot in the days of the League.” In the midſt of 
theſe contrary impulſes, of faſhionable and of vulgar prejudices, 
} calone evinces the ſuperiority and the ſtrength of his mind, 
who is able to diſentangle truth from error; and to oppoſe the 
clear concluſions of his own unbiaſſed faculties, to the united 
clamours of ſuperſtition, and of falſe philoſophy.—Such-are 
the men, whom nature marks out to be the lights of the world; 
to fix the wavering opinions of the multitude, and to impreſs 
their own characters on that of their age. 


For ſecuring the mind completely from the weakneſſes I 
have now been deſcribing, and enabling it to maintain a ſteady 
courſe of inquiry, between implicit credulity, and unlimited 
ſcepticiſm, the moſt important of all qualities is a ſincere and de- 


voted attachment to truth; which ſeldom fails to be accom- 


panied with a manly confidence in the clear concluſions of 
human reaſon. It is ſuch a confidence, united (as it generally 
is) with perſonal intrepidity, which forms what the French 


F 2 | | writers 
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writers call force of character * ; one of the rareſt endowments, 
it muſt be confeſſed, of our ſpecies; but which, of all endow- 


ments, is the moſt eſſential for rendering a rr Ex happy 
in — and a ee e to mankind. 


ww 


THERE is, I think, good reaſon for hoping, that the ſcepti- 
cal tendency of the —.— age, will be only a temporary evil. 
While it continues, however, it is an evil of the moſt alarming 
nature; and, as it extends, in general, not only to religion and 
morality, but, in ſome meaſure, alſo to politics, and the conduct 
of life, it is equally fatal to the comfort of the individual, and 
to the improvement of ſociety. Even in its moft inoffenſive 
form, when it happens to be united with a peaceable diſpoſition 
and a benevolent heart, it cannot fail to have the effect of 
damping every active and patriotic exertion. Convinced that 
truth is placed beyond the reach of the human faculties ; and 
doubtful how far the prejudices we deſpiſe, may not be eſſen- 
tial to the well-being of ſociety, we reſolve to abandon com- 
pletely all ſpeculative inquiries; and ſuffering ourſelves to be 
carried quietly along with the ſtream of popular opinions, and 
of faſhionable manners, determine to amufe ourſelves, the beſt 
way we can, with buſineſs or pleaſure, during our ſhort paſſage 
through this fcene of illuſions. But he who thinks more fa- 
vourably. of the human powers, and who believes that reaſon 
was given to man to direct him to his duty and his happi- 
neſs, will deſpiſe the ſuggeſtions of this timid philoſophy; and 
while he is conſcious that he is guided in his inquiries only by 


Cette conviction forte de Feſprit, {i elle &unit au courage, produit la force 
de charaQtere ; et on ſent combien elle doit ètre rare. Vie de Turgot par le 
Marquis de Condorcet, partie ii. p. 130. 

the 
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the love of truth, will reſt aſſured that their reſult will be equally 
favourable to his own comfort, and to the beſt intereſts of 
mankind, What, indeed, will be the particular effects in the 
firſt inſtance, of that general diffuſion of knowledge, which the 
art of printing muſt ſooner or later produce; and of that ſpirit 
of reformation with which it cannot fail to be accompanied, it 
is beyond the reach of human ſagacity to conjecture; but unleſs 


ve chuſe to abandon ourſelves entirely to a deſponding ſcepticiſm, 


we muſt hope and believe, that the progreſs of human reaſon 
can never be a ſource of permanent diſorder to the world; and 


that they alone have cauſe to apprehend the conſequences, who. 


are led by the imperfection of our preſent inſtitutions, to feel 
themſelves intereſted in perpetuating the prejudices, and follies, 
of their ſpecies. | 


* 


Fx on the obſervations which have been made, it ſufficiently 
appears, that in order to ſecure the mind, on the one hand, 


from the influence of prejudice; and on the other, from a 


tendency to unlimited ſcepticiſm ; it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be able to diſtinguiſh the original and univerſal principles and 
laws of human nature, from the adventitious effects of local 


fituation. But if, in the caſe of an individual, who has re- 
ceived an imperfect or erroneous education, ſuch a knowledge 


puts it in his power to correct, to a certain degree, his own bad 


habits, and to ſurmount his own ſpeculative errors ; it enables 


him to be uſeful, in a much higher degree, to thoſe whoſe 
education he has an opportunity of ſuperintending from early 
infancy. Such, and ſo permanent, is the effect of firſt impreſ- 
ſions, on the character, that although a philoſopher may ſucceed, 


by perſeverance, i in freeing his reaſon from the prejudices with 
3 which 
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which he was entangled, they will ſtill retain ſome hold of his 
imagination, and his affections: and, therefore, however en- 
lightened his underſtanding may be in his hours of ſpeculation, 
his philoſophical opinions will frequently loſe their influence 
over his mind, in thoſe very ſituations in which their practical 
aſſiſtance is moſt required: when his temper is ſoured by miſ- 
fortune; or when he engages in the purſuits of life, and ex- 
poſes himſelf to the contagion of popular errors. His opinions 
are ſupported merely by ſpeculative arguments ; and, inſtead of 
being connected with any of the active principles of his nature, 
are counteraQed and thwarted by ſome of the moſt powerful 
of them. How different would the caſe be, if education were 
conducted from the beginning with attention and judgment ? 
Were the ſame pains taken, to impreſs truth on the mind 
in early infancy, that is often taken to inculcate error, the great 
principles of our conduct would not only be juſter than they 
are; but, in conſequence of the aid which they would receive 
from the, imagination and the heart, trained to conſpire with 
them in the ſame direQion, they would render us happier in 
ourſelves, and would influence our practice more powerfully 
and more habitually. There is ſurely nothing i in error, which 
1s more congenial to the mind than truth. On the contrary, 
when exhibited ſeparately, and alone to the underſtanding, it 


ſhocks our reaſon, and provokes our ridicule; and it is only, 


(as I bad occaſion already to remark) by an alliance with truths, 
which we find it difficult to renounce, that it can obtain our 


afſent, or command our reverence, What advantages, then, 


might be derived from a proper attention to early impreſſions 
and aſſociations, in giving ſupport to thoſe principles which are 
connected with human happineſs? The long reign of error in 

the 
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the world, and the influence it maintains, even in an age of Introduction. 
—— 


liberal inquiry; far from being favourable to the ſuppoſition, 
that human reaſon is deſtined to be for ever the ſport of pre- 
judice and abſurdity, demonſtrates the tendency which there is 
to permanence in eſtabliſhed opinions, and in eſtabliſhed inſti- 


rutions; and promiſes an eternal ſtability to true philoſophy, 


when it ſhall once have acquired the aſcendant; and when pro- 
per means ſhall be employed to e it, by e a more perfect 
ſyſtem of education. 


LI us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that this happy æra were 


arrived, and that all the prepoſſeſſions of childhood and youth 
were directed to ſupport the pure and ſublime truths of an 
enlightened morality. With what ardour, and with what tran- 


ſport, would the underſtanding, when arrived at maturity, 


proceed in the ſearch of truth; when, inſtead of being obliged 
to ſtruggle, at every ſtep, with early prejudices, its office was 


merely to add the force of philoſophical conviction, to impreſ- 


ſions, which are equally delightful to the imagination, and dear 
to the heart! The prepoſſeſſions of childhood would, through 
the whole of life, be gradually acquiring ſtrength from the en- 


largement of our knowledge; and, in their turn, would for- 


tify the concluſions of our reaſon, againſt the ſceptical * 
tions of diſappointment or melancholy. 


Ou daily experience may convince us, how ſuſceptible the 


tender mind is of deep impreſſions; and what important and 


permanent effects are produced on the characters, and the hap- 


pineſs of individuals, by the caſual aſſociations formed in 
childhood * the various ideas, feelings, and affections, 
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| Introdu8ton, with which they were habitually occupied. It is the buſineſs 
of education not to counteract this conſtitution of nature, but to 
give it a proper direction: and the miſerable conſequences to 
which it leads, when under an improper regulation, only ſhew, 
what an important inſtrument of human improvement it might 
be rendered, in more ſkilful hands. If it be poſſible to. intereſt 
the imagination and the heart in favour of error, it is, at leaſt, 
no leſs poſſible to intereſt them in favour of truth. If it be 
poſſible to extinguiſh all the moſt generous. and heroic feelings 
of our nature, by teaching us to connect the idea of them with 
thoſe of guilt and impiety; it is ſurely equally poſſible to 
cheriſh and ſtrengthen them, by eſtabliſhing the natural alliance 
between our duty and our happineſs. If it be poſlible for the 
influence of faſhion to veil the native deformity of vice, and to 
give to low and criminal indulgences the appearance of ſpirit, 
of elegance, and of gaiety; can we doubt of the poſſibility of 
connecting, in the tender mind, thoſe pleaſing aſſociations, with 
purſuits that are truly worthy and honourable ?!——There are 
few men to be found, among thoſe who have received the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, who do not retain, through life, 
that admiration of the heroic ages of Greece and Rome, with 
which the claſſical authors once inſpired them. It is, in truth, 


+ a fortunate prepoſſeſſion, on the whole, and one, of which I 


ſhould be ſorry to countera& the influence. But are there not 
others of equal importance to morality and to happineſs, with 
which the mind might, at the ſame period of life, be inſpired ? 
If the, firſt conceptions, for example, which an infant formed 
of the Deity, and its firſt moral perceptions, were aflociated 
with the early impreſſions produced on the heart by the beauties 


thoughts 


of nature, er the charms of poetical deſcription, thoſe ſerioug 


ſtanding?— 
moſt countries of Europe, can ſave the young philoſopher from 
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thoughts which are reſorted to, by moſt men, merely as a 
ſource of conſolation -in | adverſity ; and which, on that very 
account, are frequently tinctured with ſome degree of gloom, 
would recur ſpontaneouſly to the mind, in its beſt and happieſt 


hours; and would inſenſibly blend themſelves with all its Paten 


and moſt reſined enj enen. 


In 2 parts of Enrope, where the prevailing opinions in- 
volve the greateſt variety of errors and corruptions, it is, E 
believe, a common idea with many reſpectable and enlightened 
men, that, in every country, it is moſt prudent to conduct the 
religious inſtruction of youth upon the plan which is preſcribed 


by the national eſtabliſhment ; in order that the pupil, according 


to the vigour or feebleneſs of his mind, may either ſhake off, 
in future life, the prejudices of the nurſery, or die in the popu- 
lar perſuaſion, This idea, I own, appears to me to be equally 


ill- founded and dangerous. If religious opinions have, as will 


not be diſputed, a powerful .influence on the happineſs, and 
on the conduct, of mankind, does not humanity require of us, 
to reſcue as many victims as poſſible from the hands of bigotry 3 : 
and to fave them from the cruel alternative,” of remaining 
under the gloom of a depreſſing ſuperſtition, or of being diſ- 
trated by a perpetual conflict between the heart and the under- 
It is an enlightened education alone, that, in 


that anxiety and deſpondence, which every man of ſenſibility, 


who, in his childhood, has imbibed the popular opinions, muſt 


neceſſarily experience, when he firſt begins to examine their 
foundation; and, what is of ſtill greater importance, which can 
| . fave 


* 
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b, fave him, during life, from that occaſional ſcepticiſm, to which 
nen ure liable, whoſe ſyſtems guckuste with the inequalities s 
of their ſpirits, and the variations of the 3 N | "I 


I 8HALL conclude this ſubject, with remarking, that; although | 1 
in all moral and religious ſyſtems, there is a great mixture : . 
of important truth; and although it is, in conſequence of this q 1 
alliance, that errors and abſurdities are enabled to preſerve their Y br: 
hold of the belief, yet it is commonly found, that, in proportion f 3 
as an eſtabliſhed creed is complicated in its dogmas and in its 4 
ceremonies, and in proportion to the number of acceſſory ideas 1 4 
which it has grafted upon the truth, the more difficult is it, for = 
thoſe who have adopted it in childhood, to emancipate them- 4 j 


ſelves completely from its influence; and, in thoſe caſes in 
which they at laſt ſucceed, the greater is their danger of aban- 
ip doning, along with their errors, all the truths which they had 
14 been taught to connect with them. The Roman catholic ſyſtem 
is ſhaken off with much greater difficulty, than thoſe which are 
taught in the reformed. churches ; but when it loſes its hold of 
the mind, it much more frequently prepares the way for 
unlimited ſcepticiſm. The cauſes of this I may perhaps have 
an opportunity of pointing out, in treating of the aſlociation 


of ideas. 
-— I HAvg now finiſhed all that I think neceſſary to offer, at 
| preſent, on the application of the philoſophy of mind to the 
* ſubject of education. To ſome readers, I am afraid, that what N 
I have advanced on the ſubject, will appear to border upon 


enthuſiaſm ; and J will not attempt to Juſtify myſelf againſt the 
9 charge. 
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charge. I am well aware of the tendency, which ſpeculative 7=trodudtion. 
. . : — 

men ſometimes have, to magnify the effects of education, as 

well as to entertain too ſanguine views of the improvement x 


the wdrld; and I am ready to acknowledge, that there are in- 
| ſtances of individuals, whoſe vigour of mind is ſufficient to 
overcome every thing that is pernicious in their early habits: 
but I am fully perſuaded, that theſe: inſtances are rare; and 
that, by far the greater part of mankind continue, through 
life, to purſue the ſame track into which they have been 
thrown, by the accidental circumſtances of ſituation, inſtrue- 


tion, and W 


PART SECOND. 
SECTION NI. 
Conti nuation of the ſame Subje#. 


HE remarks which have been hitherto made, on the 
utility of the philoſophy of the human mind, are of a very 
general nature, and apply-equally to all deſcriptions of men. 
Beſides, however, theſe more obvious advantages of the ſtudy, 
there are others, which, though leſs ſtriking, and leſs extenſive 
in their application, are nevertheleſs, to ſome particular claſſes of 
individuals, of the higheſt importance. Without pretending to 
exhauſt the ſubje&, I ſhall offer a Re detached obſervations | 


won it, in this ſection. . * 
F G 2 1 AL=- 
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- T AIR EA DV tock notice, in general terms, of the common 
e which all the different branches of our knowledge bear 
to the philoſophy of the human mind. In conſequence of this 
relation, it not only forms an intereſting object of curioſity to 
literary men of every denomination; but, if ſucceſsfully proſe- 
cuted, it cannot fail to furniſh uſeful lights for directing their 
inquiries; whatever the nature of the — wy be, which 
happen to engage their attention. | ; 


IN order to * ſatiofied of the jaſtriels of this obſervation, it 
is ſufficient to recollect, that to the philoſophy of the mind 
are to be referred, all our inquiries concerning the diviſions 


and the claſlifications of the objects of human knowledge; and 


alſo, all, the various rules, both for the inveſtigation, and the 


communtearing; of truth. Theſe general views of ſcience, and 
theſe general rules of method, ought to form the ſubjects of a 
rational and uſeful logic ; 'a ſtudy, undoubtedly, in itſelf of the 
greateſt importance and dignity, but in which leſs progreſs 
has hitherto been made than is commonly imagined. 


I SHALL endeavour to illuſtrate, very briefly, a few of the 
advantages which might be expected to reſult from ſuch a 


ſyſtem of logic, if properly executed. 
I. An, in the firſt place, it is evident that it would be of 
the higheſt importance in all the ſciertces, (in ſome of them, 


indeed, much more than in others,) to exhibit a preciſe and - 


ſteady idea of the objects which they preſent to our inquiry.— 


What was the en circumflance which contributed to miſ- 
lead 
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lead the ancients, in their phyſical reſearches? Was it not their 
confuſed and wavering / notions about the particular claſs of 
truths,, which it was their buſineſs to-inveſtigate ? It was owing - 
to this, that they were led to neglect the obvious phenomena and 


laws of moving bodies; and to indulge themſelves in conjectures 
about the efficient cauſes of motion, and the nature of thoſe minds, 


by which they conceived the particles of matter to be animated ; 
| and that they ſo often blended the hiſtory of facts, with their 


metaphyſical ſpeculations. In the preſent ſtate of ſcience, indeed, 


45 


we are not liable to ſuch miſtakes i in natural philoſophy ; but it : 


would be difficult to mention any other branch of knowledge, 


the celebrated diſpute, for example, which has been ſo long 
carried on, about the explanation given by the ideal theory of 


the phenomena of perception, the whole difficulty aroſe from 


this, that philoſophers had no preciſe idea of the point they 
wiſhed to aſcertain; and now, that the controverſy has been 
brought to a concluſion, (as I think all men of candour muſt 
confeſs it to have been by Dr. Keip) it will be found, that his 


doctrine on the ſubject throws no light whatever, on what was 
generally underſtood to be the great obje® of inquiry; I mean, 


on the mode of communication between the mind and the mate- 
rial world: and, in truth, amounts only to a preciſe deſcription 
of the fact, ſtripped of all hypotheſis, and ſtated in ſuch a man- 
ner as to give us a diſtin view of the inſurmountable limits 


which nature has in this inſtance preſcribed to our cu- 
xioſity. The ſame obſervation may be made, on the reaſonings 


of 


. which is entirely exempted from them. In metaphyſics, I might 
almoſt ſay, they are at the bottom of all our controverſies. In 


— 


are of real practical utility; and would communicate a dignity 
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of this profound and original author, with reſpect to ſome me- 
taphyſical queſtions that had been ſtarted on the ſuhject of 
viſion; in particular, concerning the cauſe of our ſeeing objects 
ſingle with two eyes, and our ſeeing objects cre, by means of 


inverted images: on the retina. 


Ir we were to examine, in like manner, the prefect tate of 
morals, of juriſprudence, of politics, and of philoſophical cri- 
ticiſm; I believe, we ſhould find, that the principal circum- 
ſtance which retards their progreſs, is the vague and indiſtinct 
idea, which thoſe who apply to the ſtudy of them have formed 
to themſelves of the objects of their reſearches. Were theſe 
objects once clearly defined, and the proper plan of inquiry for 
attaining them illuſtrated by a few unexceptionable models, 
writers of inferior genius would be enabled to employ their 
induſtry to much more advantage; and would be prevented 
from adding to that rubbiſh, which, in conſequence of the ill- 
direted ingenuity of our predeceffors, obſtruQts our progreſs 
in the * of truth. 


As a philoſophical ſyſtem of logic would aſſiſt us in our 
particular ſcientific inveſtigations, by keeping ſteadily in our 
view the attainable objects of human curioſity ; ſo, by exhibit- 


ing to us the relation in which they all ſtand to each other, and 


the relation which they all-bear to what ought to be their com- 
mon aim, the advancement of human happineſs, it would have 
a tendency to confine induſtry and genius to inquiries which 


to 


o 
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to the moſt ſubordinate purſuits, which are in any reſpect ſub- Introduction. 


ſervient to ſo important a purpoſe. When our views are 
Hmited to one particular ſcience, to which we have been led to 
devote ourfelves by taſte or by accident, the courſe of our 
ftudies< reſembles the ' progreſs of a traveller through an 
unknown country; whoſe watiderings, from place to place, 
are determined merely by the impulſe of occaſional curioſity ; 
and whoſe opportunities of information muſt neceſſarily be 
limited to the objects which accidentally preſent themſelves to 
his notice. It is the philoſophy of the mind alone, which, by 
furniſhing us with a general map of the field of human know- 
ledge, can enable us to proceed with ſteadineſs, and in an uſeful 
direction; and while it gratifies our curioſity, and animates our 


exertions, by exhibiting to us all the various bearings of our 


journey, can conduct us to thoſe eminences from whence the 
eye may wander over the vaſt and unexplored regions of ſcience. 
Lord Bacon was the firſt perſon who took this comprehen- 
five view of the different departments of ſtudy; and who 
pointed out, to all the claſſes of literary men, the great 


47 


— man 


end to which their labours ſhould conſpire; the multiplica- 


tion of the ſources of human enjoyment, and the extenſion 


of man's dominion over nature. Had this object been kept 
ſteadily in view by his followers, their diſcoveries, numerous 
and important as they have been, would have advanced with 
ſtill greater rapidity, and would have had a much more extenſive 
influence on the practical arts of life “. 

: FROM 


* Omnium autem graviſſimus error in deviatione ab ultimo doctrinarum fine 
conſiſtit. Appetunt enim homines ſcientiam, alii ex infita curioſitate et irre- 
quietà; 
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greſs of 2 knowledge. | 
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FROM ſuch a ſyſtem of logic, too, important aſſiſtanee might 


| bs expected, for reforming the eſtabliſhed plan of public or 


academical education. It is melancholy to reflect on the many 
ner in which this is carried on, in moſt, perhaps, I might ſay, 
in all the countries of Europe; and that, in an age of com- 
parative light and liberality, the intellectual and moral charac- 
ters of youth ſhould continue to be formed on a plan deviſed 
by men, who were not only ſtrangers to the buſineſs of the 


world, but who felt themſelves intereſted in oppoſing the pro- 


\ . 


FoR accotuplifking a 1 in the plan of academical 
ſtudy, on rational and ſyſtematical principles, it is neceſſary, in 
the firſt place, to conſider the relation in which the different 
branches of literature, and the different arts and ſciences ſtand to 
each other, and to the practical purpoſes of life: and ſecondly, 
to conſider them in relation to the human mind, in order to 
determine the arrangement, beſt fitted for unfolding and ma- 
turing its faculties. Many valuable hints towards ſuch a work 
may be collected from Lord Bacon's writings. 


II. ANOTHER very important branch of a rational ſyſtem of 
logic (as J had occaſion already to obſerve) ought to be; to lay 
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quietà; alii animi cauſa et delectationis, alii exiſtimationis gratia : alii contenti- 
onis ergo, atque ut in diſſerendo ſuperiores fint : plerique propter lucrum et 
victum: pauciſſimi, ut donum rationis, divinitus datum, in uſus humani generis 
impendant. 
coraret, et attolleret, ſi contemplatio, et actio, arctiore quam adhuc vinculo 
copularentur. De Aug. Scient. lib. i. 


Hoc enim illud eſt, quod revera doctrinam atque artes conde- 


down 
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down the rules of inveſtigation which it is proper to follow in 
the different ſciences. In all of theſe, the faculties of the under- 
ſtanding are the inſtruments with which we operate; and 
without a previous knowledge of their nature, it is im- 
poſſible to employ them to the beſt advantage. In every 
exerciſe of our reaſoning .and of our inventive powers, there 
are general laws which regulate the progreſs of the mind ; and 
when once theſe laws are aſcertained, they enable us to ſpeculate 
and to invent, for the future, with more ſyſtem, and with a 
greater certainty of ſucceſs. —In the mechanical arts, it is well 
known, how much time and ingenuity are miſapplied, by thoſe 
who acquire their practical ſkill, by their own trials, undirected 


by the precepts or example of others, What we call the rules 


of an art, are merely a collection of general obſervations, ſug- 
geſted by long experience, with reſpect to the moſt compen- 


dious and effeQtual means of performing every different ſtep of 


the proceſſes which the art involves. In conſequence of ſuch 
rules, the artiſt is enabled to command the ſame ſucceſs in all 
his operations, for which the unſkilled workman muſt truſt 
to an happy combination of accidental circumſtances ; the 
miſapplications, too, of the labour of one race are ſaved 
to the next; and the acquiſition of practical addreſs is faci- 
litated, by confining its exertions to one diretion.——The 
analogy is perfect, in thoſe proceſſes which are purely intellec- 
tual; and to regulate which, is the great object of logic. In 
the caſe of individuals, who have no other guide to direct 
them in their inquiries than their own natural ſagacity, much 
time-and ingenuity muſt inevitably be thrown away, in every 
exertion of the inventive powers. In proportion, however, to 
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Introduction. the degree of their experience and obſervation, the number of 
— |; 


theſe miſapplications will diminiſh ; and the power of invention 
will be enabled to proceed with more certainty and ſteadineſs to 
its object. The - misfortune is, that as the aids, which the 

underſtanding derives from experience, are ſeldom recorded in 
writing, or even deſcribed in words,- every ſucceeding inquirer 
finds himſelf, at the commencement of his philoſophical pur- 
ſuits, obliged to ſtruggle with the ſame diſadvantages which had 
retarded the progreſs of his predeceſſors. If the more im- 
portant practical rules, which habits of inveſtigation ſuggeſt 
to individuals, were diligently preſerved, each generation 
would be placed in circumſtances more favourable to invention 
than the preceding; and the progreſs of knowledge, inſtead 
of cramping original genius, would afliſt and direct its exertions. 
In the infancy of literature, indeed, its range may be more 
unbounded, and its accidental excurſions may excite more aſto- 
niſhment, than in a cultivated and enlightened age; but it is 
only in ſuch an age, that inventive genius can be trained by 
rules founded on the experience of our predeceſſors, in ſuch a 
manner as to inſure the gradual and regular improvement of 
ſcience. So juſt is the remark of Lord Bacon: © Certo ſciant 
«© homines, artes inveniendi ſolidas et veras adoleſcere et inere- 


„ menta ſumere cum ipſis inventis.“ 


Tux analogy between the mechanical arts, and the operations 
of ſcientific invention, might perhaps be carried further. In 
the former, we know how much the natural powers of man 
have been aſſiſted, by the uſe of tools and inſtruments. Is it 
not poſſible to deviſe, in like manner, certain aids to our intel- 


lectual faculties ? 
Tur 


- 
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TrAr ſuch a query is not altogether chimerical, appears from 
the wonderful effects of algebra (which is preciſely ſuch an inſtru- 
ment of thought, as I have been now alluding to) in facilitating 
the inquiries of modern mathematicians. Whether it might not 
be poſſible to realiſe a project which Leibnitz has ſomewhere 
mentioned, of introducing a ſimilar contrivance into other 
branches of knowledge, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; 
but that this idea has at leaſt ſome plauſibility, muſt, I think, be 
evident to thoſe who have reflected on the nature of the general 
terms which abound more or leſs in every cultivated language; 
and which may be conſidered as one ſpecies of inſtrumental aid 
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which art has diſcovered to our intellectual powers. From the ob- 


ſervations which I am afterwards to make, it will appear, that, with- 
out general terms, all our reaſonings muſt neceſſarily have been 
limited to particulars; and, conſequently, it is owing to the uſe of 
theſe, that the philoſopher is enabled to ſpeculate concerning claſſes 
of objects, with the ſame facility with which the ſavage or the 
peaſant ſpeculates concerning the individuals of which they are 


compoſed. The technical terms, in the different ſciences, ren- 


der the appropriated language of philofophy a ftill more conve- 


nient inſtrument of thought, than thoſe languages which have 


originated from popular uſe; and in proportion as theſe tech- 
nical terms improve in point of preciſion and comprehenſive- 
neſs, they will contribute to render our intellectual progreſs 
more certain and more rapid. While engaged* (ſays 
Mr. Lavoiſier) © in the compoſition of my Elements of 
s& Chemiſtry, I perceived, better than I had ever done 
“ before, the truth of an obſervation of Condillac, that we 


* chink only through the edi of words; and that lan- 


IT 's “ puages 
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&« guages are true analytical methods. Algebra, which, of all 
«© our modes of expreſſion, is the moſt ſimple, the moſt exact, 
« and the beſt adapted to its purpoſe, is, at the ſame time, a 
“language and an analytical method. The art of reaſoning 18 
nothing more than a language well arranged.“ The influence 
which theſe very enlightened and philoſophical views have al- 


ready had on the doctrines of chemiſtry, cannot fail to be known . 


to moſt of my readers. 


Taz foregoing remarks, in ſo far as they relate to the poſ- 
ſibility of aſſiſting our reaſoning and inventive powers, by new 
inſtrumental aids, may perhaps appear to be founded too much 
upon theory; but this objection cannot be made to the 
reaſonings I have offered on the importance of the ſtudy of 
method.—To the juſtneſs of theſe, the whole hiſtory of ſcience 
bears teſtimony ; but more eſpecially, the hiſtories of Phyſics 
and of pure Geometry ; which afford ſo remarkable an illuſtra- 
tion of the general doctrine, as can ſcarcely fail to be ſatisfac- 
tary, even to thoſe who are the moſt diſpoſed to doubt the 


efficacy of art in direQing the exertions of genius. 


W1TH reſpe& to the former, it is ſufficient to mention the 


wonderful effects which the writings of Lord Bacon have pro- 


duced, in accelerating its progreſs. The philoſophers, who 
flouriſhed before his time, were, undoubtedly, not inferior to 
their ſucceſſors, either in genius or induſtry : but their plan of 
inveſtigation was erroneous; and their labours have produced 
only a chaos of fictions and abſurdities. The illuſtrations which 
his works contain, of the method of induction, general as the 


terms are, in which they are expreſſed, have gradually turned 
the 
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| the attention of the moderns to the rules of philoſophiſing ; 
have led the way to thoſe important and ſublime diſcoveries in 
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phyſics, which reflect ſo much _—_— on the preſent age. 


THE rules of philoſophiſing, however, even in phyſics, have 
never yet been laid down with a ſufficient degree of preciſion, 


minuteneſs, or method; nor have they ever been ſtated and 


illuſtrated in ſo clear and popular a manner, as to render them 
intelligible to the generality of readers. The truth, perhaps, 
is; that the greater part of phyſical inquirers have derived what 


knowledge of them they poſſeſs, rather from an attention to 


the excellent models of inveſtigation, which the writings of 
Newton exhibit, than from any of the ſpeculations of Lord 
Bacon, or his commentators: and, indeed, ſuch is the incapa- 
city of molt people for abſtra& reaſoning, that I am inclined 
to think, even if the rules of inquiry were delivered in a per- 


fectly complete and unexceptionable form, it might ſtill be 


expedient to teach them to the majority of ſtudents, rather by 
examples, than in the form of general principles. But it does 
not therefore follow, that an attempt to illuſtrate and to me- 
thodize theſe rules, would be uſeleſs; for it muſt be remem- 
bered, that, although an original and inventive genius, like that 


of Newton, be ſufficient to eſtabliſh a ſtandard for the imitation 


of his age, yet, that the genius of Newton himſelf was en- 
couraged and led by the light of Bacon's philoſophy. _ 


THE uſe which the ancient Greek geometers made of their 


analyſis, affords an additional illuſtration of the utility of me- 


thod in guiding ſcientific invention, To facilitate the ſtudy of 
this 
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Introduction. this ſpecies of inveſtigation, they wrote no leſs than thirty- 
three preparatory books; and they conſidered an addreſs, in 
the practice of it, (or, as MAriNus calls it, a duvapus avanuriry) 
as of much more value, than an extenſive acquaintance with 
the principles of the ſcience . Indeed, it is well known, to 
every one who is at all converſant with eometrical inveſtiga- 
tions, that although it may be poſſible for a perſon, without 
the aſſiſtance of the method of analyſis, to ſtumble accidentally 


on a ſolution, or on a demonſtration ; yet it is impoſſible for 


him to poſſeſs a juſt confidence in his own powers, or to carry 
on a regular plan of invention and diſcovery. It is well known, 
too, that an acquaintance with this method brings geometers 
much more nearly upon a level with each other, than they 
would be otherwiſe: not that it is poſlible, by any rules, to 
ſuperſede, entirely, ingenuity and addreſs; but, becauſe, in 
in conſequence of the uniformity of the plan on which the 
method proceeds, experience communicates a certain dexterity 
in the uſe of it; which muſt in time give to a very ordinary 
degree of ſagacity, a ſuperiority, on the whole, to the greateſt 
natural ingenuity, unaſliſted by rule f. | 4955 
| To 
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+ * Mathematica multi ſciunt, matheſin pauci. Aliud eſt enim noſſe propo- 


ſitiones aliquot, et nonnullas ex 1is obvias elicere, caſu potius quam certa aliqua 


diſcurrendi norma, aliud ſcientiz ipfius naturam ac indolem perſpectam habere, 
in ejus ſe adyta penetrare, et ab univerſalibus inſtructum eſſe præceptis, quibus 
theoremata ac problemata innumera excogitandi, eademque demonſtrandi faci- 
litas comparetur. Ut enim pictorum vulgus prototypon ſæpe ſæpius exprimendo, 
quendam pingendi uſum, nullam vero pictoriæ artis quam optica ſuggerit ſcien- 


tiam adquirit, ita multi, lectis Euclidis et aliorum geometrarum libris, eorum 
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To theſe obſervations, I believe, I may add, that, after 


all that was done by the Greek philoſophers to facilitate 


mathematical invention, many rules ſtill remain to be 
ſuggeſted, which might be of important uſe, even in pure 
geometry. A variety of ſuch occur to every experienced ma- 
thematician, in the courſe of his inquiries, although, perhaps, 


he may not be at the trouble to ſtate them to himſelf in words; 


and it would plainly have ſaved him much expence of time and 


thought, beſide enabling him to conduct his reſearches on a more 


regular plan, if he had been taught them ſyſtematically at the 
commencement of his ſtudies. The more varied, abſtruſe, and 
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general inveſtigations of the moderns, ſtand in need, in a much 


greater degree, of the guidance of philoſophical principles; 
not only for enabling us to conduct, with ſkill, our particular 
reſearches, but for directing us to the different methods of 
reaſoning, to which we ought to have recourſe on different 
occaſions. A collection of ſuch rules would form, what 
might be called with propriety, the logic of mathematics; and 
would probably contribute greatly to the advancement of all 
thoſe branches of knowledge, to which mathematical learning 
is ſubſervient. 


Taz obſervations which have been now made, on the im- 
portance of method in conducting phyſical and mathematical 
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imitatione fingere propoſitiones aliquas ac demonſtrare ſolent, ipſam tamen 
ſecretiſſimam difficiliorum theorematum ac problematum ſolvendi methodum 


prorſus ignorant.“ | | 
Joannis de la Faille 'Theoremata de Centro Gravitatis, 


in præfat.— Antwerpiæ, 1632. 
reſearches, 
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ad particularly thoſe which relate to the laſt of theſe 
ſubjects, will not apply literally to our inquiries in meta- 


phyſics, morals, or politics; becauſe, in theſe ſciences, our 


reaſonings always conſiſt of a comparatively ſmall number of 
intermediate ſteps; and the obſtacles which retard our progreſs, 
do not, as in mathematics, ariſe from the difficulty of finding 
media of compariſon among our ideas. Not, that theſe ob- 
ſtacles are leſs real, or more eaſily ſurmounted : on the con- 


trary, it ſeems to require a ſtill rarer combination of talents to 


ſurmount them; for how ſmall is the number of individuals, 


who are qualified to think juſtly on metaphyſical, mopal, or 


political ſubjects; in compariſon of thoſe, who may be trained 


by practice to follow the longeſt proceſſes of mathematical 


reaſoning. From what theſe obſtacles ariſe, I ſhall not inquire 
particularly at preſent. Some of the more important of them 
may be referred to the imperfections of language; to the dif- 
ficulty of annexing preciſe and ſteady ideas to our words; to 
the difficulty, in ſome caſes, of conceiving the ſubjects of our 
reaſoning; and, in others, of diſcovering, and keeping in view, 
all the various circumſtances upon which our judgment ought 
to proceed; and above all, to the prejudices which early im- 
preſſions and aſſociations create, to warp our opinions. To 
illuſtrate theſe ſources of error, in the different ſciences which 
are liable to be affected by them, and to point out the moſt 
effectual means for guarding againſt them, would form another 
very intereſting article, in a philoſophical ſyſtem of logic. 


THz method of communicating to others, the principles 


of the different ſciences, has been as much neglected by the 
writers 
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writers on logic, as the rules of inveſtigation and diſcovery 5 Imroduction. 
and yet, there is certainly no undertaking whatever, in which 6 

their aſſiſtance is more indiſpenſibly requiſite. The firſt prin- 

eiples of all the ſciences are intimately connected with the 

philoſophy of the human mind; and it is the province of the 

logician, to ſtate theſe in ſuch a manner, as to lay a ſolid 

foundation for the ſuperſtructures which others are to rear. It 


2 is in ſtating ſuch principles, accordingly, that elementary writers 

; are chiefly apt to fail. How unſatisfactory, for example, are 
3 the introductory chapters in moſt ſyſtems of natural philoſophy ; 

9 not in conſequence of any defect of phyſical or of mathematical : 


knowledge in their authors, but in conſequence of a want of atten- 
tion to the laws of human thought, and to the general rules of 
juſt reaſoning! The ſame remark may be extended to the form, 
in which the elementary principles of many of the other ſciences 
are commonly exhibited ; and, if I am not miſtaken, this want 
of order, among the firſt ideas which they. preſent to the mind, 
is a more powerful obſtacle to the progreſs of knowledge, than 


is generally imagined. 


2 I 8HALTL only obſerve farther, with reſpect to the utility of | 

1 4 » 4 | . . - . * 
1 the philoſophy of mind, that as there are ſome arts, in which 

VB we not only employ the intellectual faculties as inſtruments, but 

BY operate on the mind as a ſubject; ſo, to thoſe individuals who 

2 : aim at excellence in ſuch purſuits, the ſtudies I have now been 

= recommending are,. in a more peculiar manner, intereſting 

M and important. In poetry, in painting, in eloquence, and in 


all the other fine arts, our ſucceſs depends on the ſkill with 


E which we are able to adapt the efforts of our genius to 
9 I Z the 
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the human frame; and it is only on a philoſophical analyſis 


of the mind, that a ſolid foundation can be laid for their 


farther improvement. Man, too, is the ſubject on which 
the practical moraliſt and the enlightened ſtateſman have to 
operate. Of the former, it is the profeſſed object to engage the 
attention of individuals to their own beſt intereſts ; - and to 
allure them to virtue and happineſs, by every conſideration that 
can influence the underſtanding, the imagination, or the heart. 
To the latter, is aſſigned the ſublimer office of ſeconding the 
benevolent intentions of Providence in the adminiſtration of 
human affairs; to diffuſe as widely and equally as poſſible, 
among his fellow-citizens, the advantages of the ſocial union; 
and, by a careful ſtudy of the conſtitution of man, and of the 
circumſtances in which he is placed, to modify the political 
order, in ſuch a manner as may allow free ſcope and opera- 
tion to thoſe principles of intellectual and moral improvement, 


which nature has implanted in our ſpecies, 


In all theſe caſes, T am very ſenſible, that the utility of 
ſyſtematical rules has been called in queſtion by philoſophers 
of note; and that many plauſible arguments in ſupport of their 
opinion, may be derived from the ſmall number of individuals 
who have been regularly trained to eminence in the arts, 
in compariſon of thoſe' who have been guided merely 
by untutored genius, and the example of their predeceſſors. 
I know, too, that it may be urged with truth, that rules have, 
in ſome caſes, done more harm than good; and have miſled, 
inſtead of directing, the natural exertions of the mind. But, 
in all ſuch inſtances, in which philoſophical principles have failed 

in 
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in producing their intended effect, I will venture to aſſert, that Introduction. 

they have done ſo, either in conſequence of errors, which were * 

accidentally blended with them; or, in conſequence of their 

poſſeſſing only that light and partial influence over the genius, 

which enabled them to derange its previouſly acquired habits; 

without regulating its operations, upon a ſyſtematical plan, 

with ſteadineſs and efficacy. In all the arts of life, whether ; 

trifling or important, there is a certain degree of Mill, which may 

be attained by our untutored powers, aided by imitation ; and 

this ſkill, inſtead of being perfected by rules, may, by means 

of them, be diminiſhed or deſtroyed, if theſe rules are partially 

and imperfectly apprehended ; or even if they are not ſo fami- 

liarized to the underſtanding, as to influence its exertions uni- 

formly and habitually. In the caſe of a muſical performer, 

who has learned his art merely by the ear, the firſt effects of 

ſyſtematical inſtruction are, I believe, always unfavourable. 

The eſſect is the ſame, of the rules of elocution, when firſt 

communicated to one who has attained, by his natural taſte and 

good ſenſe, a tolerable propriety in the art of reading. But it does ; 

not follow from this, that, in either of theſe arts, rules are uſeleſs... 

It only follows, that, in order to unite eaſe and grace with cor- 

rectneſs, and to preſerve the felicities of original genius, amidſt thoſe: 

reſtraints which may give them an uſeful direction, it is neceſſary 

that the acquiſitions of education ſhould, by long and early habits, 

be rendered, in ſome meaſure, a ſecond nature — The ſame 

obſervations will be found to apply, with very light alterations, 

to arts of more ſerious importance. In the art of legiſlation, 

for example, there is a certain degree of ſkill, which may be 

acquired merely from the routine of buſineſs; and when once 
| 1 2 a poli- 
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Introduction. a politician has been formed, in this manner, among the details 


of office, a partial ſtudy of general principles, will be much 
more likely to lead him aſtray, than to enlighten his conduct. 
But there is neverthelefs a ſcience of legiſlation, which the 
details of office, and the intrigues of popular aſſemblies, will 


never communicate; a ſcience, of which the principles muſt 


be ſought for in the conſtitution of human nature, and in the 
general laws which regulate the courſe of human affairs; and 
which, if ever, in conſequence of the progreſs of reaſon, phi- 
loſophy ſhould be enabled to aſſume that aſcendant in the go- 
vernment of the world, which has hitherto been maintained 
by accident, combined with the paſſions and caprices of a few 
leading individuals, may, perhaps, produce more perfect and 
happy forms of ſociety, than have yet been realized in the 


hiſtory of mankind. R 


I HAVE thus endeavoured to point out, and illuſtrate, a few 
of the moſt important purpoſes to which the philoſophy 
of the human mind is ſubſervient. It will not, however, 
I flatter myſelf, be ſuppoſed” by any of my readers, that I 
mean to attempt a ſyſtematical work, on all, or any of 


the ſubjects I have now mentioned; the moſt limited of 


which, would furniſh matter for many volumes. What 
I have aimed at, has been, to give, in the firſt place, as 
diſtinct and complete an analyſis as I could, of the prin- 
ciples, both intellectual and active, of our nature; and, in 
the ſecond place, to illuſtrate, as I proceed, the application of 


theſe general laws of the human conſtitution, to the different 


claſſes of phenomena which reſult from them. In the ſelection 
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of theſe phenomena, although I have ſometimes been guided IntroduQion. 


chiefly by the curioſity of the moment, or the accidental courſe 
of my own ſtudies; yet, I have had it in view, to vary, as far 
as poſſible, the nature of my ſpeculations, in order toſhew how 
numerous and different the applications are, of which this 


philoſophy is ſuſceptible. It will not, therefore, I hope, be 


objected to me, that I have been guilty of a blameable violation 
of unity in the plan of my work, till it be conſidered how far 


ſuch a violation was uſeful for accompliſhing the purpoſes for 


which I write, One ſpecies of unity, I am willing to believe, 


an attentive reader will be able to trace in it; I mean, that uni- 


formity of thought and deſign, © which” (as Butler well re- 
marks) © we may always expect to meet with in the compoſi- 
< tions of the lame bor, when he writes with ſimplicity, and 
in earneſt.” - | 
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PHILOSOPHY 


HUM AN MIN p. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
Of the Powers of External Perception. 


AKLSTITON 1 


Of the Theories which have been formed by Philoſophers, to explain 
the Manner in which the MiND perceives external Objects. 


A” ONG the various phenomena which the human mind © H A 2 
preſents to our view, there is none more calculated to NS 
excite our curioſity and our wonder, than the communication 
which is carried on between the ſentient, thinking, and active 

principle within us, and the material objects with which we are 
ſurrounded. How little ſoever the bulk of mankind may be 

diſpoſed to attend to ſuch inquiries, there is ſcarcely a perſon to 


be found, who has not occaſionally turned his thoughts to that 
myſterious 
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CH AP. myſterious influence, which the will poſſeſſes over the members 
w—— Of te body; and to thoſe powers of perception, which ſeem to 


inform us, by a ſort of inſpiration, of the various changes which 
take place in the external univerſe. Of thoſe who receive the: 
advantages of a liberal education, there are perhaps few, who 
paſs the period of childhood, withont feeling their curioſity ex- 
cited by this incomprehenſible communication between mind 
and matter. For my own part, at leaſt, I cannot recollect the 
date of my earlieſt ſpeculations on the ſubject. 

IT is to the phenomena of perception alone, that I am to 
confine myſelf in the following eſſay; and even with reſpe& 
to theſe, all that I propoſe, is to offer a few general remarks 
on ſuch of the common miſtakes concerning them, as may be 
moſt likely to miſlead us in our future inquiries. Such of my 
readere as with to conſider them more in detail, will find ample 
ſatisfaction in the writings of Dr. Reid. 


IN conſidering the phenomena of perception, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the attention of philoſophers would be directed, 
in the firſt inſtance, to the ſenſe of ſeeing. The variety of 
information and of enjoyment we receive by it; the rapidity 
with which this information and enjoyment are conveyed to us; 
and above all, the intercourſe it enables us to maintain with the 
more diſtant part of the univerſe, cannot fail to give it, even in 


the apprehenſion of the moſt careleſs obſerver, a pre-eminence 


over all our other perceptive faculties. Hence it is, that the 
various theories, which have been formed to explain the ope- 


rations of our ſenſes, have a more immediate reference to 
that 
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that of ſeeing; and that the greater part of the metaphyſical C * y P. 


language, concerning perception in general, appears evidently, Comms 


from its, etymology, to have been ſuggeſted by the phenomena 
of viſion, Even when applied to this ſenſe, indeed, it can at 
moſt amuſe the fancy, without conveying any preciſe know- 
ledge; but, when applied to the other ſenſes, it is altogether 
abſurd and unintelligible. 

IT would be tedious and uſeleſs, to conſider particularly, the 
different hypotheſes which have been advanced upon this ſub- 


jet, To all of them, I apprehend, the two\following remarks 
will be found applicable: Firſt, that, in the formation of . 


them, their authors have been influenced by ſome general 
maxims of philoſophiſing, borrowed from phyſics ; and Secondly, 
that they have been influenced by an indiſtinct, but deep rooted, 


conviction, of the immateriality of the ſoul ; which, although 


not preciſe enough to point out to them the abſurdity of at- 
tempting to illuſtrate its operations by the analogy of matter, 
was yet ſufficiently ſtrong, to induce them to Keep the 
abſurdity of their theories as far as poſſible out of view, by 
alluſions to thoſe phyſical facts, in which the diſtinctive 
properties of matter are the leaſt groſsly and palpably expoſed 
to our obſervation. To the former of theſe circumſtances, is 
to be aſcribed, the general principle, upon which all the known 
theories of perception proceed ; that, in order to explain the 
intercourſe between the mind and diſtant objects, it is neceſſary 
to ſuppole the exiſtence of ſomething intermediate, by which 


its perceptions are produced; to the latter, the various meta- 


K phorical 
£ | | 
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O H 2 P. phorical expreſſions of ideas, ſpecies, forms, ſhadows, phantaſms, 
3 images; Which, while they amuſed the fancy with ſome remote 


analogies to the objects of our ſenſes, did not directly revolt 
our reaſon, by preſenting to us any of the tangible qualities of 
body. 


&« IT was the doctrine of ARISTOTLE,” (ſays Dr. REI p,) 
&« that, as our ſenſes cannot receive external material objects 
te themſelves, they receive their ſpecies ; that is, their images or 
„ forms, without the matter; as wax receives the form of the 
« ſeal, without any of the matter of it. Theſe images or forms, 
« impreſſed upon the ſenſes, are called /en/ible ſpecies ; and are 
© the objects only of the ſenſitive part of the mind: but by va- 
* rious, internal powers, they are retained, refined, and ſpi- 


4 ritualized, ſo as to become objects of memory and imagina- 


tion; and, at laſt, of pure intellection. When they are 
objects of memory and of imagination, they get the name 
“of phantaſms, When, by farther refinement, and being 
« ſtripped of their particularities, they become objects of ſcience, 
te they are called intelligible ſpecies: fo that every immediate 
object, whether of ſenſe, of memory, of imagination, or 
“of reaſoning, muſt be ſome phantaſm, or ſpecies, in the mind 
e itlelf. f 


« Tar followers of Ariftotle, eſpecially the ſchoolmen, made 
* great additions to this theory; which the author himſelf 
% mentions very briefly, and with an appearance of reſerve. 
They entered into large diſquiſitions with regard to the ſen- 


ſible ſpecies, what kind of things they are; how they are ſent 
« forth 
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forth by the object, and enter by the organs of the ſenſes ; CHA * 


« how they are preſerved, and refined by various agents, called 
ce internal ſenſes, concerning the number and offices of which 
they had many controverſies “. 


Tu Platoniſts, too, although they denied the great doc- 
trine of the Peripatetics, that all the objects of human un- 


derſtanding enter at firſt by the ſenſes; and maintained, that 


there exiſt eternal and immutable ideas, which were prior to the 
objects of ſenſe, and about which all ſcience was employed; 


yet appear to have agreed with them in their notions concern- 
ing the mode in which external objects are perceived. This 


Dr. Reid infers, partly from the ſilence of Ariſtotle about any 
difference between himſelf and his maſter upon this point; and 
partly from a paſſage in the ſeventh book of Plato's Republic; 
in which he compares the proceſs of the mind in perception, to 
that of a perſon in a cave, who ſees not external objects them- 
ſelves, but only their ſhadows F. 


« Two thouſand years after Plato,” (continues Dr. Reid,) 
« Mr. Locke, who ſtudied the operations of the human mind 
e ſo much, and with ſo great ſucceſs, repreſents our manner of 
« perceiving external objects, by a ſimilitude very much re- 
« ſembling that of the cave.—* Methinks,” ſays he, © the un- 
« derſtanding is not much unlike a cloſet wholly ſhut from 
« light, with only ſome little opening left, to let in external 
e yif1ble reſemblances or ideas of things without. Would the 


Eſſays on the intellectual Powers of Man, p. 25. 
+ Ibid. P. 99. 


K 2 6 pictures 
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C M A F. „ pictures coming into ſuch a dark room but ſtay there, and lie 
— * ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would very much 


« reſemble the underſtanding of a man, in reference to all ob- 
« jects of ſight, and the ideas of them“. 


« PLATO's ſubterranean cave, and Mr. Locke's dark cloſet, 
* may be applied with eaſe to all the ſyſtems of perception that 


© have been invented: for they all ſuppoſe, that we perceive 
« not external objects immediately; and that the immediate 


objects of perception, are only certain ſhadows of the external 
© Objects. Thoſe ſhadows, or images, which we immediately 


© perceive, were by the ancients called ſpecies, forms, phantaſms. 
Since the time of Des Cartes, they have commonly been called 


&« zdeas f; and by Mr. Hume, impreſtont. But all philoſo- 
„ phers, from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree in this, that we do 
* not percelve external objects immediately; and that the imme- 
* diate object of perception muſt be ſome image preſent to 
the mind.“ On the whole, Dr. Reid remarks, © that in 
their ſentiments concerning perception, there appears an 
© uniformity, which rarely occurs upon ſubjects of fo abſtruſe a 


„ nature J.” 


THe very ſhort and imperfect review we have now taken, of 


the common theories of perception, is almoſt ſufficient, without 
any commentary, to eſtabliſn the truth of the two general ob- 
ſervations formerly made; for they all evidently proceed on a 
ſuppoſition, ſuggeſted by the phenomena of phyſics, that there 


* Locke on Human Underſtanding, book 11. chap. xi. 5 17. 
+ See Note [B]. t Reid, p. 116, 117. 
6 | muſt 
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mult of neceſſity exiſt ſome medium of communication between 
the objects of perception and the percipient mind; and they all 
indicate a ſecret convidion in their authors, of the eſſential diſ- 
tinction between mind and matter; which, although not ren- 
dered, by reflexion, ſufficiently preciſe and ſatisfactory, to ſhew 
them the abſurdity of attempting to explain the mode of their 
communication; had yet ſuch a degree of influence on their 
ſpeculations, as to induce them to exhibit their ſuppoſed medium 
under as myſterious and ambiguous a form as poſlible, in order 
that it might remain doubtful, to which of the two predica- 
ments, of body or mind, they meant that it ſhould be referred. 
By refining away the groſſer qualities of matter; and by allu- 
hons to ſome of the moſt aerial and magical appearances it 
aſſumes, they endeavoured, as it were, to ſpiritualize the nature 
of their medium; while, at the ſame time, all their language 
concerning it, implied ſuch a reference to matter, as was neceſ- 
ſary for furniſhing a plauſible foundation, for applying to it the 
received maxims of natural philoſophy. 


ANOTHER obſervation, too, which was formerly hinted at, 
is confirmed by the ſame hiſtorical review; that, in the order 
of inquiry, the phenomena of viſion had firſt engaged the at- 


tention of philoſophers; and had ſuggeſted to them the greater 


part of their language, with reſpect to perception in general; 
and that, in conſequence of this circumſtance, the common 
modes of expreſſion on the ſubject, unphiloſophical and fanciful 
at beſt, even when applied to the ſenſe of ſeeing, are, in the 


caſe of all the other ſenſes, obviouſly unintelligible and ſelf- 


contradictory.,—* As to objects of ſight, ſays Dr. Reid, I un- 
« derxſtand 
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* « derſtand what is meant by an image of their figure in the 
23 brain: but how ſhall we conceive an image of their colour, 
< where there is abſolute darkneſs? And, as to all other objects 

« of ſenſe, except figure and colour, I am unable to conceive 

< what is meant by an image of them. Let any man ſay, what 

„he means by an image of heat and cold, an image of 

< hardneſs or ſoftneſs, an image of ſound, or ſmell, or taſte. 

„The word image, when applied to theſe objects of ſenſe, has 

£ abſolutely no meaning. — This palpable imperfection in the 

ideal theory has plainly taken riſe from the natural order in 4 

which the phenomena of perception preſent themſelves to the 


curioſity. 


Tux miſtakes, which have been ſo long current in the world, 
about this part of the human conſtitution, will, I flatter myſelf, 
Juſtify me for proſecuting the ſubject a little farther ; in parti- 
cular, for illuſtrating, at ſome length, the firſt of the two gene- 
ral remarks already referred to. This ſpeculation I enter upon 
the more willingly, that it affords me an opportunity of ſtating 
ſome important principles with reſpe& to the object, and the 
limits, of philoſophical inquiry; to which I ſhall frequently have 
occaſion to refer, in the courſe of the following diſquiſitions. 
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SECTION II. 


Of certain natural Prejudices, which ſeem to have given riſe 
to the common Theories of Perception, 


F ſeems now to be pretty generally agreed among philoſo- 
phers, that there is no inſtance, in which we are able to 
perceive a neceſſary connexion between two ſucceſſive events; 


or to comprehend in what manner the one proceeds from the 
other, as its cauſe. From experience, indeed, we learn, that 


there are many events, which are conſtantly conjoined, ſo that 


the one invariably follows the other: but it is poſſible, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, that this connexion, though a 
conſtant one, as far as our obſervation has reached, may not be 
a neceſſary connexion ; nay, it is poſhble, that there may be no 
neceſſary connexions among any of the phenomena we ſee : 
and if there are any ſuch connexions exiſting, we may reſt 
aſſured that we ſhall never be able to diſcover them *. 


I 8HALL endeavour to ſhew, in another part of this work, 
that the doctrine I have now ſtated, does not lead to thoſe ſceptical 
concluſions, concerning the exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe, which an 
author of great ingenuity has attempted to deduce from it.— 
At preſent, it is ſufficient for my purpoſe to remark, that the 


* See Note [C]. P 
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3 two ſenſes which are widely different. When it is ſaid, that 


every change in nature indicates the operation of a cauſe, the 
word cauſe exprefſes ſomething which is ſuppoſed to be neceſ- 
ſarily connected with the change; and without which it could 


not have happened. This may be called the metaphy/ical mean- 


ing of the word; and ſuch cauſes may be called metaphy/ical 
or efficient cauſes, — In natural philoſophy, however, when we 
ſpeak of one thing being the cauſe of another, all that we mean 
is, that the two are conſtantly conjoined; ſo that, when we ſee 
the one, we may expect the other. Theſe conjunctions we 
learn from experience alone; and without an acquaintance with 
them, we could not accommodate our conduct to the eſtabliſhed 
courſe of nature. The cauſes which are the objects of our in- 
veſtigation in natural philoſophy, may, for the ſake of diſtinc- 


tion, be called phy/ical cauſes. 


I AM very ready to acknowledge, that this doctrine, con- 
cerning the object of natural philoſophy, is not altogether 
agreeable to popular prejudices. When a man, unaccuſtomed 
to metaphyſical ſpeculations, is told, for the firſt time, that 
the ſcience of phyſics gives us no information concerning the 
efficient cauſes of the phenomena about which it is employed, 
he feels ſome degree of ſurpriſe and mortification. The 
natural bias of the mind, is ſurely to conceive phyſical events as 
ſomehow linked together; and material ſubſtances, as poſſeſſed 


of certain powers and virtues, which fit them to produce par- 


ticular effects. That we have no reaſon to believe this to be 
the 
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the caſe, has been ſhewn in a very ſatisfactory manner by Mr. C . 29d 
Hume, and by other writers ; and muſt, indeed, appear evident 
to every perſon, on a moment's reflection. It is a curious 
queſtion, what gives riſe to the prejudice ? | 


In ſtating the argument for the exiſtence of the Deity, ſeveral 
modern philoſophers have been at pains to illuſtrate that law of 
our nature which leads us to refer every change we perceive in 
the univerſe, to the operation of an efficient cauſe *.—This re- 
a ference is not the reſult of reaſoning, but neceſſarily accompa- 
3 nies the perception ; ſo as to render it impoſſible for us to ſee the 
b change, without feeling a conviction of the operation of ſome 
cauſe, by which it was produced ; much in the ſame manner 
in which we find it to be impoſſible to conceive a ſenſation, 
without being impreſſed with a belief of the exiſtence of a 
ſentient being. Hence, I apprehend, it is, that when we ſee 
two events conſtantly conjoined, we are led to aſſociate the idea 
of cauſation, or efficiency, with the former, and to refer to it 
that power or energy by which the change was produced; in 
conſequence of which aſſociation, we come to conſider philo- 
ſophy as the knowledge of efficient cauſes; and loſe ſight of 
the operation of mind, in producing the phenomena of na- 
ture.—It is by an aſſociation ſomewhat ſimilar, that we connect 
our ſenſations of colour, with the primary qualities of body. 
A moment's reflexion muſt ſatisfy any one, that the ſenſation 
of colour can only reſide in a mind; and yet our natural 
bias is ſurely to connect colour with extenſion and figure, 
and to conceive white, blue, and yellow, as ſomething ſpread 


See, in particular, Dr. Reid's Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. 
L Over 
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C H AP. over the ſurfaces of bodies. In the ſame way, we are led to 


* 


4 


Li 


* 


aſſociate with inanimate matter, the ideas of power, force, 
energy, and cauſation ; which are all attributes of mind; and 
can exiſt in a mind only. | 


TH1s bias of our nature is ſtrengthened by another aſſocia- 
tion. Our language, with reſpect to cauſe and effect, is bor- 
rowed by analogy from material objects. Some of theſe we ſee 
ſcattered about us, without any connexion between them ; ſo 
that one of them may be removed from its place, without diſ- 
turbing the reſt. We can, however, by means of ſome mate- 
rial vinculum, connect two or more objects together; ſo that 
whenever the one is moved, the others ſhall follow. In like- 
manner, we ſee ſome events, which occaſionally follow one 
another, and which are occaſionally disjoined : we ſee others, 
where the ſucceſſion is conſtant and invariable. The for— 
mer we conceive to be analogous to objects which are looſe, 
and unconnected with each other; and whoſe contiguity in 
place, is owing merely to accidental poſition. The others to 
objects, which are tied together by a material vinculum. Hence 
we transfer to ſuch events, the ſame language which we apply 
to connected objects. We ſpeak of a connexion between two 
events, and of a chain of cauſes and effects . 


THAT this language is merely analogical, and that we know 


nothing of phyſical events, but the laws which regulate their 
ſucceſſion, muſt, I think, appear very obvious to every perſon 


See Note [D]. 
Who. 
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| who takes the trouble to reflect on the ſubject; and yet it is 0 1 A P. 


certain, that it has miſſed the greater part of philoſophers; and ee 


has had a ſurpriſing influence on the ſyſtems, which they have 


formed in very different departments of ſcience. 


"XN | | 
A FEw remarks, on ſome of the miſtaken concluſions to 


which the vulgar notions concerning the connexions among 
phyſical events, have given riſe in natural philoſophy, will 
illuſtrate clearly the origin of the common theories of percep- 
tion; and will, at the ſame time, ſatisfy the reader, with re- 
ſpect to the train of thought which ſuggeſted the foregoing 


obſervations. . 


— 


THE maxim, that nothing can act but where it is, and when 


it is, has always been admitted, with reſped to metaphyſical or 


efficient cauſes. © Whatever objects“ (ſays Mr. Hume) “ ar 

* conſidered as cauſes or effects, are contiguous ; and nothing 
© can operate in a time or place, which is ever ſo little removed 
from thoſe of its exiſtence.” © We may therefore” (he adds) 
« conlider the relation of contiguity, as eſſential to that of 
<« cauſation.” But although this maxim ſhould be admitted, 


with reſpect to cauſes which are efficient, and which, as ſuch, 


are neceſſarily connected with their effects; there is ſurely no 


good reaſon for extending it to phyſical cauſes, of which we 
know nothing, but that they are the conſtant forerunners and 
ſigns of certain natural events. It may, indeed, be improper,. 
according to this doctrine, to retain the expreſſions, cauſe and 
get, in natural philoſophy ; but, as long as the preſent lan- 
guage upon the ſubje& continues in uſe, the propriety of its 

L 2 appli- 
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C 22 8 P. application, in any partieular inſtance, does not depend on the 
L—— Ccontiguity of the two events in place or time, but ſolely on 


this queſtion, whether the one event be the conſtant -and | 
invariable forerunner of the other, ſo that it may be conſi- 
dered as its infallible ſign ?—Notwithſtanding, however, the 
evidence of this concluſion, philoſophers have in general pro- 
ceeded upon a contrary ſuppoſition; and have diſcovered an 
unwillingneſs, even in phyſics, to call one event the cauſe of 
another, if the ſmalleſt interval of ſpace or time exiſted between 
them. In the caſe of motion, communicated by impulſe, they 
have no ſcruple to call the impulſe the cauſe of the motion ; 
but they will not admit that one body can be the cauſe of mo- 
tion in another, placed at a diſtance from it, unleſs a connexion 
is carried on between them, by means of ſome intervening 
medium. | 


I FLATTER myſelf, it is unneceſlary for me, after what has 
already been ſaid, to employ any arguments to prove, that the 


communication of motion by impulſe, is as unaccountable as 


any other phenomenon in nature. 'Thoſe philoſophers who 
have attended at all to the ſubject; even they who have been 
the leaſt ſceptical with reſpect to cauſe and effect, and who have 
admitted a neceſſary connexion among phyſical events, have 
been forced to acknowledge, that they could not diſcover any 
neceſſary connexion between impulſe and motion. Hence, 
ſome of them have been led to conclude, that the impulſe 
only rouſes the activity of the body, and that the ſubſequent 
motion is the effect of this activity, conſtantly exerted. 
Motion,“ ſays one writer, © is action; and a continued mo- 

e tion 
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* tion implies a continued action.“ The impulſe is only the C . aſia 


e cauſe of the beginning of the motion: its continuance muſt be 


_ © the effect of ſome other cauſe, which continues to act as long 
* as the body continues to move.” The attempt which another 
writer of great learning has made, to revive the ancient theory 
of mind, has ariſen from a ſimilar view of the ſubject before us. 
He could diſcover no neceſſary connexion between impulſe and 
motion; and concluded, that the impulſe was only the occafion of 
the motion, the beginning and continuance of which; he aſcribed 
to the continued agency of the mind with which the body is 


animated. 


ALTHOUGH, however, it be obvious, on a moment's conſi- 
deration, that we are as ignorant of the connexion between im- 
pulſe and motion, as of the connexion between fire and any of 
the effects we ſee it produce, philoſophers, in every age, ſeem 
to have conſidered the production of motion by impulſe, as 
almoſt the only phyſical fact which ſtood in need of no. expla- 
nation, When we ſee one body attract another at a diſtance, 
our curioſity is rouſed, and we inquire how the connection is 
carried on between them. But when we ſee a body begin to 
move in conſequence of an impulſe which another has given 
it, we inquire no farther: on the contrary, we think a fact 
ſufficiently accounted for, if it. can be ſhewn to be a caſe 
of impulſe. This diſtinction, between motion produced by 
impulſe, and the other phenomena of nature, we are led, in a 
great meaſure, to make, by confounding together efficient 
and phyſical cauſes; and by applying to the latter, maxims 


which have properly a reference only to the former, —Another 
circum 
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circumſtance, likewiſe, has' probably confiderable influence: that, 
as it is by means of impulſe alone, that we ourſelves have a 
power of moving external objects; this fact is more familiar 
to us from our infancy than any other; and ſtrikes us as a fact 
which is neceſſary, and which could not have happened other- 
wiſe. Some writers have even gone ſo far as to pretend that, 
although the experiment had never been made, the communi- 
cation of motion by 1 might have been predicted by 


reaſoning a priori *. | ; 


From the following paſſage, in one of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
letters to Dr. Bentley, it appears, that he ſuppoſed the com- 
munication of motion by impulſe, to be a phenomenon much 


more explicable, than that a connexion ſhould ſubſiſt between 
two bodies placed at a diftance from each other, without any 
intervening medium. © It is inconceivable,” ſays he, that 
< inanimate brute matter ſhould, without the mediation of 


* ſomething elſe which is not material, operate upon, and affect 
* other matter, without mutual contact; as it muſt do, if gra- 
vitation, in the ſenſe of Epicurus, be eſſential and inherent in it. 
* And this is one reaſon why I defired that you would not 
* aſcribe innate gravity to me. That gravity ſhould be innate, 
* inherent, and eſſential to matter, fo that one body may act 
on another, through a vacuum, without the mediation of any 
* thing elſe, by and through which their action and force may 
be conveyed from one to another, is to me ſo great an abſurdi- 
ty, that I believe no man who has, in philoſophical matters, a 
competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it.” 


See an Anſwer to Lord Kaims's Eſſay on Motion; by John Stewart, M. D. 
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WIr n this paſſage I ſo far agree, as to allow that it is im- C 1 * p. 
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poſſible to conceive, in what manner one body acts on another! 


at a diſtance, through a vacuum. But I cannot admit that it 


removes the difficulty to ſuppoſe, that the two bodies are in 
actual contact. That one body may be the efficient cauſe of 
the motion of another body placed at a diſtance from it, I do 
by no means aſſert; but only, that we have as good reaſon to 
believe that this may be poſſible, as to believe that any one na- 
tural event is the efficient cauſe of another. 


I HAVE been led into this very long diſquiſition, concerning: 
efficient and phyſical cauſes, in order to point out the origin of 
the common theories of perception; all of which appear to me, 
to have taken riſe from the ſame prejudice, which I have already 
remarked to have had ſo extenſive an influence upon the ſpe- 


culations of natural philoſophers. 


THAT, in the caſe of the perception of diſtant objects, we are 
naturally inclined to ſuſpect, either ſomething to be emitted from 
the object to the organ of ſenſe, or ſome medium to intervene 
between the object and organ, by means of which the former 
may communicate an impulle to the latter; appears from the com- 
mon modes of expreſſion on the ſubject, which are to be found 
in all languages. In our own, for example, we frequently hear 
the vulgar ſpeak, of light ftriking the eye; not in conſequence 
of any philoſophical theory they have been taught, but of their · 
own crude and undirected ſpeculations. Perhaps there are few 


men among thoſe who have attended at all to the hiſtory of 
their own thoughts, who will not recollect the influence of theſe 
ideas, 
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ideas, at a period of life long prior to the date of their philo- 
ſophical ſtudies. Nothing, indeed, can be conceived more 
ſimple and natural than their origin. When an object is placed 
in a certain ſituation with reſpect to a particular organ of the 
body, a perception ariſes in the mind: when the object is re- 
moved, the perception ceaſes. * Hence we are led to apprehend 
ſome connexion between the object and the perception; and as - 
we are accuſtomed to believe, that matter produces its effects 
by impulſe, we conclude that there muſt be ſome material me- 
dium intervening between the object and organ, by means of 
which the impulſe is communicated from the one to the 
other.—That this 1s really the caſe, I do not mean to diſpute. 
I think, however, it is evident, that the- exiſtence of ſuch a 
medium does not in any caſe appear @ Priori; and yet the 
natural prejudices of men have given riſe to an univerſal belief 
of it, long before they were able to produce any good argu- 
ments in ſupport of their opinion. 


Nor is it only to account for the connexion between 
the object and the organ of ſenſe, that philoſophers have 


had recourſe to the theory of impulſe. They have imagined. 
that the impreſſion on the organ of ſenſe is communicated to 


Tum porro varios rerum ſentimus odores, 
Nec tamen ad nareis venienteis cernimus unquam: 
Nec calidos æſtus tuimur, nec frigora quimus 
Uſurpare oculis, nec voces cernere ſuemus 
Quz tamen omnia corporea conſtare neceſſe *ſt 
Natura ; quoniam ſenſus impellere poſſunt. 
| Lockxr. lib. i. p. 299. 


the 
\ 
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the mind, in a ſimilar manner. As one body produces a C HA P. 
change in the ſtate of another by impulſe, ſo it has been ſu ß 


| poſed, that the external object produces perception, (which is 
a change in the ſtate of the mind,) firft, by ſome, material im- 
preſſion made on the organ of ſenſe ; and, ſecondly, by ſome 
material impreſſion communicated from the organ to the mind 
along the nerves and brain. Theſe ſuppoſitions, indeed, as 1 
had occaſion already to hint, were, in the ancient theories of 
perception, rather implied than expreſſed; but by modern phi- 
loſophers, they have been ſtated in the form of explicit pro- 
poſitions. © As to the manner, ſays Mr. Locke, “ in which 
e bodies produce ideas in us; it is manifeſtly by impulſe, the 
only way which we can conceive bodies operate in “.“ And Sir 
Iſaac Newton, although he does not ſpeak of an impuſſe made on 
the mind, plainly proceeded on the principle that, as matter 
can only move matter by impulſe, ſo no connexion could be 
carried on between matter and mind, unleſs the mind were 
preſent (as he expreſſes it) to the matter from which the laſt 
impreſſion is communicated. © Is not” (ſays he) © the ſen- 
“ ſorium of animals, the place where the ſentient ſubſtance is 
<« preſent; and to which. the ſenſible ſpecies of things are 
* brought, through the nerves and brain, that there they may 
* be perceived by the mind preſent in that place?“ Dr. Clarke 
has expreſſed the ſame idea ſtill more confidently, in the fol- 
| lowing paſſage of one of his letters to Leibnitz. Without 


2 being om T to the images of the things perceived, the 
" foul | 2 
5 Eſſay on . Underſtanding, book ii. chap. viii. 5 11. 

+ This phraſe of “ the ſoul being preſent to the images of external objects,“ 
has been uſed by many philoſophers, ſince the time of Des Cartes; evi- 
M dently 
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C HA P. 4 ſoul could not poſſibly perceive them. A living ſubſtance can 
— * only there perceive, where it is preſent. Nothing can any 
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more act, or be oO upon, where it is not preſent, than it 
can when it is not.“ How body acts upon mind, or mind 
upon body,” (fays Dr. Porterfield &,) “I know not; but this 
“J am very certain of, that nothing can act, or be acted upon, 
« where it is not; and therefore, our mind can never perceive 
e any thing but its own proper modifications, and the various 
« ſtates of the ſenſorium, to which it is preſent :. ſo that it is not 
the external ſun and moon, which are in the heavens, which 
Our mind perceives, but only their image or repreſentation, 
ei mpreſſed upon the ſenſorium. How the ſoul of a feeing man 
& ſees theſe images, or how it receives thoſe ideas, from ſuch 
e agitations in the ſenſorium, I know not; but I am ſure it can 
“never perceive the external bodies themſelves, to which it is 


te not preſent.” R 


* 


— — 


dently from a deſire to avoid the abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that images of extenſion 
and figure can exiſt in an unextended mind. 

c Quzris,” (ſays Des Cartes himſelf, in replying to the objections of one of his 
antagoniſts) © quomodo exiſtimem in me ſubjecto inextenſo recipi poſſe ſpeciem, 
« 1deamve corporis quod extenſum eſt. Reſpondeo nullam ſpeciem corpoream 
in mente recipi, ſed puram intellectionem tam rei corporeæ quam incorporeæ 
C fieri abſque ulla ſpecie corporea; ad imaginationem vero, quæ non niſi de 
c rebus corporeis eſſe poteſt, opus quidem eſſe ſpecie quæ fit verum corpus, et 
« ad quam mens fe applicet, ſed non quæ in mente recipiatur.” It appears, 
therefore, that this philoſopher ſuppoſed his images, or ideas, to exift in the 
brain, and not in the mind. Mr. Locke's expreſſions ſometimes ny the one 
ſuppoſition, and ſometimes the other. 


* See his Treatiſe on the Eye, vol. it. p. 356. 
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* Tus ſame train of thinking, which had led theſe philo- C * bh P. 


ſophers to ſuppoſe, that external objects are perceived by means 
of ſpecies proceeding from the object to the mind, or by means 
of ſome material impreſſion made on the mind by the brain, 
has ſuggeſted to a late writer a very different theory; 
that the mind, when it perceives an external object, quits 


the body, and is preſent to the object of perception.“ The 


% mind,” (ſays the learned author of Antient Metaphyſics,) 
“ is not where the body is, when it perceives what is 
* diſtant from the body, either in time or place, becauſe no- 
“ thing can act, but when, and where, it is. Now, the mind 
te acts when it perceives. The mind, therefore, of every ani- 
« mal who has memory or imagination, acts, and by conſe- 
« ſequence exiſts, when and where the body is not; for it 
e perceives objects diſtant from the body both in time and 


e place f.“ Indeed, if we take for granted, that in perception 


the mind acts upon the object, or the object upon the mind, 
and, at the ſame time, admit the truth of the maxim, that 


%, 


* £« The lighteſt philoſophy” (ſays Mr. Hume) « teaches us, that nothing 
«© can ever be preſent to the mind, but an image, or perception; and that the 


« ſenſes are only the inlets, through which theſe images are conveyed ; with- | 


te out being able to produce any immediate intercourſe between the mind and the 
« object. The table, which we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh, as we remove farther 


Lo 


« from it: but the real table, which exiſts independent of us, ſuffers no al- 


te teration : it was, therefore, nothing but its image which was preſent to the 
« mind. Theſe“ (he adds) © are the obvious dictates of reaſon.” 


Ess Ax on the ACADEMICAL or SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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＋ Ant. Met. vol. ii. p. 306. 
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C H A P. © nothing can act but where it is, we muſt, of neceſſity, con- 


J. 


—＋＋ Clude, either that objects are perceived in a way ſimilar to 


what is ſuppoſed in the ideal theory, or that, in every act of 2 


perception, the ſoul quits the body, and is preſent to the object 
perceived. And accordingly, this alternative is expreſsly ſtated 


by Malebranche; who differs, however, from the writer laſt 


quoted, in the choice which he makes of his hypotheſis; and 


even reſts his proof of its truth on the improbability of the other 
opinion. © I ſuppoſe,” ſays he, © that every one will grant, 


that we perceive not external objects immediately, and of 
© themſelves. We ſee the ſun, the ſtars, and an infinity of 
© objects without us ; and it is not at all likely that, upon ſuch 
* occaſions, the ſoul ſallies out of the body, in order to be pre- 


e ſent to the objects perceived. She ſees them not therefore 


by themſelves; and the immediate object of the mind is 
not the thing perceived, but ſomething which is intimately 
„% united to the ſoul; and it is that which I call an idea: fo 
that by the word idea, I underſtand nothing elſe here but 
« that which is neareſt to the mind when we perceive any 
© Object. It ought to be carefully obſerved, that, in order 
to the mind's perceiving any object, it is abſolutely ne- 
e ceſſary that the idea of that object be actually preſent 


eto it. Of this it is not poſſible to doubt. The things 


„ which the ſoul perceives, are of two kinds. They are 
either in the foul, or they are without the ſoul. Thoſe 
« that are in the ſoul, are its' own thoughts; that is to ſay, 
« all its different modifications. The ſoul has no need of 
ideas for perceiving theſe things. But with regard to 
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s things without the ſoul, we. cannot perceive them but by. © ws 


© means of ideas.“ 


To theſe quotations, I fhall add another, which con- 
tains the opinion of Buffon upon the ſubject. As I do not 
underſtand it ſo completely, as to be able to tranſlate it in a 
manner intelligible to myſelf, I ſhall tranſcribe it in the words 
of the author. 


L' ame $'unit intimement à tel objet qu'il lui plait, la dif- 
& tance, la grandeur, la figure, rien ne peut nuire à cette union 
c lorſque l'ame la veut: elle ſe fait et ſe fait en un inſtant 
« ]a volonte n'eſt-elle done qu'un mouvement corporel, et la 
* contemplation un ſimple attouchement? Comment cet attouche- 
© ment pourroit-il ſe faire ſur un objet eloigne, ſur un ſujet 
« abſtrait? Comment pourroit-il 8'operer en un inſtant indivi- 
&« ſible? A-t-on jamais congu du mouvement, ſans qu'il y eut 
<« de Veſpace et du tems? La volonte, fi c'eſt un mouvement, 
« n'eſt done pas un mouvement materiel, et ſi Punion de Vame 
&« a {on objet eſt un attouchement, un contact, cet attouchement 
* ne ſe fait-il pas au loin? ce contact n'eſt il pas une pene- 
“ tration!“ | 


ALL theſe theories appear to me to have taken riſe, firſt, 
from an inattention to the proper object of philoſophy, and an 
application of the ſame general maxims to phyſical and to 
efficient cauſes; and, ſecondly, from an apprehenſion, that we 
underſtand the connexion between impulſe and motion, better 


than 
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than any other phyſical fact. From the detail which I have 
given, it appears how extenſive an influence this prejudice has _ 
had on the. inquiries both of natural philoſophers and of meta- 


phyſicians. _ 


IN the foregoing reaſonings, I have taken for granted, that 
motion may be produced by impulſe; and have contented my- 
ſelf with aſſerting, that this fact is not more explicable, than 
the motions which the Newtonians refer to gravitation ; or than 
the intercourſe which is carried on between the mind and exter- 
nal objects in the caſe of perception. The truth, however, is, 
that ſome of the ableſt philoſophers in Europe are now ſatiſ- 
fied, not only that there is no evidence of motion being in 
any caſe produced by the actual contact of two bodies; but 


that very ſtrong proofs may be given, of the abſolute im- 


poſſibility of ſuch a ſuppoſition: and hence they have been 
led to conclude, that all the effects which are commonly 
referred to impulſe, ariſe from a power of repulſion, extend- 
ing to a ſmall and imperceptible diſtance round every ele- 
ment of matter. If this doctrine ſhall be confirmed by 
future ſpeculations in phyſics, it muſt appear to be a cu- 
rious circumſtance in the hiſtory of ſcience, that philoſo- 
phers have been ſo long occupied in attempting to trace 
all the phenomena of matter, and even ſome of the phe- 
nomena of mind, to a general fact, which, upon an accurate 
examination, is found to have no exiſtence. I do not make 
this obſervation with a view to depreciate the labours of theſe 


philoſophers ; for, although the ſyſtem of Boſcovich were com- 
| | pletely 
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pletely eſtabliſhed, it would not diminiſh, in the ſmalleſt de- O TA P. 
gree, the value of thoſe phyſical inquiries, which have pro-. 
ceeded on the common hypotheſis, with reſpe& to impulſe. 
The laws which regulate the communication of motion, in the 
 - caſe of apparent contact, are the moſt general facts we obſerve 
among the terreſtrial phenomena; and they are, of all phyfical 
events, thoſe which are the moſt familiar to us, from our ear- 
lieſt infancy. It was therefore not only natural but proper, that 
philoſophers ſhould begin their phyſical inquiries, with at- 
tempting to refer to theſe, (which are the moſt general laws 
of nature, expoſed to the examination of our ſenſes,) the par- 
ticular appearances they wiſhed to explain. And, if ever the 
theory of Boſcovich ſhould be completely eſtabliſhed, it will 
have no other effect, than to reſolve theſe laws into ſome prin- 
ciple ſtill more general, without affecting the ſolidity of che 


common doctrine, ſo far as it goes. 


r r 
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SECTION III. 


Of Dr. Reid's Speculations on the Subject of Perception. 
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T was chiefly in conſequence of the ſceptical concluſions 
which Biſhop Berkeley and Mr. Hume had deduced from 
the ancient theories of perception, that Dr. Reid was led to call 
them in queſtion ; and he appears to me to have ſhewn, in the 
moſt ſatisfactory manner, not only that they are perfectly 
hypothetical, but that the ſuppoſitions they involve, are abſurd 
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C of rad and impoſſible. His reaſonings, on this part of our conſtitution, 
Ky undoubtedly form the moſt important acceſſion which the phi- 


loſophy of the human mind has received ſince the time of Mr. 
Locke. | 


Bur although Dr. Reid has been at much pains to over- 
turn the old ideal ſyſtem, he has not ventured to ſubſtitute 
any hypotheſis of his own in its place. And, indeed, he was 
too well acquainted with the limits which Nature has preſcribed 
to our philoſophical inquiries, to think of indulging his curio- 
ſiry, in ſuch unprofitable ſpeculations. All, therefore, that he 
is to be underſtood as aiming at, in his inquiries concerning our 
perceptive powers, is to give a preciſe ſtate of the fact, diveſted 
of all theoretical expreſſions; in order to prevent philoſophers 
from impoſing on themſelves any longer, by words without 
meaning; and to extort from them an acknowledgment, that, 
with reſpect to the proceſs of nature in perception, they are no 


leſs ignorant than the vulgar. „ 


ACCORDING to this view of Dr. Reid's reaſonings, on the 
ſubject of perception, the purpoſe to which they are ſubſervient 
may appear to ſome to be of no very conſiderable importance; 
but the truth is, that one of the moſt valuable effects of genuine 
philoſophy, is to remind us of the limited powers of the human 
underſtanding; and to revive thoſe natural feelings of wonder 
and admiration, at the ſpectacle of the univerſe, which are apt 
to languiſh, in conſequence of long familiarity. The moſt pro- 
found diſcoveries which are placed within the reach of our re- 


fearches, inſtead of laying open to our view the efficient 


cauſes 
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cauſes of natural appearances, lead to a confeſſion of human C H. A f. 

ignorance; for, while they flatter the pride of man, and i- 

creaſe his power, by enabling him to trace the ſimple and beau- 

tiful laws by which phyſical events are regulated, they call his 

attention, at the ſame time, to thoſe general and ultimate facts 

which bound the narrow circle of his knowledge; and which, 

by evincing to him the operation of powers, whoſe nature muſt 

for ever remain unknown, ſerve to remind him of the inſuf- 

ficiency of his faculties to penetrate the ſecrets of the univerſe. 

Wherever we direct our inquiries; whether to the anatomy and 
phyſiology of animals, to the growth of vegetables, to the 

chemical attractions and repulſions, or to the motions of the 

heavenly bodies; we perpetually perceive the effects of powers 

which cannot belong to matter. To a certain length we are 
able to proceed; but in every reſearch, we meet with a line, 

l which no induſtry nor ingenuity can paſs. It is a line too, 
which is marked with ſufficient diſtinctneſs; and which no man 
now thinks of paſſing, who has juſt views of the nature and 
object of philoſophy. It forms the ſeparation between that 
field which falls under the ſurvey of the phyſical inquirer, 
and that unknown region, of which, though it was neceſſary 
that we ſhould be aſſured of the exiſtence, in order to lay a 
foundation for the doctrines of natural theology, it hath not 
Pleaſed the Author of the univerſe to reveal to us the wonders, in 
this infant ſtate of our being. It was, in fact, chiefly by tracing 
out this line, that Lord Bacon did ſo much ſervice to ſcience. 


' Bes1DE this effect, which is common to all our philoſo- 
phical purſuits, of impreſſing the mind with a ſenſe of that 
N myſte- 


go 
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0 9 . myſterious ageney, or efficiency, into which general laws muſt 
— be reſolved; they have a tendency, in many caſes, to revive | 


thoſe emotions of wonder and of curioſity, which the appear- 
ances of nature are fo admirably fitted to excite ; but which 
they ceaſe to produce, in conſequence of long familiarity. In 
order to eounteract the influence of habit in weakening theſe 
emotions, it is neceſſary either to lead the attention to facts 
which are calculated to ſtrike by their novelty, or to preſent to 
the mind famihar appearances in a new light: and ſuch are the 


neceſſary and obvious effects of philoſophical inquiries; ſometimes 


extending our views to parts of nature which are removed from 
vulgar obſervation; and fometimes correcting our firſt ap- 
prehenſions with reſpect to ordinary events. The com- 
munication of motion by impulſe, (as I already hinted,) is 
as unaccountable as any phenomenon we know; and yet, 


- moſt men are diſpoſed to confider it, as a fact which does 


not refult from will, but from neceſſity. To ſuch men, 
it may be uſeful to dire& their attention to the univerſal 
law of gravitation ; which, although not more wonderful in 


itſelf, than the common effects of impulſe, is more fitted, by 


its novelty, to awaken their attention, and to excite their curi- 


oſity. If the theory of Boſcovich ſhould ever be eftabliſhed on 


a fatisfactory foundation, it would have this tendency in a till 


more remarkable degree, by teaching us that the communica- 


tion of motion by impulſe, (which we are apt to conſider as a 
neceſſary truth,) has no exiſtence in natute; and that every 
caſe in which it appears to our ſenſes to take place, is a phe- 
nomenon no leſs inexplicable, than that principle of attraction 


which binds together the, moſt remote parts of the univerſe. 
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Ip ſuch, however, be the effects of our philoſophical pur- HA P. 
ſuits when ſucceſsfully conducted, it muſt be confeſſed that — 


the tendency of imperfect or erroneous theories is widely dif- 
ferent. By a ſpecious ſolution of inſuperable difficulties, they 


ſo dazzle and bewilder the underſtanding, as, at once, to pre- 


vent us from advancing, with ſteadineſs, towards the limit of 
human knowledge; and from perceiving the exiſtence of a 


region beyond it, into Which philoſophy is not permitted * 


enter. In ſuch caſes, it is the buſineſs of genuine ſcience to 
unmaſk the impoſture, * to point out clearly, both to the learned 
and to the vulgar, what reaſon can, and what the cannot, accom- 
pliſh. This, Tapprehend, has been done, with reſpect to the hiſtory 
of our perceptions, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, by Dr. 


Reid. When a perſon little accuſtomed to metaphyſical 


ſpeculations is told, that, in the caſe of volition, there are cer- 
tain inviſible fluids, propagated from the mind to the organ 
which is moved; and that, in the caſe of perception, the ex- 
iſtence and qualities of the external object are made known to 
us by means of ſpecies, or phantaſms, or images, which are pre- 
ſent to the mind in the ſenſorium; he is apt to conclude, that 


the intercourſe between mind and matter is much leſs myſte- 


rious than he had ſuppoſed ; and that, although theſe ex- 
preſſions may not convey to him any very diſtin& meaning, 


their import is perfectly underſtood by philoſophers. It is 


now, I think, pretty generally acknowledged by phyſiolo- 


giſts, that the influence of the will over the body, is a myſtery 


which has never yet been unfolded; but, ſingular as it may ap- 
pear, Dr. Reid was the firſt perſon who had courage to lay 
completely aſide all the common hypothetical language con- 

| N 2 | cerning 
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C *. A P. cerning perception, and to exhibit the difficulty in all its mag- 
I nitude, by a plain ſtatement of the fact. To what then, it 


may be aſked, does this ſtatement amount ?—Merely to this; 
that the mind is ſo formed, that certain impreſſions produced on 
our organs of ſenſe by external objects, are followed by cor- 


| reſpondent ſenſations; and that theſe ſenſations, (which have 


no more reſemblance to the qualities of matter, than the words 
of a language have to the things they denote,) are followed by 
a perception of the exiſtence and qualities of the bodies by 
which the impreſſions are made; that all the ſteps of this pro- 
ceſs are equally incomprehenſible ; - and that, for any thing we 
can prove to the contrary, the connexion between the ſenſation 
and the perception, as well as that between the impreſſion and 
the ſenſation, may be both arbitrary: that it is therefore by no 
means impoſlible, that our ſenſations may be merely the occa- 
fions on which the correſpondent perceptions are excited ; and 
that, at any rate, the conſideration of theſe ſenſations, which 
are attributes of mind, can throw no light on the manner in 
which we acquire our knowledge of the exiſtence and qualities 
of body. From this view of the ſubje&, it follows, that it is 
external objects themſelves, and not any ſpecies or images of 
theſe objects, that the mind perceives; and that, although, by 
the conſtitution of our nature, certain ſenfations are rendered 
the conſtant antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is juſt as 
difficult to explain how our perceptions are obtained by their 
means, as it would be, upon the ſuppoſition, that the mind 


were all at once inſpired with them, without any concomitant 


ſenſations whatever. 
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perceptions; and they evidently ſtrike at the root of all the 


common theories upon the ſubject. The laws, however, which 
regulate theſe perceptions, are different in the caſe of the diffe- 


rent ſenſes, and form a very curious object of philoſophical 


inquiry.— Thoſe, in particular, which regulate the acquired 
perceptions of ſight, lead to ſome very intereſting and important 
ſpeculations; and, I think, have never yet been explained in a 
manner completely ſatisfactory. To treat of them in detail, 
does not fall under the plan of this work; but I ſhall have 
occaſion to make a few remarks on them, in the chapter on 
Conception. | 


Ix oppoſition to what I have here obſerved on the import- 


ance of Dr. Reid's ſpeculations concerning our . perceptive 
powers, I am ſenſible it may be urged, that they amount merely 
to a negative diſcovery; and it is poſſible, that ſome may 
even be forward to remark, that it was unneceſſaty to em- 
: ploy ſo much labour and ingenuity as he has done, to over- 
throw an hypotheſis of ' which a plain account would have been 
a ſufficient refutation.—To ſuch perſons, I would beg leave to 
ſuggeſt, that, although, in conſequence of the juſter views in 
pneumatology, which now begin to prevail, (chiefly, I believe, 


in conſequence of Dr. Reid's writings,) the ideal ſyſtem may ap- 


| pear to many readers unphiloſophical and puerile ; yet the caſe 
was very different when this author entered upon his inquiries : 
and I may. even venture to add, that few poſitive diſcoveries, in 


the whole hiſtory of ſcience, can be mentioned, which found a 
juſter 
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CH A P. juſter claim to literary reputation, than to have detected, ſo 
— Clearly and unanſwerably, the fallacy of an hypotheſis, Tu. 


has deſcended to us from the earlieſt ages of philoſophy ; 
which, in modern times, has not only ſerved to 2 
and Hume as the baſis of their ſceptical ſyſtems, but was 
adopted as an indiſputable truth by Locke, by Clarke, and by _ 
Newton. 3 1 


SECTION VV. 


Of the Origin of our Knowledge, 


H E philoſophers who endeavoured to explain the opera- 

tions of the human mind by the theory of ideas, and 
who took for granted, that in every exertion of thought there 
exiſts in the mind ſome object diſtint from the thinking 
ſubſtance, were naturally led- to inquire whence theſe ideas 
derive their origin; in particular, whether they are conveyed 
to the mind from without by means of the ſenſes, or r form part 
of its original furniture ? 


W1TH reſpect to this queſtion, the opinions of the ancients were 
various ; but as the influence of theſe opinions on the prevailing 
ſyſtems of the preſent age is not very conſiderable, it is not ne- 
ceſſary, for any of the purpoſes I have in view in this work, to 
conſider them particularly. The moderns, too, have been much 


divided on the ſubject; ſome holding with Des Cartes, that 
the 
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the mind is furniſhed with certain innate ideas; others, with C a A P. 
Mr. Locke, that all our ideas may be traced from ſenſation and — 


reflection; and many, (eſpecially among the later metaphy- 
ſicians in Veunos;) that they may be all traced from ſenfation 


alone. 


Or theſe theories, that of Mr. Locke deſerves more particu- 
larly our attention ; as it has ſerved as the baſis of moſt of the 
metaphyſical ſyſtems which have appeared ſince his time; and 


as the difference between it and the theory which derives all our 


ideas from ſenſation alone, is rather apparent than real. 


In order to convey a juſt notion of Mr. Locke's doctrine 
concerning the origin of our ideas, it is neceſſary to remark, 
that he refers to ſenſation, all the ideas which we are ſuppoſed 
to receive by the external ſenſes; our ideas, for example, of 
colours, of ſounds, of hardneſs, of extenſion, oß motion 
and, in ſhort, of all the qualities and modes of matter; to re- 
flection, the ideas of our own mental operations which we 
derive from conſciouſneſs ; our ideas, for example, of memory, 
of imagination, of volition, of pleaſure, and of pain. Theſe 
two ſources, according to him, furniſh us with all our ſimple 
ideas, and the only power which the mind poſſeſſes over them, 
is to perform certain operations, in the way of compoſition, 
abſtraction, generaliſation, &c. on the materials which it thus 
collects in the courſe of its experience. The laudable deſire 
of Mr. Locke, to introduce preciſion and perſpicuity into meta- 
pbyſical ſpeculations, and his anxiety to guard the mind againſt 

error 
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C nA P. error in general, naturally prepoſſeſſed him. in favour of a 
w——  Jorine, which, when compared with thoſe of his predeceſſors, 


was intelligible and ſimple; and which, by ſuggeſting a me- 
thod, apparently eaſy and palpable, of analyſing our knowledge 
into its elementary principles, ſeemed to furniſh an antidote 
againſt thoſe prejudices which had been favoured by the hy- 
potheſis of innate ideas. It is now a conſiderable time ſince 
this fundamental principle of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem began to loſe 
its authority i in England; and the ſceptical concluſions, which 
it had been employed to ſupport by ſome later writers, fur- 
niſhed its opponents with very plauſible arguments againſt 
it. The late learned Mr. Harris, in particular, frequently 
mentions this doctrine of Mr. Locke, and always in 
terms of high indignation. Mark,” (ſays he, in one paſ- 
ſage,) © the order of things, according to the account of 
our later metaphyſicians. Firſt, comes that huge body, the 
« ſenſible world. Then this, and its attributes, beget ſenſible 
„ideas. Then, out of ſenſible ideas, by a kind of lopping 
« and pruning, are made ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or 
general. Thus, ſhould they admit that mind was coëval with 
« body; yet, till body gave it ideas, and awakened its dormant 
© powers, it could at beſt have been nothing more than a ſort 
of dead capacity; for innate ideas it could not poſſibly have 
« any.” And, in another paſſage : © For my own part, when 
„ read the detail about ſenſation and reflexion, and am taught 
„the proceſs at large how my ideas are all generated, I ſeem 
„ to view the human ſoul, in the light of a crucible, where 


* truths are produced by a kind of logical chemiſtry.” 


i 
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Ir Dr. Reid's reaſonings on the ſubject of ideas be admitted, O 114 P. 
all theſe ſpeculations with reſpect to their origin fall to te 


ground; and the queſtion to which they relate, is reduced 


merely to a queſtion of fact; concerning the occafions on which 
the mind is firſt led to form thoſe ſimple notions into which 
our thoughts may be analyſed, and which may be conſidered 
as the principles or elements of human knowledge. With re- 
ſpect to many of theſe notions, this inquiry involves no diffi- 
culty. No one, for example, can be at a loſs to aſcertain the 
occaſions on which the notions of colours and ſounds are firſt 
formed by the mind : for theſe notions are confined to indivi- 
duals who are poſſeſſed of particular ſenſes, and cannot, by any 
combination of words, be conveyed to thoſe who never enjoyed 
the uſe of them. The hiſtory of our notions of extenſion and 
figure, (which may be ſuggeſted to the mind by the exerciſe 
either of ſight or of touch, ) is not altogether ſo obvious; and 
accordingly, it has been the ſubje& of various controverſies, 
To trace the origin of theſe, and of our other ſimple notions 
with reſpect to the qualities of matter; or, in other words, to 
deſcribe the occaſions on which, by the-laws of our nature, they 


are ſuggeſted to the mind, is one of the leading objects of Dr. 


Reid's inquiry, in his analyſis of our external ſenſes ; in which 
he. carefully avoids every hypotheſis with reſpe& to the inex- 
plicable phenomena of perception and of thought, and confines 
himſelf ſcrupulouſly to a literal ſtatement of facts. —Similar 
inquiries to theſe, may be propoſed, concerning the occaſions 
on which we form the notions of time, of motion, of number, 
of caigſation, and an infinite variety of others. Thus, it has been 
obſerved by different authors, that every perception of change 

O ſuggeſts 


— 
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C n A P. ſuggeſts to the mind the notion of a cav/e, without which that 

— Change could not have happened. Dr. Reid remarks, that, 

without the faculty of memory, our perceptive powers could 
never have led us to form the idea of motion. I ſhall after- 
wards ſhew, in the ſequel of this work, that without the ſame 
faculty of memory, we never could have formed the notion of 
time; and that without the faculty of abſtraction, we could not 
have formed the notion of number. —Such inquiries, with 
reſpect to the origin of our knowledge, are curious and im- 
portant; and if conducted with judgment, they may lead to 
the moſt certain concluſions ; as they aim at nothing more than 
to aſcertain faqts, which, although not obvious to ſuperficial 


obſervers, may Yet be diſcovered by patient inveſtigation. 
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FROM the remarks which have been juſt made on our notions 
of time, of motion, and of number, it is evident, that the in- # 
quiry concerning the origin of human knowledge cannot poſ- 4 
ſibly be diſcuſſed at the commencement of ſuch a work as this; 
but that it muſt be reſumed in different parts of it, as thoſe 
faculties of the mind come under our view, with which the. 
formation of our different ſimple notions is connected. 


WIr reſpect to the general queſtion, Whether all our know- 
ledge may be ultimately traced from our ſenſations ? I ſhall only 
obſerve at preſent, that the opinion we form concerning it, is. 
of much leſs conſequence than is commonly ſuppoſed. That 
the mind cannot, without the groſſeſt abſurdity, be conſidered, 
in the light of a receptacle which is gradually furniſhed from 


without, by materials introduced by the channel of the ſenſes ; 
| | nor. 
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nor in that of a 7abula raſa, upon which copies or reſemblances O H 3 
of things external are imprinted; I have already ſhewn at! 


ſufficient length. Although, therefore, we ſhould acquieſce in 


the concluſion, that, without our organs of ſenſe, the mind 


muſt have remained deſtitute of knowledge, this conceſſion 
could have no tendency whatever to favour the principles of 
materialiſm ; as it implies nothing more than that the impreſ- 
ſions made on our ſenſes by external objects, furniſh the 
occaſions on which the mind, by the laws of its conſtitution, is 
led to perceive the qualities of the material world, and to 
exert all the different modifications of thought of which it is 


capable. 


FromM the very ſlight view of the ſubject, however, which 
has been already given, it is ſufficiently evident, that this doc- 
trine, which refers the origin of all our knowledge to the 
occaſions furniſhed by ſenſe, muſt be received with many limita- 
tions. That theſe ideas, which Mr. Locke calls ideas of 
reflexion, (or, in other words, the notions which we form of 
the ſubjects of our own conſciouſneſs,) are not ſuggeſted to the 
mind immediately by the ſenſations ariſing from the uſe of our 
organs of perception, is granted on all hands; hd, therefore, 
the amount of the doctrine now mentioned, is nothing more 
than this; that the firſt occaſions on which our various intel- 
lectual faculties are exerciſed, are furniſhed by the impreſſions 
made on our organs of ſenſe; and conſequently, that, without 
theſe impreſſions, it would have been impoſſible for us to arrive 


at the knowledge of our faculties. Agreeably to this explana- 
O 2 | tion 
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C H AP. . tion of the doctrine, it may undoubtedly be ſaid with plauſi- 


dility, (and, I am inclined to believe, with truth,) that the oc- | 
caſions on which all our notions are formed, are furniſhed 
either immediately or ultimately by ſenſe; but, if I am not 
much miſtaken, this is not the meaning which is commonly 
annexed to the doctrine, either by its advocates or their oppo- 
nents. One thing at leaft is obvious, that, in this ſenſe, it 
does not lead to thoſe conſequences which have intereſted one 
party of philoſophers in its defence, and another in its re- 
futation. | 


| THERE is another very important conſideration which de- 
ſerves our attention in this argument: that, even on the ſuppo- 
fition that certain impreſſions on our organs of ſenſe are 
neceſſary to awaken the mind to a conſciouſneſs of its own ex- 
Hence, and to give riſe to the exerciſe of its various faculties ; 
yet all this might have happened, without our having any 
knowledge of the qualities, or even of the exiſtence, of the ma- 
terial world. To facilitate the admiffion of this propoſition, 
let us ſuppoſe a being formed in every other reſpect like man; 
but poſſeſſed of no ſenſes, excepting thoſe of hearing and ſmell- 
ing. I make choice of thefe two ſenſes, becauſe it is obvious, 
that by means of them alone we never could have arrived at 
the knowledge of the primary qualities of matter, or even of 
the exiſtence of things external. All that we could poflibly 
have inferred from our occaſional ſenfations of ſmell and ſound, 
would have been, that there exiſted fome unknown cauſe by 


which they were produced. 
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Luer us ſuppoſe then a particular ſenſation to be excited in C H A f. 
the mind of ſuch a being. The moment this happens, he muſt — 


neceſſarily acquire the knowledge of two facts at once: that of 
the exiſtence of the ſenſation; and that of his oxwn exiflence, as a 
ſentient being. After the ſenſation is at an end, he can remem- 
ber he felt it; he can conceive that he feels it again. If he has 
felt a variety of different ſenſations, he can compare them toge- 
ther in reſpect of the pleafure or the pain they have afforded 
him; and will naturally defire the return of the agreeable ſenſa- 
tions, and be afraid of the return of thoſe which were painful. 
If the ſenſations of ſmell and found are both excited in his mind 
at the ſame time, he can attend to either of them he chuſes, 
and withdraw his attention from the other: or he can with- 
draw his attention from both, and fix it on ſome ſenſation 
he has felt formerly. In this manner, he might be led, merely 
by ſenſations exiſting in his mind, and conveying to him no 
information concerning matter, to exerciſe many of his moft 
important faculties; and amidſt all theſe different modifi- 
cations and operations of his mind, he would feel, with irre- 
ſiſtible conviction, that they all belong to one and the ſame 
ſentient and intelligent being; or, in other words, that they 
are all modifications and operations of himſelf. -I ſay nothing, 
at preſent, of the various fimple notions, (or fimple ideas, 
as they are commonly called,) which would ariſe in his 
mind; for example, the ideas of number, of duration, of cauſe 
and effef, of perſonal identity; all of which, though perfectly 
unlike his ſenſations, could not fail to be ſuggeſted by 
means of them. Such a being, then, might know all that 


we know of mind at preſent; and as his language would 
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be appropriated to mind ſolely, and not borrowed by err 
from material phenomena, he would even poſſeſs important ad- 
vantages over us in conducting the ſtudy of pneumatology. 


FroM theſe obſervations it ſufficiently appears, what is the 
real amount of the celebrated doctrine, which refers the origin 
of all our knowledge to our ſenſations; and that, even grant- 
ing it to be true, (which, for my own part, I am diſpoſed to do, 
in the ſenſe in which J have now explained it,) it would by no 
means follow from it, that our notions of the operations of mind, 
nor even many of thoſe notions which are commonly ſuggeſted 


to us, in the firſt inſtance, by the perception of external objects, 


are neceſſarily ſub/equent to our knowledge of the qualities, or 
even of the exiſtence, of matter. 


z 


THz remarks which I have offered on this doctrine, will 
not appear ſuperfluous to thoſe who recolle& that, although 
it has, for many years paſt, been a ſubje& of controverſy 
in England, it continues ſtill to be implicitly adopted by the 
beſt philoſophical writers in France; and that it has been 
employed by ſome of them to ſupport the ſyſtem of materi- 
aliſm; and by others to ſhew, that the intellectual diſtinctions 
between man and brutes, ariſe entirely from the differences in 
their animal organization, and in their powers of external 


perception, 


— 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


Of Attention. 


WW HEN we are deeply engaged in converſation, or occu- 
pied with any ſpeculation that is intereſting to the mind, 
the ſurrounding objects either do not produce in us the percep- 


tions they are fitted to excite; or theſe perceptions are inſtantly 


forgotten. A clock, for example, may ſtrike in the ſame room 
with us, without our being able, next moment, to recollect 


whether we heard it or not. 


In theſe, and fimilar caſes, I believe, it is commonly 


taken for granted, that we really do not perceive the ex- 


ternal object. From ſome analogous facts, however, I am 
inclined to ſuſpe& that this opinion is not well-founded. A 
perſon who falls aſleep at church, and is ſuddenly awaked, is 
unable to recollect the laſt words ſpoken by the preacher ; 
or even to recollect that he was ſpeaking at all. And 
yet, that fleep does not ſuſpend entirely the powers of per- 
ception, may be inferred from this, that if the preacher 


were; 


eg 
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were to make a ſudden pauſe in his diſcourſe, every perſon 
in the congregation who was aſleep, would inſtantly awake. 
In this caſe, therefore, it appears, that a perſon may be con- 
ſcious of a perception, without being able afterwards to recol- 


lect it. 


Many other inſtances of the ſame general fact might be 
produced. When we read a book, (eſpecially in a language 
which is not perfectly familiar to us,) we muſt perceive ſuc- 
ceſſively every different letter, and muſt afterwards combine 
theſe letters into ſyllables and words, before we compre- 
hend the meaning of a ſentence. This proceſs, however, 
paſſes through the mind, without leaving any trace in the 


memory. 


IT has been proved by optical writers, that, in perceiving 
the diſtances of viſible objects from the eye, there is a judg- 
ment of the underſtanding antecedent to the perception. In 
ſome caſes, this judgment is founded on a variety of circum- 
ſtances combined together; the conformation of the organ 
neceſſary for diſtinct viſion ; the inclination of the optic axes ; 
the diſtinctneſs or indiſtinctneſs of the minute parts of the ob- 
ject; the diſtances of the intervening objects from each other, 
and from the eye; and, perhaps, on other circumſtances be- 
ſides theſe : and yer, in conſequence of our familiarity with 
ſuch proceſſes from our earlieſt infancy, the perception ſeems 


to be inſtantaneous; and it requires much reaſoning, to con- 
| | 5 | vince 
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vince perſons unaccuſtomed to philoſophical ſpeculations, that HA F. i 
the fact is otherwiſe, | | — 


- ANOTHER inſtance of a ſtill more familiar nature, may be 
of uſe for the farther illuſtration of the ſame ſubject. It is 
well known, that our thoughts do not ſucceed each other at 
random, but according to certain laws of aſſociation, which 
modern philoſophers have been at much pains to inveſtigate, It 
frequently, however, happens, particularly when the mind is 
animated by converſation, that it makes a ſudden tranſition 
from one ſubject to another, which, at firſt view, appears to be 
very remote from it; and that it requires a conſiderable degree 
2 of reflexion, to enable the perſon himſelf by whom the tranſi- 
1 tion was made, to aſcertain what were the intermediate ideas. 
4 A curious inſtance of ſuch a ſudden tranſition is mentioned by 
Hobbes in his Leviathan. In a company,” (ſays he,) © in 
«© which the converſation turned on the civil war, what could 
«© be conceived more impertinent, than for a perſon to aſk 
“ abruptly, What was the value of a Roman denarius? On a 
“e little reflexion, however, I was eaſily able to trace the train 
* of thought which ſuggeſted the queſtion; for the original 
« ſubject of diſcourſe naturally introduced the hiſtory of the 
“ King, and of the treachery of thoſe who ſurrendered his per- 
© ſon to his enemies; this again introduced the treachery of 
& Judas Iſcariot, and the ſum of money which he received for 
„his reward. —And all this train of ideas, ſays Hobbes, 
e paſſed through the mind of the ſpeaker in a twinkling, in 
© conſequence of the velocity of thought.“ It is by no means 
improbable, that if the ſpeaker himſelf had been interrogated 


about the connexion of ideas, which led him afide from the 
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original topic of diſcourſe, he would have found himſelf, at firſt, 
at a loſs for an anſwer, 


In the inflances which have been laſt mentioned, we have 
alſo a proof, that a perception, or an idea, which paſſes through 


the mind, without leaving any trace in the memory, may yet _ 
ſerve to introduce other ideas connected with it by the laws of 
aſſociation. Other proofs of this important fact ſhall be men- 


tioned afterwards. 


WHEN a perception or an idea paſſes through the mind, 
without our being able to recollect it next moment, the vulgar 
themſelves aſcribe our want of memory to a want of attention. 
Thus, in the inſtance already mentioned, of the clock, a perſon, 
upon obſerving that the minute hand had juſt paſſed twelve, 
would naturally ſay, that he did not attend to the clock when it 
was ſtriking. There ſeems, therefore, to be a certain effort of 
mind upon which, even in the judgement of the vulgar, memory 
in ſome meaſure depends; and which they diſtinguiſh by the 


name of attention. 


Tnx connexion between attention and memory has been 
remarked by many authors, © Nec dubium eft,” (ſays Quinc- 
tilian, ſpeaking of memory,) © quin plurimum in hac parte, 
valeat mentis intentio, et velut acies luminum a proſpectu 
rerum quas intuetur non averſa. The ſame obſervation has 
been made by Locke *, and by moſt of the writers on the ſub- 
ject of education, . 


ee Memory depends much on attention and repetition.” Locke's Eſſay, 
b. i. chap. x, 


Bur 
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Bor although the connexion between attention and memory C 
has been frequently remarked in general terms, I do not Cy 


recolle& that the power of attention has been mentioned by 
any of the writers on pneumatology, in their enumeration of 
the faculties of the mind“; nor has it been conſidered by any 
one, ſo far as I know, as of ſufficient importance to deſerve a 
particular examination. Helvetius, indeed, in his very inge- 
nious work, De Efþrit, has intitled one of his chapters, 
De PVinegale capacit? da" Attention ; but what he conſiders under 


this article, is chiefly that capacity of patient inquiry, (or as he 


calls it, ane attention ſuivie,) upon which philoſophical genius 
ſeems in a great meaſure to depend. He has alſo remarked 7, 
with the writers already mentioned, that the impreſſion which 
any thing makes on the memory, depends much on the degree of 


Some important obſervations on the ſubject of attention occur in different 
parts of Dr. Reid's writings; particularly in his Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man, p. 62.; and in his Eſſays on the Active Powers of Man, p. 78, et 


ſeq.— To this ingenious author we are indebted for the remark, that attention 


to things external, is properly called eb/ervation ; and attention to the ſubjects of 
our conſciouſneſs, reflexion. He has alſo explained the cauſes of the peculiar dif- 
ficulties which accompany this laſt exertion of the mind, and which form the 
chief obſtacles to the progreſs of pneumatology. I ſhall have occaſion, in ano- 
ther part of this work, to treat of habits of inattention in general, and to ſug- 
geſt ſome practical hints with reſpe& to the culture both of the powers of 
obſervation and reflexion. The view which I propoſe to take of attention at 
preſent, is extremely limited; and is intended merely to comprehend ſuch 


general principles as are neceſſary to prepare the reader for the chapters which 


are to follow. 


+ © Ceſt Pattention, plus ou moins grande, qui grave plus ou moins pro- 
“ fondẽment les objets dans la memoire.” 
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CH AP. attention we give to it; but he has taken no notice of that effort 


I, 
w—— Which is abſolutely eſſential to the loweſt degree of memory. 


It is this effort that I propoſe to conſider at preſent ;—not thoſe 
different degrees of attention which imprint things more or leſs 
deeply on the mind, but that a& or effort without which we 
have no recollection or memory whatever. 3 


W1rTH reſpe& to the nature of this effort, it is perhaps im- 
poſſible for us to obtain much ſatisfaction, We often ſpeak of 
greater and leſs degrees of attention; and, I believe, in theſe 
caſes, conceive the mind (if I may uſe the expreſſion) to exert 
itſelf with different degrees of energy. I am doubtful, how- 
ever, if this expreſſion conveys any diſtindt meaning. For my 


own part, I am inclined to ſuppoſe, (though I would by ne 


means be underſtood to ſpeak with confidence,) that it is eſſen- 
tial to memory, that the perception or the idea that we would 
with to remember, ſhould remain in the mind for a certain 
ſpace of time, and ſhould be contemplated by it excluſively of 
every thing elſe; and that attention conſiſts partly (perhaps 
entirely) in the effort of the mind, to detain the idea or the 
perception, and to exclude the other objects that ſolicit its 


notice. 


NoTwITHSTANDING, however, the difficulty of aſcertaining, in 
what this act of the mind conſiſts, every perſon muſt be ſatisfied of 
its reality from his own conſciouſneſs; and of its eſſential connexion 
with the power of memory. I have already mentioned ſeveral in- 


ſtances of ideas paſſing through the mind, without our being 


able 


” 
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able to recolle& them next moment. Theſe inſtances were © a... P. 
produced, merely to illuſtrate the meaning I annex to the word 


attention; and to recall to the recollection of the reader, a few 
ſtriking caſes,” in which the poſſibility of our carrying on a 
proceſs of thought, which we are unable to attend to at the 
time, or to remember afterwards, is acknowledged in the re- 
ceived ſyſtems of philoſophy. I ſhall now mention ſome other 
phenomena, which appear to me to be very ſimilar to theſe, 
and to be explicable in the ſame manner; although they have 
commonly been referred to very difterent principles. 


Tux wonderful effect of practice in the formation of habits, 
has been often, and juſtly, taken notice of, as one of the moſt 
curious circumſtances in the human conſtitution. A mecha- 
nical operation, for example, which we at firſt performed 


with the utmoſt difficulty, comes, in time, to be ſo familiar 


to us, that we are able to perform it without the ſmalleſt 
danger of miſtake ; even while the attention appears to be com- 
pletely engaged with other ſubjects. The truth ſeems to be, 


that, in conſequence of the aſſociation of ideas, the different 


ſteps of the proceſs preſent themſelves ſucceſſively to the. 


thoughts, without any recollection on our part, and with a 


degree of rapidity proportioned to the length of our experience; 


ſo as to ſave us entirely the trouble of heſitation and reflexion, 


by giving us every moment a preciſe and ſteady notion of the- 


effect to be produced “. 
In 


* I do not mean by this obſervation, to call in queſtion the effects which the 


practice of the mechanical arts has on the muſcles of the body. Theſe are as 
| indiſputable 


. 
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In the caſe of ſome operations which are very familiar to us, 
we find ourſelves unable to attend to, or to recollect, the acts of 
the will by which they were preceded; and accordingly, ſome 
philoſophers of great eminence have called in queſtion the ex- 


iſtence of ſuch volitions; and have repreſented our habitual 


actions as involuntary and mechanical. But ſurely the circum- 
ſtance of our inability to recollect our volitions, does not autho- 
riſe us to diſpute their poſſibility; any more than our inability 
to attend to the proceſs of the mind, in eſtimating the diſtance 
of an object from the eye, authoriſes us to affirm that the per- 
ception is inſtantaneous. Nor does it add any force to the 
objection to urge, that there are inſtances in which we find it 
difficult, or perhaps impoſſible, to check our habitual actions 
by a contrary volition. For it muſt be remembered, that this 
contrary volition does not remain with us ſteadily during the 
whole operation; but is merely a general intention or reſolution, 
which is baniſhed from the mind, as ſoon as the occaſion pre- 
ſents itſelf, with which the habitual train of our thoughts and 


volitions is aſſociated *. 


— — 


indiſputable as its effects on the mind. A man who has been accuſtomed to 


write with his right hand, can write better with his left hand, than another who 
never practiſed the art at all; but he cannot write ſo well with his left hand as 
with his right. The effects of practice, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, are produced 
partly on the mind, and partly on the body. 

* The ſolution of this difficulty, which is given by Dr. Porterheld, is ſome- 
what curious. 

& Such is the power of cuſtom and habit, that many actions which are no 


« doubt voluntary, and proceed from our mind, are in certain circumſtances 


© rendered neceſſary, ſo as to appear altogether mechanical, and independent 
7 « of 
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IT may indeed be ſaid, that theſe obſervations only prove the 
poſſibility that our habitual actions may be voluntary. But if 
this be admitted, nothing more can well be required ; for ſurely, 
if theſe phenomena are clearly explicable from the known and 


acknowledged laws of the human mind, it would be unphilo- 


ſophical to deviſe a new principle, on purpoſe to account for 
them. The doctrine, therefore, which I have laid down with 
reſpect to the nature of habits, is by no means founded on hy- 
potheſis, as has been objected to me by ſome of my friends; 
but, on the contrary, the charge of hypotheſis falls on thoſe who 
attempt to explain them, by ſaying that they are mechanical or 
automatic; a doctrine which, if it is at all intelligible, muſt be 
underſtood as implying the exiſtence of ſome law of our conſti- 
tution, which has been hitherto unobſerved by philoſophers; 
and to which, I believe, it will be difficult to find any thing 


analogous in our conſtitution, 


In the foregoing obſervations, I have had in view a favourite 


doctrine of Dr. Hartley's; which has been maintained alſo of 


late by a much higher authority, I mean Dr. Reid. 


— 1 
** 
— 
— 
»„„— 


« of our wills; but it does not from thence follow, that our mind is not con- 


« cerned in ſuch motions, but only that it has impoſed upon itſelf a law, 


« whereby it regulates and governs them to the greateſt advantage. In all this, 


e there is nothing of intrinſical neceſſity ; the mind is at abſolute liberty to act 


* as it pleaſes; but being a wiſe agent, it cannot chuſe but to act in conformity 
te to this law, by reaſon of the utility and advantage that ariſes from this way 


c of acting. 'TREATISE ON THE Erz, vol. ii. p. 17. 
%* 
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« Ha BTT *“ (ſays this ingenious author) “ differs from in- 
4 ſin, not in its nature, but in its origin; the laſt being 
< natural, the firſt acquired. Both operate without will or 
„ jntention, without thought, and therefore may be called 
4 mechanical principles.” In another paſſage , he expreſſes 
himſelf thus: © I conceive it to be a part of our conſtitution, 
< that what we have been accuſtomed to do, we acquire not only 
« a facility but a proneneſs to do on like occaſions ; ſo that it 
requires a particular will or effort to forbear it, but to do it 


requires, very often, no will at all.” 


Taz ſame doctrine is laid down ſtill more explicitly by Dr. 
Hartley. 5 


«* SUPPOSE,” (ſays he,) © a perſon who has a perfectly volun- 
* tary command over his fingers, to begin to learn to play on 
the harpſichord. The firſt ſtep is to move his fingers from 
« key to key, with a ſlow motion, looking at the notes, and 
* exerfing an expreſs act of volition in every motion. By 
&* degrees the motions cling to one another, and to the impreſ- 
“ fions of the notes, in the way of aſſociation, ſo often men- 


© tioned, the acts of volition growing leſs and leſs expreſs all 


« the time, till at laſt they become evaneſcent and imper- 
&« ceptible. For an expert performer will play from notes, or 
« jdeas laid up in the memory, and at the ſame time carry on 
* a quite different train of thoughts in his mind; or even hold 
« a converſation with another. Whence we may conclude, 
e that there is no intervention of the idea, or ftate of mind, 


Eſſays on the Active Powers of Man, p. 128. + Ibid. p. 130. 
called 
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ee called Will *,” Caſes of this ſort, Hartley, calls © tranſitions CH — 


« of voluntary actions into automatic ones.“ 


1 CANNOT help thinking it more. philoſophical to ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe actions which are originally voluntary, always con- 
tinue ſo; although, in the caſe of operations which are 
become habitual in conſequence of long practice, we may 
not be able to recolle& every different volition. Thus, in 
the caſe of a performer on the harpſichord, I apprehend, 


— 


that there is an act of the will preceding every motion of 


every finger, although he may not be able to recollect 
theſe volitions aſterwards; and although he may, during 
the time of his performance, be employed in carrying on a 
ſeparate train of thought. For, it muſt be remarked, that the 
moſt rapid performer can, when he pleaſes, play ſo ſlowly, as 
to be able to attend to, and to recollect, every ſeparate act of his 
will in the various movements of his fingers; and he can gra- 
dually accelerate the rate of his execution, till he is unable to 
recollect theſe acts. Now, in this inſtance, one of two ſuppo- 
ſitions muſt be made; the one is, that the operations in the 
two caſes are carried on preciſely in the ſame manner, and differ 
only in the degree of rapidity ; and that when this rapidity ex- 
ceeds a certain rate, the acts of the will are too momentary to 
leave any impreſſion on the memory. — The other is, that when 
the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, the operation is taken en- 
tirely out of our hands; and is carried on by ſome unknown 
power, of the nature of which we are as ignorant, as of the 
cauſe of the circulation of the blood, or of the motion of the 


* Vol. i. p. 108, 19. 1 
Q inteſtines, 
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inteſtines . The laſt ſuppoſition ſeems to me to be ſomewhat 
ſimilar to that of a man who ſhould maintain, that, although 
a body, projected with a moderate velocity, is ſeen to paſs 
through all the intermediate ſpaces in moving from one place to 
another, yet we are not intitled to conclude, that this happens 
when the body moves ſo quickly as to become inviſible to the - 
eye. The former ſuppoſition is ſapported by the analogy of 
many other facts in our conſtitution, Of ſome of theſe I have 
already taken notice; and it would be eaſy to add to the num- 
ber.— An expert accountant, for example, can ſum up, 
almoſt with a ſingle glance of his eye, a long column of figures. 
He can tell the ſum, with unerring certainty; while, at the 
ſame time, he is unable to recolle& any one of the figures of 
which that ſum is compoſed ; and yet nobody doubts, that each 
of theſe figures has paſſed through his mind, or ſuppoſes, that 
when the rapidity of the proceſs becomes ſo great that he is 


* This ſeems to have been the opinion of Biſhop Berkeley, whoſe doctrine- 
concerning the nature of our habitual actions, coincides with that of the two 
philoſophers already quoted. © It muſt be owned, we are not conſcious of the 
ce ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart, or the motion of the diaphragm. It may 
« not, nevertheleſs, be thence inferred, that unknowing nature can act regu- 
« larly as well as ourſelves. The true inference is, that the ſelf- thinking indi- 
ic vidual, or human perſon, is not the real author of thoſe natural motions.. 
« And, in fact, no man blames himſelf, if they are wrong, or values himſelf, 
« if they are right. The ſame may be ſaid of the fingers of a muſician, which: 
« ſome object to be moved by habit, which underſtands not; it being evident 
« that what is done by rule, muſt proceed from ſomething that underſtands the 
* rule; therefore, if not from the muſician himſelf, from ſome other active 
« intelligence ; the ſame, perhaps, which governs bees and ſpiders, and moves 
« the limbs of thoſe who walk in their flecp.”=w=Hee a Treatiſe, entitled, 
S:r1s, p. 123. 2d edit. : 
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unable to recolle& the various ſteps of it, he obtains the reſult C HA P. 


by a ſort of inſpiration. This laſt ſuppoſition would be per- Cy 
fectly analogous to Dr. Hartley's doctrine concerning the na- 
ture of our habitual exertions, | 


Tux only plauſible objection which, I think, can be offered 
to the principles I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh on this ſubject, 
is founded on the aſtoniſhing, and almoſt incredible rapidity, 
they neceſſarily ſuppoſe in our intellectual operations. When 

a perſon, for example, reads aloud ; there muſt, according to 
this doctrine, be a ſeparate volition preceding the articulation of 
every letter; and it has been found, by actual trial “, that it is 
poſſible to pronounce about two thouſand letters in a minute. 
Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the mind is capable of ſo many 
different acts in an interval of time ſo very inconſiderable ? 


W1TH reſpect to this objection, it may be obſerved, in the 
firſt place, that all arguments againſt the foregoing doctrine 
with reſpe& to our habitual exertions, in ſo far as they are 
founded on the inconceivable rapidity which they ſuppoſe in 
our intellectual operations, apply equally to the common doc- 
trine concerning our perception of diſtance by the eye. But 
this is not all. To what does the ſuppoſition amount, 
which is conſidered as ſo incredible? Only to this, that 


Incredibili velocitate peraguntur et repetuntur muſculorum contractiones. 
Docent curſus, præſertim quadrupedum; vel lingua, quæ quadringinta voca- 
bula, forte bis mille literas, exprimit, ſpatio temporis quod minutum vocare 
ſolemus, quamvis ad multas literas exprimendas ures muſculorum contrac- 
tiones requirantur. 

Conſpectus Medicine Theoretice, Auf. Jac. Gregory. Edit. altera, p. 171. 4 
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S 4A F. the mind is ſo, formed, as to be able to carry on certain REY 
L——  leQual proceſſes, in intervals of time tao ſhort to be eſtimated 
by our faculties; a ſuppoſition which, ſo far from being extra- 
vagant, is ſupported by the analogy of many of our moſt certain 
concluſions in natural philoſophy. The diſcoveries made by the 

- microſcope have laid open to our ſenſes a world of wonders, the 
exiſtence of which hardly any man would have admitted upon in- 
ferior evidence; and have gradually prepared the way for thoſe 
phyſical ſpeculations, which explain ſome of the moſt extraordi- 
nary phenomena of nature, by means of modifications of matter 
far too ſubtile for the examination of our organs. Why then 
ſhould it be confidered as unphiloſophical, - after having de- 
monſtrated the exiſtence of various intellectual proceſſes which 
eſcape our attention in conſequence of their rapidity, to carry 
the fuppoſition a little farther, in order to bring under the 
known laws of the human conſtitution, a claſs of mental opera- 
tions, which muſt otherwiſe remain perfectly inexplicable! ? 
Surely, our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as our ideas 
of extenſion; nor is there any good reaſon for doubting, that, 
if our powers of attention and memory were more perfect than 
they are, ſo as to give us the fame advantage in examining 
rapid events, which the microſcope gives for examining minute 
portions of extenſion, they would enlarge our views with re- 
ſpe& to the intellectual world, no leſs than that inſtrument has 


with reſpect to the material. 


Ir may, perhaps, contribute to remove, ſtill more com- 
pletely, ſome of the ſcruples which are naturally ſuggeſted by 


the foregoing doctrine, to remark, that, as the great uſe of 
attention 
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attention and memory is to enable us to treaſure up the reſults C H A F. 
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of our experience and reflexion for the future regulation of our cy 


conduct, it would have anſwered no purpoſe for the author of 
our nature to have extended their province to thoſe intervals of 


time, which we have no occaſion to eſtimate in the common 
| buſineſs of life. All the intellectual proceſſes I have mentioned 


are ſubſervient to ſome particular end, either of perception or 
of action; and it would have been perfectly ſuperfluous, if, 
after this end were gained, the ſteps which are inſtrumental in 
bringing it about, were all treaſured up in the memory. Such 
a conſtitution of our nature would have had no other effe& but 
to ſtore the mind with a variety of uſeleſs particulars. 


AFTER all I have ſaid, it will perhaps be ſtill thought, that 
ſome of the reaſonings I have offered are too hypothetical ; 
and it is even poſſible, that ſome may be diſpoſed rather to diſ- 
pute the common theory of viſion, than admit the concluſions 
I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh. To ſuch, I flatter myſelf 
that the following conſiderations may be of ufe, as they afford 
a more palpable inſtance, than any I have yet mentioned, of 
the rapidity with which the thoughts may be trained by prac- 
tice, to ſhift from one thing to another. 


WHEN an equilibriſt balances a rod upon his finger, not only 
the attention of his mind, but the obſervation of his eye, is 
conſtantly requiſite.— It is evident that the part of his body 
which ſupports the object is never wholly at reſt; otherwiſe 
the object would no more ſtand upon it, than if placed in the 
fame poſition upon a table. The equilibriſt, therefore, muſt 
watch, in the very beginning, every inclination of the object 

from 


7 
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c 1 r. from the proper poſition, in order to counteract this inclination 
by a contrary movement. In this manner, the object has never 


time to fall in any one direction, and is ſupported in a way 
ſomewhat analogous to that in which a top is ſupported on a 
pivot, by being made to ſpin upon an axis.—That a perſon 
ſhould be able to do this in the caſe of a ſingle object, is cu 
rious; but that he ſhould be able to balance in the ſame way, 
two, or three, upon different parts of his body, and at the 
ſame time balance himſelf on a ſmall cord or wire, is indeed 
wonderful. Nor is it poſſible to conceive that, in ſuch an in- 
tance, the mind, at one and the ſame moment, attends to theſe 
different equilibriums ; for it is not merely the attention which 
is requiſite, but the eye. We muſt therefore conclude, that 
both of theſe are directed ſucceſſively to the different equili- 
briums, but change from one object to another with ſuch velo- 
city, that the effect, with reſpeC to the experiment, is the ſame 
as if they were directed to all the objects conſtantly. 


IT is worth while to remark farther, with reſpect to this laſt 
illuſtration, that it affords direct evidence of the poſſibility of 
our exerting acts of the will, which we are unable to recollect; 
for the movements of the equilibriſt do not ſucceed each other 
in a regular order, like thoſe of the harpſichord player, in per- 
forming a piece of muſic ; but muſt in every inſtance be regu- 
lated by accidents, which may vary in numberleſs reſpects, and 
which, indeed, muſt vary in numberleſs reſpects, every time 
he repeats the experiment: and therefore, although, in the 
former caſe, we ſhould ſuppoſe, with Hartley, © that the mo- 


tions cling to one another, and to the impreſſions of the 
*© notes, 
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© notes, in the way of aſſociation, without any intervention of C =. 


© the ſlate of mind called wilt,” yet, in this inftance, even the Comms 


poſſibility of ſuch a 00 Is directly contradicted by 
the fact. 


Taz dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, merits a 


greater degree of attention from philoſophers, than it has yet 
attracted,) affords many curious illuſtrations of the ſame doc- 
trine. The whole of this art ſeems to me to be founded on this 
principle; that it is poſſible for a perſon, by long practice, to 
acquire a power, not only of carrying on certain intellectual pro- 
ceſſes more quickly than other men, (for all the feats of legerde- 
main ſuppoſe the exerciſe of obſervation, thought, and volition,) 
but of performing a variety of movements with the hand, before 
the eyes of a company, in an interval of time too ſhort to enable 
the ſpectators to exert that degree of attention, which is neceſ- 
fary to lay a foundation for memory * 


As ſome philoſophers have diſputed the influence of the will in 
the caſe of habits, ſo others (particularly Stahl and his followers) 
have gone into the oppoſite extreme, by referring to the will all 
the vital motions. If it be admitted, (ſay theſe philoſophers, ) 
that there are inſtances in which we will an effe&t, without 


being able to make it an object of attention, is it not 


poſſible that, what we commonly call the vital and involuntary 
motions, may be the conſequences of our own thought and vo- 
lition ? But there is ſurely a wide difference between thoſe 


caſes, in which the mind was at firſt conſcious of thought and 


*. See Note [LE]. 1 
volition, 
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dale and gradually loſt the power of attending to them, 
from the growing rapidity of the intellectual proceſs; and a 
caſe in which the effect itſelf is perfectly unknown to the bulk 
of mankind, even after they arrive at maturity, and in which 
this effect has continued to take place with the moſt perfect 
regularity, from the very beginning of their animal exiſtence, 
and long before the firſt dawn of either reflexion or ex- 


perience. 


Sou of the followers of Stahl have ſtated the fact rather 
inaccurately, even with reſpect to our habitual exertions. 
Thus Dr. Porterfield, in his Treatiſe on the Eye, is at pains 
to prove, that the ſoul may think and will without know- 
ledge or conſciouſneſs. But this, I own, is to me inconceiv- 
able. The true ſtate of the fact, I apprehend, is, that the mind 
may think and will, without attending to its thoughts and voli- 
tions, ſo as to be able afterwards to recolle& them. —Nor is this 
merely a verbal criticiſm ; for there is an important difference 
between conſciouſneſs and attention, which it is very neceſſary 
to keep in view, in order to think upon this ſubject with any 
degree of preciſion. * The one is an involuntary ſtate of the 
mind; the other is a voluntary act; the one has no immediate 
connexion with memory; but the other is ſo eſſentially ſub- 


* The diſtinction between attention and conſciouſneſs is pointed out by Dr. 
Reid, in his Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 60. Attention is 
&« a voluntary act; it requires an active exertion to begin and to continue it; 
e and it may be continued as long as we will; but conſciouſneſs is involuntary, 
& and of no continuance, changing with, every thought.” The ſame author has 
remarked, that theſe two operations of the mind have been 9 con- 


founded by philoſophers, and particularly by Mr. Locke. 


ſervient 
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ſervient to it, that, without ſome degree of it, the ideas and per- C H 4 p. 
ceptions which paſs through the mind, ſeem to leave no trace w——— 


behind them. 


Wur two perſons are ſpeaking to us at once, we can attend 


to either of them at pleaſure, without being much diſturbed by 


the other. Tf we attempt to liſten to both, we can underſtand 
neither. The fact ſeems to be, that when we attend conſtantly 
to one of the ſpeakers, the words ſpoken by the other make 


no impreſſion on the memory, in conſequence of our not at- 


tending to them; and affect us as little as if they had not been 
uttered. This power, however, of the mind to attend to either 
ſpeaker at pleaſure, ſuppoſes that it is, at one and the ſame 
time, conſcious of the ſenſations which both produce. 


ANOTHER well-known fact may be of uſe in illuſtrating the 
ſame diſtinction. A perſon who accidentally loſes his ſight, 
never fails to improve gradually in the ſenſibility of his touch. — 
Now, there are only two ways of explaining this. The one is, 
that, in conſequence of the loſs of the one ſenſe, ſome change takes 
place in the phyſical conſtitution of the body, ſo as to improve 
a different organ of perception, The other, that the mind 


gradually acquires a power of attending to and remembering 


thoſe ſlighter ſenſations of which it was formerly conſcious, but 
which, from our habits of inattention, made no impreſſion 
whatever on the memory. No one, ſurely, can heſitate for a 
moment, in pronouncing which of theſe two ſuppoſitions is 
the more philoſophical, | | 


R HAVING 
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O H A P. HavinG treated, at conſiderable length, of thoſe habits im 

—— Which both mind and body are concerned, I proceed to make 
a few remarks on ſome phenomena which are purely intellec- 
tual ; and which, I think, are explicable on the ſame principles 


with thoſe which have been now under our review. 


EveRyY perſon who has ſtudied the elements of geometry, 
muſt have. obſerved many caſes in which the truth of a theorem 
ſtruck him the moment he heard the enunciation. I do not 
allude to thoſe theorems the truth of which is obvious almoſt 
to ſenſe; ſuch as, that any two ſides of a triangle are greater 
than the third ſide; or that one circle cannot cut another 
circle in more than two points; but to ſome propoſitions with 
reſpe& to quantity, conſidered abſtractly, (to ſome, for ex- 
ample, in the fifth book of Euchd,) which almoſt every ſtudent ; 
would be ready to admit without a demonſtration, Theſe pro- 
politions, however, do by no means belong to the claſs of 
axioms ; for their evidence does not ſtrike every perſon equally, 
but requires a certain degree of quickneſs to perceive it. At 
the ſame time, it frequently happens, that, although we are 
convinced the propoſition is true, we cannot ſtate immediately 
to others upon what our conviction is founded. In ſuch caſes, 
I think it highly probable, that before we give our aſſent to the 
theorem, a proceſs of thought“ has paſſed throngh the mind, 
but has paſſed through it ſo quickly, that we cannot, without 
difficulty, arreſt our ideas in their rapid ſucceſlion, and ſtate 


* Of the nature of theſe proceſſes of thought, I ſhall treat fully in another 
part of my work, under the article of Reaſoning. I have expreſſed myſelf con- 
cerning them in this chapter, in as general terms as poſſible, 


them 
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them to others in their proper and logical order. It is ſome © Y A P. 
confirmation of this theory, that there are no propoſitions of eds 
which it is more difficult to give, a legitimate -proof from firſt 
principles, than of thoſe which are only removed a few ſteps 
from the claſs of axioms ; and that thoſe men who are the moſt 
remarkable for their quick perception of mathematical truth, are 
ſeldom clear and methodical in communicating their know- 
ledge to others.—A man of a moderate degree of quickneſs, the 
very firſt time he is made acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of the method of fluxions, or of the methad of prime 
and ultimate ratios, is almoſt inſtantaneouſly ſatisfied of their 
truth; yet how difficult is it to demonſtrate theſe principles 


rigoroully ! 


WHAT I have now ſaid with reſpect to mathematics, may 
be applied in a great meaſure to the other branches of know- 
ledge. How many queſtions daily occur to us, in morals, in 
politics, and in common life; in conſidering which, we almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly ſee where the truth lies, although we are not 
in a condition, all at once, to explain the grounds of our con- 
viction ! Indeed, I apprehend, there are few, even among 
thoſe who have devoted themſelves to ſtudy, but who have not 
been habituated to communicate their knowledge to. others, 
who are able to exhibit, in their natural order, the different 
ſteps of any inveſtigation by which they have been led to form 
a particular concluſion. The common obſervation, therefore, 
that an obſcure elocution always indicates an imperfect know- 
ledge of the ſubject; although it may perhaps be true with re- 


ſpect to men who have cultivated the art of ſpeaking, is by no 
R 2 means 


e HA. 
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means to be relied on as a general rule, in judging of the talents 
of thoſe whoſe ſpeculations have been carried on with a view. 


merely to their own private fatisfaQion. 


In the courfe of my own experience, I have heard of more 
than one inſtance, of men who, without any mathematical edu- 
cation, were able, on a little reflexion, to give a ſolution 
of any ſimple algebraical problem; and who, at the ſame 
time, were perfectly incapable of explaining by what ſteps they 
obtained the reſult. In theſe caſes, we have a direct proof of 
the poſſibility of inveſtigating even truths which are pretty re- 
mote, by an intellectual proceſs, which, as ſoon as it is finiſhed, 
vaniſhes almoſt entirely from the memory.—lt is probable, that 
ſomething of the ſame kind takes place much more frequently 
in the other branches of knowledge, in which our reaſonings 
conſiſt commonly but of a few ſteps. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think, that it is in this way that by far the greater part of our 
fpeculative concluſions are formed. 


THERE is no talent, J apprehend, fo effential to a public 
ſpeaker, as 'to be able to ftate clearly every different ſtep of 
thoſe trains of thought by which he himſelf was led to the 
concluſions he wiſhes to eſtabliſh. Much may be here done 
by ſtudy and experience, Even in thoſe caſes in which the 
truth of a propoſition feems to ſtrike us inſtantaneouſly, al- 
though we may not be able, at firſt, to diſcover the media of 
proof, we ſeldom fail in the diſcovery by perſeverance.—No- 
thing contributes ſo much to form this talent as the ſtudy of 


metaphyſics; not the abſurd metaphyſics of the ſchools, but 
| that 
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that ſtudy which has the operations of the mind for its objeck. © H 4 F. 
By habituating us to reflect on the ſubjects of our conſtiouſs Gyms 


neſs, it enables us to retard, in a conſiderable degree, the cur- 
rent of thought; to arreſt many of thoſe ideas, which would 
otherwile eſcape our notice; and to render the arguments which 
we employ for the conviction of others, an exact tranſcript of 
thoſe trains of inquiry and reaſoning, which originally led us to 
form our opinions. | | 


Tusk obſervations lead me to take notice of an important 
diſtinction between the intellectual habits of men of ſpeculation 
and of action. The latter, who are under a neceſſity of think- 
ing and deciding on the ſpur of the occaſion, are led to culti- 
vate, as much as poſhble, a quickneſs in their mental opera- 
tions; and ſometimes acquire it in ſo great a degree, that their 
judgments ſeem to be almoſt intuitive. To thoſe, on the 
other hand, who have not merely to form opinions for them- 


ſelves, but to communicate them to others, it is neceſſary to 
retard the train of thought as it paſles in the mind, ſo as to be 


able afterwards to recolle& every different ſtep of the proceſs ; 
a habit, which, in ſome caſes, has ſuch an influence on the 


intellectual powers, that there are men, who, even in their 
private ſpeculations, not only make uſe of words as an inſtru- 


ment of thought, but form theſe words into regular ſen- 
tences. 


IT may perhaps appear, at firſt, a paradoxical obſervation, 
that one great employment of philoſophers, in a refined age, 
6 is. 
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is to bring to light, and arrange, thoſe rapid and confuſed 
trains of thought, which appear from the ſtructure of lan- 
guages, and from the monuments of ancient laws and govern- 
ments, to have paſſed through the minds of men in the moſt 
remote and unenlightened periods. In proof, however, of this, 
it is ſufficient to mention, the ſyſtematical analogy which we-. 
find, to a certain degree, running through the ſtructure of the 
moſt imperfect tongues, (for example, in the formation of the 
different parts of the verbs,) and thoſe general] principles, which 
the philoſophical lawyer traces amidſt an apparent chaos of 
precedents and ſtatutes. In the language, too, of the rudeſt 
tribe, we find words transferred from one ſubject to another, 
which indicate, in the mind of the individual who firſt made 
the transference, ſome perception of reſemblance or of analogy. 
Such transferences can hardly be aſcribed to accident, but may 
be conſidered as proofs that the analogies which the philoſopher 
afterwards points out between the objects which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame name, had been perceived by the 
inventors of language, although it is more than probable 
hat they never expreſſed them in words, nor could even 
have explained them if they had been queſtioned on the 


ſubject. 


Non will this appear a bold or incredible ſuppoſition, if we 
reflect on the ſagacity and ingenuity which ſavages, and even 
peaſants, diſcover, in overcoming the difficulties which occur in 
their ſituation. They do not, indeed, engage in long proceſſes 


of abſtract reaſoning, for which they have no inclination, and 
which 
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which it is impoſſible to carry on without the uſe of a culti- C 5 


vated and a copious language; but, when preſſed by preſent 
circumſtances, they combine means to accompliſh particular 
ends, in a manner which indicates the exerciſe both of inven- 
tion and of reaſoning. It is probable that ſuch proceſles are 
carried on in their minds, with much leſs aſſiſtance from lan- 
guage, than a philoſopher would derive on a ſimilar occaſion; 
and it is almoſt certain, that they would find themſelves per- 
fectly incapable of communicating to others the ſteps by which 
they were led to their concluſions. In conſequence of theſe 


circumſtances, the attainments of the human mind, in its ruder 


ſtate, periſh with the individual, without being recorded in 
writing, or perhaps expreſſed in words; and we are left to 
infer them indirectly from the ſtructure of language, or from 
the monuments of ancient cuſtoms and inſtitutions. 


WHEN a train of thought leads to any intereſting conclu- 


— umn 


ſion, or excites any pleaſant feeling, it becomes peculiarly dif- 


ficult to arreſt our fleeting ideas; becauſe the mind, when. once 
it has felt the pleaſure, has little inclination to retrace the ſteps 
by which it arrived at it. This is one great cauſe of the dith- 
culty attending philoſophical criticiſm, When a critic explains 


to us, why we are pleaſed with any particular beauty, or offend- 


ed with any defect, it is evident, that if his theory be juſt, 
the circumſtances which he points out as the foundation of our 
pleaſure or uneaſineſs, muſt have occurred to our minds be- 
fore we were pleaſed with the beauty, or offended with the- 


defect. In ſuch caſes, it ſometimes happens, when a critic has: 


been fortunate in his theory, that we recognize at firſt fight 
our 
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C H A P. our old ideas, and, without any farther conſideration, are ready 
II. 
= to bear teſtimony to the truth, from our own conſciouſneſs. 80 


very difficult, however, is it to attend to the ideas which excite 


ſuch feelings, that it often appears to be doubtful, whether a 
theory be right or wrong ; and that where there 1s every reaſon 


to believe that the pleaſure is produced in all men in the ſame - 
way, different critics adopt different theories with reſpect to 


its cauſe. It is long practice alone, joined to what is common- 
ly called a metaphyſical turn of mind, (by which I think 1s 
chiefly to be underſtood, a capacity of reflecting on the ſub- 
jects of our conſciouſneſs,) that can render ſuch efforts of at- 
tention eaſy. Exquiſite ſenſibility, ſo far from being uſeful 
in this ſpecies of criticiſm, both gives a diſreliſh for the ſtudy, 
and diſqualifies for purſuing it. | 


BEFORE we leave the ſubject of attention, it is proper to take 
notice of à queſtion which has been ſtated with reſpect to it; 
whether we have the power of attending to more than one 
thing at one and the ſame inſtant; or, in other words, whether 
we can attend at one and the ſame inſtant, to objects which 
we can attend to ſeparately *? This queſtion has, if I am 
not miſtaken, been already decided by ſeveral philoſophers in 
the negative; and I acknowledge, for my own part, that al- 
though their opinion has not only been called in queſtion by 
others, but even treated with ſome degree of contempt as 
altogether hypothetical, it appears to me to be the moſt rea- 
ſonable and "philoſophical that we can form on the ſubject. 


* I have added this explanation to obviate the queſtion, what is meant by 


one object? 
THERE 


V 


nr, * 
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mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at once; but « 
from the inſtances which have already been mentioned, of the 
aſtoniſhing rapidity of thought, it is obvious, that all this may 
be explained, without ſuppoſing theſe acts to be co-exiſtent ; and 
I may even venture to add, it may all be explained in the 
moſt ſatisfactory manner, without aſcribing to our intellectual 
operations, a greater degree of rapidity than that with which 
we know from the fact that they are ſometimes carried on. 
The effect of practice in increaſing this capacity of apparently 
attending to different things at once, renders this explanation 
of the phenomenon in queſtion, more probable than any other. 


THE caſe of the equilibriſt and rope- dancer already mention- 
ed, is particularly favourable to this explanation; as it affords 
direct evidence of the poſſibility of the mind's exerting dif- 
ferent ſucceſſive acts in an interval of time ſo ſhort, as to pro- 
duce the ſame ſenſible effect, as if they had been exerted at 
one and the ſame moment. In this cafe, indeed, the rapidity 
of thought is ſo remarkable, that if the different acts of the 
mind were not all neceſſarily accompanied with different move- 
ments of the eye, there can be no reaſon for doubting, that 
the philoſophers, whoſe doctrine I am now controverting, 
would have aſſerted, that they are all mathematically co-exiſtent. 


Ur a queſtion, however, of this ſort, which does not ad- 
mit of a perfectly direct appeal to the fact, I would by no 
means be underſtood to decide with confidence; and therefore 


I ſhould wiſh the concluſions I am now to ſtate, to be received 
8 as 


THERE is indeed a great variety of caſes, in which the C * p. 
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C = A P. ag only conditionallly eſtabliſhed. They are neceſſary 0 ob- 

3 vious conſequences of the general principle, that the mind : 
can only attend to one thing at once; but muſt ſtand or 
fall with the truth. of that * ö 


Ir is comigenty underſtood, I believe, that, in a concert of 
muſic, a good ear can attend to the different parts of the muſie 
ſeparately, or can attend to them all at once, and feel the full 
effect of the harmony. If the doctrine, however, which I 

; have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, be admitted, it will follow, that, 
in the latter caſe, the mind is conſtantly varying its attention: 
from the one part of the muſic. to the other, and that its ope- 
rations are ſo rapid, as to give us no perception of an interval 


of time. 


Taz fame doctrine leads to ſome curious conclufions with 
reſpect to viſion. Suppoſe the eye to be fixed in a particular 
poſition, and the picture of an object to be painted on the 
retina, Does the mind perceive the complete figure of the 
object at once, or is this perception the reſult of the various 
perceptions we have of the different points in the outline? 
With reſpect to this queſtion, the principles already ſtated lead 
me to conclude, that the mind does at one and the ſame time 
perceive every point in the outline of the object, (provided the 
whole of it be painted on the retina at the fame inſtant,) for 
perception, like conſciouſneſs, 1s an involuntary operation. As 

no two points, however, of the outline are in the ſame direc- 
tion, every point, by itſelf, conſtitutes juſt as diſtinct an object 
of attention to the mind, as if it were ſeparated by an interval 
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of empty ſpace from all the reſt. If the doctrine therefore © H A F. 


II. 


formerly ſtated be juſt, it is impoſſible for the mind to attend 


to more than one of theſe points at once; and as the percep- 
tion of the figure of the object, implies a knowledge of the 
relative ſituation of the different points with reſpect to each 
other, we muſt conclude, that the perception of figure by the 
eye, is the reſult of a number of different acts of attention. 


Theſe acts of attention, however, are performed with ſuch 


rapidity, that the effect, with reſpect to us, is the ſame as if the 
perception were inſtantaneous. 


In farther .confirmation. of this reaſoning, it may be re- 


marked, that if the perception of viſible figure were an im- 


mediate conſequence of the picture on the retina, we ſhould. 
have, at the firſt glance, as diſtinct an idea of a figure of a 
thouſand ſides, as of a triangle or a ſquare. The truth is, that 
when the figure is very ſimple, the. proceſs of the mind is ſo 


rapid, that the perception ſeems to be inſtantaneous ;. but when 


the ſides are multiplied beyond a certain number, the interval 
of time neceſſary for theſe different acts of attention becomes 


perceptible. 


IT may perhaps be aſked, what I mean by a point in the 


outline of a figure, and what it is that conſtitutes this point 


one object of attention? The anſwer, I apprehend, is, that 
this point is the minimum viſibile. If the point be leſs, we cannot 
perceive it: if it be greater, it is not all ſeen in one direction. 


Ir theſe obſervations be admitted, it will follow, that,, with- 
out the faculty of memory, we could have had no perception 


of viſible figure. | 
| 8 2 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
On Conception. 


Y Conception, I mean that power of the mind, which 

enables it to form a notion of an abſent object of percep- 
tion; or of a ſenſation which it has formerly felt. I do not 
contend that this is excluſively the proper meaning of the 
word, but I think that the faculty which I have now defined, 
deſerves to be diſtinguiſhed by an appropriated name. 


CONCEPTION is often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend, who is abſent or 
dead, he is commonly ſaid to paint from memory: and the 
expreſſion is ſufficiently correct for common converſation, But 
in an analyſis of the mind, there is ground for a diſtinction. 
The power of conception enables him to make the features of 
his friend an object of thought, ſo as to copy the reſemblance; 
the power of memory recogniſes theſe features as a former ob- 
ject of perception. Every act of memory includes an idea of 
the paſt; conception implies no idea of time whatever *. 


* Shakeſpeare calls this power Cc the mind's eye.” 
Hamlet.—“ My father ! Methinks I ſee my father. 
Horatio.— Where, my Lord; 
Hamlet. In my mind's eye, Horatio.” 

Act r. Scene 4. 
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correſponds to what was called by the ſchool- men ſimple app re-. 


henfion ; with this difference only, that they included, under this 
name, our apprehenſion of general propofitions ; whereas I 
ſhould wiſh to limit the application of the word conception to 
our ſenſations, and the objects of our perceptions. Dr. Reid, 
in his Inquiry, ſubſtitutes the word conception inſtead of the 
ſimple apprehenſion of the ſchools, and employs it in the ſame 


extenſive ſignification. I think it may contribute to make our 


ideas more diſtin, to reſtrict its meaning :—and for ſuch a 


reſtriction, we have the authority of philoſophers in a caſe per- 


fetly analogous. —In ordinary language, we apply the ſame 
word perception, to the knowledge which we have by our 
ſenſes of external objects, and to our knowledge of ſpecu- 
lative truth: and yet an author would be juſtly cen- 
ſured, who ſhould treat of theſe two operations of the mind 
under the ſame article of perception. I apprehend there is as 
wide a difference between the conception of a truth, and the 
conception of an abſent object of ſenſe, as between the percep- 
tion of a tree, and the perception of a mathematical theorem. — 
I have therefore taken the liberty to diſtinguiſh alſo the two 
former operations of the mind: and under the article of con- 


ception, ſhall confine myſelf to that faculty whoſe province it is 


to enable us to form a notion of our paſt ſenſations, or of the 
objects of ſenſe that we have formerly perceived. 


_ CONCEPTION is frequently uſed as ſynonymous with ima- 
gination. Dr. Reid ſays, that, imagination, in its proper 


« ſenſe, ſignifies a lively conception of objects of ſight,” © This 


\ « is 
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„ is a talent“ (he remarks) * of importance to poets and 


« orators; and deſerves a . frcpber nme: on account. of its con- 
« nexion with their arts.” He adds, that “ imagination is diſ- 
* tinguiſhed from conception, as a part from a Whole.“ 


I SHALL not inquire, at preſent, into the proper Engliſh | 
meaning of the words conception and imagination. In a ſtudy 
ſuch as this, ſo far removed from the common purpoſes of 
ſpeech, ſome latitude may perhaps be allowed in the uſe of 
words ; provided only we define accurately thoſe we employ, 
and adhere to our own definitions. 


Tre buſineſs of conception, according to the account I have 
given of it, is to preſent us with an exact tranſcript of what 
we have felt or perceived. But we have, moreover, a power of 
modifying our conceptions, by combining the parts of different 
ones together, ſo as to form new wholes of our own creation. 
I ſhall employ the word imagination to expreſs this power: 
and, I apprehend, that this is the proper ſenſe of the word ; if 
imagination be the power which gives birth to the productions 
of the poet and the painter. This is not a ſimple faculty of the 
mind. It preſuppoſes abſtraction, to ſeparate from each other 
qualities and circumſtances which have been perceived in con- 
junction; and alſo judgment and taſte to direct us in forming 
the combinations. If they are made wholly at random, they 
are proofs of inſanity “. 


THE 


In common diſcourſe, we often uſe the phraſe of thinking upon an object, to 


expreſs what, I here call, the conception of it.— In the following paſlage, 
Shakeſpeare 


OT THE HUMAN MIN B. 

Tur firſt remarkable fact which ſtrikes us with reſpect to 
conception is, that we can conceive the objects of ſome ſenſes 
much more eaſily than thoſe of others. Thus we can conteive 
an abſent viſible object, ſuch as a building that is familiar to us, 
much more eaſily than a particular ſound, à particular taſte, or 
a particular pain, which we have formerly felt. It is prohable, 
however, that this power might be improved in the caſe of ſome 


of our ſenſes. Few people, I believe, are able to form a very 


diſtin& conception of ſounds ; and yet it is certain, that, by 
practice, a perſon may atquire a power of amuſing himſelf 
with reading written muſic. And in the caſe of poetical num- 
bers, it is univerſally known, that a reader may enjoy the har- 
mony of the verſe, without articulating the words, even in a 
whiſper. In ſuch caſes, I take for granted, that our pleaſure 
ariſes from a very ſtrong conception of the ſounds which 
we have been accuſtomed to aſſociate with particular written 
characters. 75 


THe peculiarity in the caſe of viſible objects, ſeems to ariſe 
from this; that when we think of a ſound or of a taſte, the object 


— 


— 


Shakeſpeare uſes the former of theſe phraſes, and the words imagination and 


af brehenfion as ſynonymous with each other. 
— Who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ? 
Or wallow naked in December's ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat ? 
Oh no! the apprehenſion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe. 


K. RIchARD II. Act x. Scene 6. . 
O 
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CESS of our conception is one fingle detached ſenſation; whereas 
L—— every viſible object is complex; and the conception which we 


form of it as a whole, is aided by the aſſociation of ideas. To 
perceive the force of this obſervation, it is neceſſary to recollect 
what was formerly ſaid on the ſubject of attention. As we 
cannot at one inſtant attend to every point of the picture of an 
object on the retina, ſo, I apprehend, we cannot at one inſtant 
form a conception of the whole of any viſible object; but 


that our conception of the object as a whole, is the reſult of 


many conceptions. The aſſociation of ideas connects the diffe- 
rent parts together, and preſents them to the mind in their pro- 
per arrangement; and the various relations which theſe parts 
bear to one another in point of ſituation, contribute greatly to 


ſtrengthen the aſſociations. It is ſome confirmation of this 


theory, that it is more eaſy to remember a ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
than any particular ſound which we have heard detached and 
unconnected. 


Tux powers of conceiving viſible objects, like all other powers 
that depend on the aſſociation of ideas, may be wonderfully 
improved by habit. A perſon accuſtomed to drawing, retains 
a much more perfect notion of a building or of a landſcape 
which he has ſeen, than one who has never practiſed that art. 
A portrait-painter traces the form of the human body from 
memory, with as little exertion of attention, as he employs in 
writing the letters which compoſe his name. 


| In the power of conceiving colours, too, there are ſtriking 


differences among individuals: and, indeed, I am inclined to 
ſuſpect, 
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defects of ſight in this reſpeQ, ought to be aſcribed rather to a 


defect in the power of conception. One thing is certain, that 
we often ſee men who are perfectly ſenſible of the difference 
between two colours when they are preſented to them, who 
cannot give names to theſe colours, with confidence, when they 
ſee them apart; and are perhaps apt to confound the one with 
the other. Such men, it ſhould ſeem, feel the ſenſation of 


colour like other men, when the object is preſent, but are in- 


capable (probably in conſequence of ſome early habit of in- 
attention) to conceive the ſenſation diſtinctly when the object is 
removed. Without this power of conception, it is evidently 
impoſſible for them, however lively their ſenſations may be, to 
give a name to any colour; for the application of the name 
ſuppoſes not only a capacity of receiving the ſenſation, but a 
power of comparing it with one formerly felt. At the ſame 
time, I would not be underſtood by theſe obſervations to 
deny, that there are caſes, in which there is a natural de- 
fect of the organ in the perception of colour. In ſome 
caſes, perhaps, the ſenſation is not felt at all; and in others, 
the faintneſs of the ſenſation may be one cauſe of thoſe 
Habits of inattention, from which the incapacity of conception 
has ariſen. „„ 


A TALENT for lively deſcription, at leaſt in the caſe of ſen- 
ſible objects, depends chiefly on the degree in which the de- 


ſcriber poſſeſſes the power of conception. We may remark, . 
even in common converſation, a ſtriking difference among in- 


dividuals in this reſpect. One man, in attempting to convey 
= a a notion 
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a notion of any object he has ſeen, ſeems to place it before hin, 
and to paint from actual perception: another, although not 


deficient in a ready elocution, finds himſelf in ſuch a ſituation 
confuſed and embarraſſed among a number of particulars im- 
perfectly apprehended, which crowd into his mind without any 


juſt order and connection. Nor is it merely to the accuracy of 


our deſcriptions that this power is ſubſervient: it contributes 
more than any thing elſe to render them ſtriking and. expreſſive 
to others, by guiding us to a ſelection of ſuch circumſtances as 
are moſt prominent and characteriſtical; inſomuch that I think 
it may reaſonably be doubted, if a perſon would not write a 
happier deſcription of an object from the conception than from 
the actual perception of it. It has been often remarked, that the 


perfection of deſcription does not conſiſt in a minute ſpecifica- 


tion of circumſtances, but in a judicious ſelection of them; and 
that the beſt rule for making the ſelection is, to attend to the 
particulars that make the deepeſt impreſſion on our own minds. 
When the object is actually before us, it is extremely difficult 
to compare the impreſſions which different circumſtances pro- 
duce; and the very thought of writing a deſcription, would 


prevent the impreſſions which would otherwiſe take place. 
When we afterwards conceive the object, the repreſentation of 


it we form to ourſelves, however lively, is merely an outline; 
and is made up of theſe circumſtances, which really ſtruck us 
moſt at the moment; while others of leſs importance are 


obliterated. The impreſſion, indeed, which a cireumſtance 
makes on the mind, will vary conſiderably with the degree of a 


perſon's taſte ; but I am inclined to think, that a man of lively 
TOR, who paints from theſe, while his mind is yet 
warm 
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warm from the original ſcene, can e fail to ſucceed in C H A P. 


deſcriptive 21 — 


Taz facts and obſervations which I have now mentioned, 
are applicable to conception, as diſtinguiſhed from imagination. 
'The two powers, however, are very nearly allied ; and are fre- 
quently ſo blended, that it is difficult to ſay, to which of the 
two, ſome particular operations of the mind are to be referred. 
There are alſo many general facts which hold equally with re- 
ſpect to both. The obſervations which follow, if they are 
well founded, are of this number, and might have been intro- 
duced with equal propriety under either article. I mention 
them here, as I ſhall have occaſion to refer to them in the 
courſe of the following work, in treating of ſome ſubjects, which 
will naturally occur to our examination, before we have another 
opportunity of conſidering this part of our conſtitution. 

\ 0 
IT is a common, I believe I may ſay an univerſal, doctrine 
among logicians, that conception (or imagination, which is often 
uſed as ſynonymous with it) is attended with no belief of the 
exiſtence of its object. Perception,” ſays Dr. Reid, © is at- 
& tended with a belief of the preſent exiſtence of its object; 


& memory, with a belief of its paſt exiſtence; but imagination 


« jg attended with no belief at all; and was therefore called 
<« by the ſchool-men, apprehen/io ſimplex.” 


IT is with great diffidence, that I preſume to call in queſtion a 
principle, which has been ſo generally received; yet there are 


ſeveral circumſtances which lead me to doubt of it. If it were 


T 3 a ſpe- 


III. 
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with none; then the more lively our imagination were of any 


object, and the more completely that object occupied the atten- 


tion, the leſs ſhould we be apt to believe its exiſtence; for it 


is reaſonable to think, that when any of our powers is em- 


ployed ſeparately from the reſt, and there is nothing to with- 
draw the attention from it, the laws which regulate its operation 
will be moſt obvious to our obſervation, and will be moſt com- 
pletely diſcriminated from thoſe which are characteriſtical of 


the other powers of the mind. So very different however is 


the fact, that it is matter of common remark, that when ima- 


gination is very lively, we are apt to aſcribe to its objects a 
real exiſtence, as in the caſe of dreaming or of madneſs; and 
we may add, in the caſe of thoſe who, in ſpite of their own 
general belief of the abſurdity of the walgar ſtories of appari- 
tions, dare not truſt themſelves alone with their own imagi- 
nations in the dark. That imagination is in theſe inſtances 
attended with belief, we have all the evidence that the nature 
of the thing admits of; for we feel and a@ in the ſame manner 
as we ſhould do, if we believed that the objects of our atten- 


tion were real; which is the only proof that metaphyſicians 


produce, or can produce, of the belief which accompanies pow 
ception. 


In theſe caſes, the fact that I wiſh to eſtabliſh is ſo ſtriking, 
that it has never been called in queſtion ; but in moſt caſes, the 
impreſſion which the objects of imagination make on the mind 


is ſo momentary, and is ſo immediately corrected by the ſur- 
rounding 


** 


a ſpecifical diſtinction between perception and imagination, 
bY. the former is always attended with belief, and the latter 
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rounding objects of perception, that it has not time to influence C H A P. 
our conduct. Hence we are apt to conclude on a ſuperficial Can”, 
view, that imagination is attended with no belief; and the 
concluſion is ſurely juſt in moſt caſes, if by belief we mean 
a permanent conviction which influences our conduct. But 
if the word is uſed in the ſtrict logical ſenſe, I am inclined 
to think, after the moſt careful attention to what I experience 
in myſelf, that the exerciſe both of conception and imagination 
is always accompanied with a belief that their objects exiſt *. 


When a painter conceives the face and figure of an abſent _ 
| friend, Ef: 


* As the foregoing reaſoning, though ſatisfactory to myſelf, has not appeared 
equally ſo to ſome of my friends; I ſhould wiſh the reader to eonſider the re- 
marks which I now offer, as amounting rather to a query, than to a decided 
opinion. iN 

May I take the liberty of adding, that one of the arguments which I have 
ſtated, in oppoſition to the common doctrine concerning imagination, appears 
to me to be authoriſed, in ſome meaſure, by the following reaſoning of Dr. 
Reid's on a different ſubje&t? In conſidering thoſe ſudden burſts of- paſſion, 
which lead us to wreak our vengeance upon inanimate objects, he endeavours 
to ſhew, that we have, in ſuch caſes, a momentary belief that the object is 
alive. I confeſs,” ſays he, © it ſeems to me impoſſible, that there ſhould be 
ic reſentment againſt a thing, which, at that very moment, is conſidered as 
« inanimate; and conſequently incapable either of intending hurt, or of being 
« puniſhed. There muſt, therefore, I conceive, be ſome momentary notion 
« or conception, that the object of our reſentment is capable of puniſhment.” 


In another paſſage, the ſame author remarks, that, © men may be governed, 
« in their practice, by a belief, which, in ſpeculation, they rejeQ.” 

„ I knew a man,” (ſays he,) „“ who was as much convinced as any man, 
« of the folly of the popular belief of apparitions in the dark: yet he could not 
« ſleep in a room alone, nor go alone into a room in the dark. Can it be ſaid, 
« that his fear did not imply a belief of danger? This is impoſſible. Yet his 

« philoſophy 
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friend, in order to draw his picture, he believes for the moment 
that his friend is before him. The belief, indeed, is only mo- 
mentary ; for it is extremely difficult, in our waking hours, to 
keep up a ſteady and undivided attention to any object we 
conceive or imagine; and, as ſoon as the conception or the 
imagination is over, the belief which attended it is at an end. 

We find that we can recal and diſmiſs the objects of theſe 
powers at pleaſure ; and therefore we learn to conſider them as 
creations of the mind, which have no ſeparate and independent 
exiſtence. 


THE compatibility of ſuch a ſpeculative diſbelief, as I have 
here ſuppoſed, of the exiſtence of an object, with a contrary 


momentary belief, may perhaps be more readily admitted, if 


the following experiment be conſidered with attention. 


„* 1 


6 — * 


« philoſophy convinced him, that he was in no more danger in the dark when 
“ alone, than with company. Here an unreaſonable belief, which was merely 
« a prejudice of the nurſery, ſtuck ſo faſt as to govern his conduct, in oppo- 
cc fition to his ſpeculative belief as a philoſopher, and a man of ſenfe.” 


“ There are few perſons who can look down from the battlement of a very 
« high tower without fear; while their.xeaſon convinces them, hat they are in 
no more danger than when ſtanding upon the ground.“ 


Theſe facts are eaſily explicable, on the ſuppobtion, that whenever the objects 
of imagination engroſs the attention wholly, (which they may do, in oppoſition 
to any ſpeculative opinion with reſpect to their non-exiſtence,) they produce a 
temporary belief of their reality. --Indeed, in the laſt paſſage, Dr. Reid ſeems 
to admit this to be the caſe; for, to ſay that a man who has a dread of appa- 
ritions, believes himſelf to be in danger when left alone in the dark, is to ſay, 
in other words, that he believes (for the time) that the objects of his i imagination 
are real. 


SUPPOSE 
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SUPPOSE a lighted candle to be ſo placed before a concave © HA F. 
mirror, that the image of the flame may be ſeen between the ww 
mirror and the eye of the obſerver. In this caſe, a perſon who 
is acquainted with the principles of opties, or who has ſeen the 
experiment made before, has ſo ſtrong a ſpeculative conviction 
of the non-exiſtence of the object in that place where he ſees 
its image, that he would not heſitate to put his finger to the 


apparent flame, without any apprehenſion of injury. 


SvuyPos?, however, that in ſuch a caſe it were poſſible for 
the obſerver. to baniſh completely from his thoughts all the 
circumſtances of the experiment, and to confine his attention 
wholly to his perception; would he not believe the image to 
be a reality; and would he not expect the ſame conſequences _ 
from touching it, as from touching a real body in a ſtate of in- | = 
flammation ? If theſe queſtions be anſwered in the affirmative, 
it will follow; that the effect of the perception, while it en- 
gages the attention completely to itſelf, is to produce belief ; 
and that the ſpeculative diſbelief, according to which our con- 
duct in ordinary caſes is regulated, is the reſult of a recollection 
of the various circumſtances with which the experiment is ac- 


companied. 


IF, in ſuch a caſe as I have now ſuppoſed, the appearance 

exhibited to us is of ſuch a nature, as to threaten us with any 

immediate danger, the effect is the ſame as if we were to baniſh 

from our thoughts the circumſtances of the experiment, and to, 
limit our attention ſolely to what we perceive : for here the SNL | 
belief, which is the firſt effect of the perception, alarms our fears, f 

12 . and 

of 
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and influences our conduct, before reflexion has time to operate. 


In a very ingenious optical deception, which was lately exhi- 


bited in this city, the image of a flower was preſented to the 
ſpectator; and when he was about to lay hold of it with his 
hand, a ftroke was aimed at him by the image of a dagger. 
If a perſon who has ſeen this experiment is aſked, in his cooler 
moments, whether or not he believes the dagger which he ſaw 
to be real, he will readily- anſwer in the negative; and yet the 
accurate ſtatement of the fact undoubtedly is, that the firſt and 
the proper effect of the perception is belief; and that the diſbelief 
he feels, is the effect of ſubſequent reflexion. 


Tu ſpeculative diſbelief which we feel with reſpect to the 
illuſions of imagination, I conceive to be analogous to our 
ſpeculative diſbelief of the exiſtence of the object exhibited to 
the eye in this optical deception ; as our belief that the illuſions 
of imagination are real, while that faculty occupies the mind 
excluſively, is analogous to the belief produced by the optical 
deception while the attention is limited to our perception, and is 
withdrawn from the circumſtances in which the experiment is 
made 


Tus obſervations lead me to take notice of a circumſtance 
with reſpect to the belief accompanying perception, which it 


* It may appear to ſome readers rather trifling to add, and yet to others the 
remark may not be altogether ſuperſſuous, that it is not my intention to inſinu- 
ate by the foregoing illuſtrations, that the relation between perception and 
imagination has the moſt diſtant analogy to that between the perception of the 
object, and the perception of its optical image, | | | 
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appears to me neceſſary to ſtate, in order to render Dr. Reid's 
doctrine on that ſubject completely ſatisfactory. He has 
ſhewn, that certain ſenſations are, by a law of our nature, ac- 
companied with an irreſiſtible belief of the exiſtence of certain 
qualities of external objects. But this law extends no farther 
than to the preſent exiſtence of the quality; that is, to its ex- 
iſtence while we feel the correſponding ſenſation. Whence is it 
then, that we aſcribe to the quality, an exiſtence independent 
of our perception? I apprehend we learn to do this by experi- 
ence alone. We find that we cannot, as in the caſe of ima- 
gination, diſmiſs or recal the perception of an external object. 
If I open my eyes, I cannot prevent myſelf from ſeeing the 
proſpect which is before me. I learn, therefore, to aſcribe 
to the objects of my ſenſes, not only an exiſtence at the 
time I perceive them, but an independent and a permanent 


exiſtence. 


IT is a ſtrong confirmation of this doctrine, that in fleep, 
when (as I flatter myſelf I ſhall afterward ſhew) the influence of 
the will over the train of our thoughts is ſuſpended, and when, 
of ' conſequence, the time of their continuance in the mind is 
not regulated by us, we aſcribe to the objects of imagination 


an independent and permanent exiſtence, as we do when awake 
to the objects of perception. The ſame thing happens in thoſe 
kinds of madneſs, in which a particular idea takes poſſeſſion of 


the attention, and occupies it to the excluſion of every thing 
elſe. Indeed, madneſs ſeems in many caſes to ariſe entirely 
from a ſuſpenſion of the influence of the will over the ſucceſſion 
of our thoughts; in conſequence of which, the objects of ima- 

| U f gination 
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gination appear to have an exiſtence independent of our voli- 
tion; and are therefore, agreeably to the foregoing doctrine, 
miſtaken for realities. | 


NUMBERLESS other illuſtrations of the ſame general fact 
occur to me; but the following is, I think, one of the moſt 
ſtriking. I mention it, in preference to the reſt, as it appears 
to me to connect the doctrine in queſtion with ſome principles 
which are now univerſally admitted among philoſophers. 


Tre diſtinction between the original and the acquired per- 
ceptions of ſight, is familiarly known to every one who has the 
flighteft acquaintance with the elements of optics. 'That this 
ſenſe, prior to experience, conveys to us the notion of exten- 
ſion in two dimenſions only, and that it gives us no informa- 
tion concerning the diſtances at which objects are placed from 
the eye, are propoſitions which nobody, I preſume, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of ſcience, will be diſpoſed to controvert. In what 
manner we are enabled, by a compariſon between the percep- 
tions of ſight and thoſe of touch, to extend the province of the 
former ſenſe to a variety of qualities originally perceived by the 
latter ſenſe only, optical writers have explained at great length ; 
but it is not neceſſary for my preſent purpoſe to enter into any 
particular details with reſpect to their reaſonings on the ſubject. 
It is ſufficient for me to remark, that, according to the received 
doctrine, the original perceptions of ſight become, in conſequence 
of experience, ſigns of the tangible qualities of external objects, 
and of the diſtances at which they are placed from the organ ; and 


that, although the knowledge we obtain, in this manner, of theſe 
© qualities 
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qualities and diſtances, ſeems, from early and conſtant habits, to C q ** P. 
be an inſtantaneous perception; yet, in many caſes, it implies — 


an exerciſe of the judgment, being founded on a compariſon of 
a variety of different circumſtances. 


Fon theſe principles, it is an obvious conſequence, that 
the knowledge we obtain, by the eye, of the tangible qua- 


lities of bodies, involves the exerciſe of conception, according 


to the definition of that power which has already been given. 
In ordinary diſcourſe, indeed, we aſcribe this knowledge, on 
account of the inſtantaneouſneſs with which it is obtained, to 
the power of perception ; but if the common doctrine on the 
ſubject be juſt, it is the reſult of a complex operation of the 
mind; comprehending, firſt, the perception of thoſe qualities, 
which are the proper and original objects of fight; and, 
ſecondly, the conception of thoſe tangible qualities of which 


the original perceptions of ſight are found from experience to 


be the ſigns. The notions, therefore, we form, by means of 
the eye, of the tangible qualities of bodies, and of the diſ- 
tances of theſe objects from the organ, are mere conceptions ; 
ſtrongly, and indeed indiſſolubly, aſſociated, by early and con- 


ſtant habit, with the original perceptions of fight. #1 


Wurx we open our eyes on a magnificent proſpect, the 
various diſtances at which all its different parts are placed from 
the eye, and the immenſe extent of the whole ſcene before us, 
ſeem to be perceived as immediately, and as inſtantaneouſly, by 
the mind, as the coloured ſurface which is painted on the retina. 


The truth, however, unqueſtionably is, that this variety of 
"$3: diſtance, 
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diſtance, and this immenſity of extent, are not objects of ſenſe. 
but of conception; and the notions we form of them when our 


eyes are open, differ from thoſe we ſhould form of them with 
our eyes ſhut, only in this, that they are kept ſteadily in the 
view of the mind, by being ſtrongly aſſociated with the ſenſa- 


tions of colour, and with the original perceptions of ſight.— 


This obſervation will be the more readily admitted, if it is con- 
ſidered, that, by a ſkilful imitation of a natural landſcape, in a 
common ſhew-box, the mind may be led to form the ſame 
notions of variety of diſtance; and even of immenſe extent, as 
if the original ſcene were preſented to our ſenſes: and that, 
although, in this caſe, we have a ſpeculative conviction that 
the ſphere of our viſion only extends to a few inches; yet ſo 
ſtrong is the aſſociation between the original perceptions of 
ſight, and the conceptions which they habitually produce, that 
it 18 not poſſible for us, by any effort of our will, to prevent 


theſe conceptions from taking place. 


FRoM theſe obſervations it appears, that when the concep- 


tions of the mind are rendered ſteady and permanent, by being 
ſtrongly aſſociated with any ſenſible impreſſion, they command 
our belief no leſs than our actual perceptions; and, therefore, 
if it were poſſible for us, with our eyes ſhut, to keep up, for a 


length of time, the conception of any ſenſible object, we 
ſhould, as long as this effort continued, believe that the object 


was preſent to our ſenſes, 


IT appears to me to be no ſlight confirmation of theſe re- 


marks, that although, in the dark, the illuſions of imagination 
| are 
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are much more liable to be miſtaken for realities, than when C H A P. 


their momentary effects on the belief are continually checked 
and corrected by the objects which the light of day preſents to 
our perceptions ; yet, even total darkneſs is not ſo alarming to 
a perſon impreſſed: with the vulgar ſtories of apparitions, as a 
faint and doubtful twilight, which affords to the conceptions an 
opportunity of fixing and prolonging their exiſtence, by attach- 
ing themſelves to ſomething which 1s obſcurely exhibited to the 
eye.—In like manner, when we look through a fog, we are 
frequently apt to miſtake a crow for a man ; and the conception 
we have, upon ſuch an occaſion, of the human figure, is much 
more diſtinct and much more ſteady, than it would be poſſible 
for us to form, if we had no ſenſible object before us; inſo- 
much that when, on a more attentive obſervation, the crow 
ſhrinks to its own dimenſions, we find it impoſſible, by any 
effort, to conjure up the phantom which a moment before we 


ſeemed to perceive. 


Ir theſe obſervations are admitted, the effects which exhibi- 
tions of fictitious diſtreſs produce on the mind, will appear leſs 
wonderful, than they are ſuppoſed to be. During the repre- 
ſentation of a tragedy, I acknowledge, that we have a general 
conviction that the whole is a fiction; but, I believe, it will be 
found, that the violent emotions which are ſometimes produced 
by the diſtreſſes of the ſtage, take their riſe, in moſt caſes, from 
a momentary belief, that the diſtreſſes are real. I ſay, in moſt 
caſes; becauſe, I acknowledge, that independently of any 
ſuch belief, there is ſomething contagious in a faithful expreſſion 


of any of the paſſions. 


Tar 
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Tnz emotions produced by tragedy are, upon this fuppoſi- 
tion, ſomewhat analogous to the dread we feel when we look 
down from the battlement of a tower *. In both caſes, we have 
a general conviction, that there is no ground for the feelings we 
experience; but the momentary influences of imagination are 
ſo powerful as to produce theſe feelings, before reflexion has 
time to come to our relief. | 


With reſpect to the dread which we feel in looking down from the battle- 


ment of a tower, it is curious to remark the effects of habit in gradually deſtroy- 


ing it. The manner in which habit operates in this caſe, ſeems to be by giving 
us a command over our thoughts, ſo as to enable us to withdraw our attention 


from the precipice before us, and direct it to any other object at pleaſure. It is 
thus that the maſon and the ſailor not only can take precautions for their own 
ſafety, but remain completely maſters of themſelves in ſituations where other 
men, engroſſed with their imaginary danger, would experience a total ſuſpenſion 
of their faculties. Any ſtrong paſſion which occupies the mind produces, for 
the moment, the ſame effect with habit. A perſon alarmed with the apprehen- 
ſion of fire, has been known to eſcape from the top of a houſe, by a path which, 
at another time, he would have conſidered as impracticable; and ſoldiers, in 
mounting a breach, are ſaid to have ſometimes found their way to the 


enemy, by a route which appeared impracticable after their violent paſſions had 
ſubfided. | 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 
Of Abſtraction. 


«ai 


————————_—___—__—— 
SECTION I. 


General Obſervations on this Faculty of the Mind. 


H E origin of appellatives, or, in other words, the origin C H A r. 
of thoſe claſſes of objects which, in the ſchools, are called 1 
genera, and ſpecies, has been conſidered by ſome philoſophers 
as one of the moſt difficult problems in metaphyſics. The 
account of it which is given by Mr. Smith, in his Diſſertation 
on the Origin of Languages, appears to me to be equally ſimple 


and ſatisfactory. 


«* Taz affignation” (ſays he) © of particular names, to denote 
particular objects; that is, the inſtitution of nouns ſubſtantive; 
would probably be one of the firſt ſteps towards the formation 
of Language. The particular cave, whoſe covering ſheltered 


e the ſavage from the weather; the particular tree, whoſe fruit 
| « relieved 


qe 


C 


* 
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relieved his hunger; the particular fountain, whoſe water 
allayed his thirſt ; would firſt be denominated by the words, 
cave, tree, fountain; or by whatever other appellations he 
might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark them. 
Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience of this 


ſavage had led him to obſerve, and his neceſſary occaſions 


obliged hun to make mention of, other caves, and other trees, 
and other fountains; he would naturally beſtow upon each of 
thoſe new objects, the ſame name by which he had been ac- 
cuſtomed to expreſs the ſimilar object he was firſt acquainted 
with. And thus, thoſe words, which were originally the 


proper names of individuals, would each of them inſenſibly 


become the common name of a multitude *.“ 


4 IT is this application” (he continues) © of the name of an 


cc 


individual to a great number of objects, whoſe reſemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and of the name 
which expreſſes it, that ſeems originally to have given occa- 


ſion to the formation of thoſe claſſes, and aſſortments, which, 


in the ſchools, are called genera and ſpecies; and of which 
the ingenious: and eloquent Rouſſeau finds himſelf ſo much 


at a loſs to account for the origin. What conſtitutes a /pecies, 


The ſame account of the progreſs of the mind in the formation of genera, 
1s given by the Abbe de Condillac. 


« Un enfant appelle du nom d'Arbre le premier arbre que nous lui montrons. 


Ae 


« Un ſecond arbre qu'il voit enſuite lui rapelle la meme idée; il lui donne le 
« meme nom; de meme à un troiſième, à un quatrieme, et voila le mot d' Arbre 
e donne d' abord à un individu, qui devient pour lui un nom de clafle ou de ge- 


e nre, une idee abſtraite qui comprend tous les arbres en general.” 
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is merely a number of objects, bearing a certain degree 
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of CHAP. 


* reſemblance to one another; and, on that account, denomi- Gompmmw 


«« nated by a ſingle appellation, which may be applied to expreſs 
any one of them *.“ 


Tas view of the natural progreſs of the mind, in fortning 
claſſifications of external objects, receives ſome illuſtration from 
a fact mentioned by Captain Cook in his account of a ſmall 
ifland called Wateeoo, which he viſited in failing from New 
Zealand to the Friendly Iſlands. © The inhabitants,” ſays he, 
« were afraid to come near our cows and horſes, nor did they 
* form the leaſt conception of their nature. But the ſheep and 
« goats did not ſurpaſs the limits of their ideas; for they gave 
« us to underſtand that they knew them to be birds. It will 
% appear,” he adds, © rather incredible, that human ignorance 


* could ever make fo ſtrange a miſtake, there not being the. 


* moſt diſtant ſimilitude between a ſheep or goat, and any 
„ winged animal. But theſe people ſeemed to know nothing 
&« of the exiſtence of any other land animals, befides hogs, dogs, 
„and birds. Our ſheep and goats, they could ſee, were very 
e different creatures from the two firſt, and therefore they in- 
&« ferred that they muſt belong to the latter claſs, in which 
they knew that there is a conſiderable variety of ſpecies.” — 
I would add to Cook's very judicious remarks, that the miſ- 
take of theſe iſlanders probably did not ariſe from their con- 
ſidering a ſheep or a goat as bearing a more ſtriking reſemblance 


* Diſſertation on the Origin of E annexed to Mr. Smith's Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. 
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— * P. to a bird, than to the two claſſes of quadrupeds with which they 


— Were acquainted ; but to the want of a generic word, ſuch as 


quadruped, comprehending theſe two ſpecies; which men in 
their ſituation would no more be led to form, than a perſon. 
who had only ſeen one individual of each ſpecies, would think 
of an appellative to expreſs both, inſtead. of applying a proper 
name to each. In conſequence of the variety of birds, it ap- 
pears, that they had a generic name comprehending all of them, 
to which it was not unnatural for them to refer any new animal 


they met with. 


THz claſſification of different objects ſuppoſes a power of 


attending to ſome of their qualities or attributes, without attend- 


ing to the reſt; for no two objects are to be found without 
ſome ſpecific difference; and no aſſortment or arrangement can 
be formed among things not perfectly alike, but by loſing ſight 
of their diſtinguiſhing peculiarities, and limiting the attention to 
thoſe attributes which belong to them in common. Indeed, 
without this power of attending ſeparately to things which our 
ſenſes preſent to us in a ſtate of union, we never could have had 
any idea of number; for, before we can conſider different ob- 
jects as forming a multitude, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be 
able to apply to all of them one common name; or, in other 
words, that we ſhould reduce them all to the fame genus. The 
various objects, for example, animate and inanimate, which 
are, at this moment, before me, I may claſs and number in a 
variety of different ways, according to the view of them that I 
chuſe to take, I may reckon ſucceſſively the number of ſheep, 
of cows, of horſes, of elms, of oaks, of beeches; or I may firſt 
reckon. 
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reckon the number of animals, and then the number of trees; © H A P. 


or I may at once reckon the number of all the organiſed ſub- 
ſtances which my ſenſes preſent to me. But whatever be the 
principle on which my claſſification proceeds, it is evident, that 
the objects numbered together, muſt be conſidered in thoſe re- 
ſpects only in which they agree with each other; and that, if I 
had no power of ſeparating the "combinations of ſenſe, I never 
could have conceived them as forming a plurality. 


Turs power of conſidering certain qualities or attributes of 
an object apart from the reſt; or, as I would rather chuſe to 
define it, the power which the underſtanding has, of ſeparating 
the combinations which are preſented to it, is diſtinguiſhed by 
logicians by the name of ab//rafion. It has been ſuppoſed, by 
ſome philoſophers, (with what probability I ſhall not now in- 
quire,) to form the charaCteriſtical attribute of a rational nature. 
That it is one of the moſt important of all our faculties, and 
very intimately connected with the exerciſe of our reaſoning 
powers, is beyond diſpute. And, I flatter myſelf, it will appear 
from the ſequel of this chapter, how much the proper manage- 
ment of it conduces to the ſucceſs of our philoſophical purſuits, 
and of our general conduct in life. 


TuE ſubſerviency of Abſtraction to the power of Reaſon- 
ing, and alſo, its ſubſerviency to the exertions of a Poetical or 
Creative Imagination, ſhall be afterwards fully illuſtrated. At 
preſent, it is ſufficient for my purpoſe to remark, that as ab- 
ſtraction is the ground- work of claſſification, without this faculty 


of the mind we ſhould have been perfectly incapable of gene- 
X ral 


IV. 
| 
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ral ſpeculation, and all eur knowledge muſt neceſſarily have 


Lw—_— been limited to individuals; and that forme of the moſt uſeful | 


branches of ſcience, particularly the different branches of ma- 
thematics, in which the very ſubjects of our reaſoning are ab- 
ſtractions of the underſtanding, could never have pofhbly had 
an exiſtence. With reſpect to the ſubſerviency of this faculty 
to poetical imagination, it is no leſs obvious, that, as the poet 
is ſupplied with all his materials by experience; and as his pro- 
vince is limited to combine and modify things which really exiſt, 
ſo as to produce new wholes of his own; fo every exertion 
which he thus makes of his powers, preſuppoſes the exerciſe of 
abſtraction in decompoſing and ſeparating actual combinations. 
And it was on this account that, in the chapter on Conception, 
I was led to make a diſtinction between that faculty, which is 
evidently ſimple and uncompounded, and the power of Ima- 
gination, which (at leaft in the ſenſe in which I employ the 
word in theſe inquiries) is the reſult of a combination of various 


other powers. 


I HAveE introduced theſe remarks, in order to point out a 
difference between the abſtractions which are ſubſervient to rea- 
foning, and thoſe which are ſubſervient to imagination. And, 
it I am not miſtaken, it is a diſtinction which has not been 
{ſufficiently attended to by ſome writers of eminence. In every 
inſtance in which imagination is employed in forming new 
wholes, by decompounding and combining the perceptions of 
ſenſe, it is evidently neceſſary that the poet or the painter 
ſhould be able to ſtate to himſelf the circumſtances abſtracted, 


as ſeparate objects of conception. But this is by no means re- 
quiſite 
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quilite in every caſe in which abſtraction is fubſervient to the C * x P. 


power of reaſoning ; for it frequently happens, that we cant ww 


reaſon concerning one quality or property of an object ab- 
ſtrated from the reſt, while, at the ſame time, we find it im- 


poſſible to conceive it ſeparately. Thus, I can reaſon concern- 


ing extenſion and figure, without any reference to colour; 
although it may be doubted, if a perſon poſſeſſed of ſight can 
make extenſion and figure ſteady objects of conception, with- 
out connecting with them one colour or another. Nor is this 
always owing (as it is in the inſtance now mentioned) merely 
to the aſſociation of ideas; for there are caſes, in which we can 
reaſon concerning things ſeparately, which it is impoſſible for 
us to ſuppoſe any being ſo conſtituted as to conceive apart. 
Thus, we can reaſon concerning length, abſtracted from any 
other dimenſion ; although, ſurely, no underftanding can make 
length, without breadth, an object of conception. And, by the 
way, this leads me to take notice of an error, which mathema- 
tical teachers are apt to commit, in explaining the firſt principles 
of geometry. By dwelling long on Euclid's firſt definitions, 
they lead the ſtudent to ſuppofe that they relate to notions 
which are extremely myſterious; and to ſtrain his powers in 
fruitleſs attempts to conceive, what cannot poſſibly. be made an 
object of conception. If theſe definitions were omitted, or very 
lightly touched upon, and the attention at once directed to 
geometrical reaſonings, the ſtudent would immediately per- 
ceive, that although the lines in the diagrams are really ex- 
tended in two dimenſions, yet that the demonſtrations relate 
only to one of them; and that the human underſtanding has 


the faculty of reaſoning concerning things ſeparately, which are 
| ; always 
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CH AP. always preſented to us, both by our powers of perception and 


conception, in a ſtate of union. 


Such abſtractions, in truth; 
are familiar to the moſt illiterate of mankind ; and it is in this 
very way that they are inſenſibly formed. When a tradeſman 
ſpeaks of the length of a room, in contradiſtinction to its 

breadth; or when he ſpeaks of the diſtance between any two 
objects; he forms exactly the ſame abſtraction, which is referred 


to by Euclid in his ſecond definition; and which moſt of his 


commentators have thought it neceſſary to illuſtrate by prolix 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions. - 


I SHALL only obſerve farther, with reſpect to the nature and 
province of this faculty of the mind, that notwithſtanding its 
eſſential ſubſerviency to every act of claſſification, yet it might 
have been exerciſed, although we had only been acquainted 
with one individual object. Although, for example, we had 
never ſeen but one roſe, we might ſtill have been able to attend 
to its colour, without thinking of its other properties. This 
has led ſome philoſophers to ſuppoſe, that another faculty be- 
ſides abſtraction, to which they have given the name of gene- 
raliſation, is neceſſary to account for the formation of genera 
and ſpecies; and they have endeavoured to ſhew, that although 
generaliſation without abſtraction is impoſſible ; yet that we 
might have been ſo formed, as to be able to abſtract, without 
being capable of generaliſing. The grounds of this opinion, 
it is not neceſſary for me to examine, for any of the purpoſes 


which I have at preſent in view. 
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Of the Objefts of our Thoughts, when we employ general 
Terms. 


ROM the account which was given in a former chapter, of 
the common theories of perception, it appears to have been 
a prevailing opinion among philoſophers, that the qualities 
of external objects are perceived, by means of images or 
ſpecies tranſmitted to the mind by the organs of ſenſe: 


an opinion of which I already endeavoured to trace the - 


origin, from certain natural prejudices ſuggeſted by the pheno- 
mena of the material world. The ſame train of thinking has 
led them to ſuppoſe that, in the caſe of all our other intellectual 
operations, there exiſt in the mind certain ideas diſtin from 
the mind itſelf; and that theſe ideas are the objects about which 
our thoughts are employed. When I recolle&, for example, 


the appearance of an abſent friend, it is ſuppoſed that the im- 


mediate object of my thought is an idea of my friend; which I 
at firſt received by my ſenſes, and which I have been enabled 
to retain in the mind by the faculty of memory. When J 
form to myſelf any imaginary combination by an effort of 
poetical invention, it is ſuppoſed, in like manner, that the parts 


which I combine, exiſted previoully in the mind ; and furniſh 
| the 
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C H A F. the materials on which it is the province of imagination to operate. 


It is to Dr. Reid we owe the important remark, that all theſe 
notions are wholly hypothetical ; that it is impoſſible to pro- 
duce a ſhadow of evidence in ſupport of them ; and that, even 
although we were to admit their truth, they would not render 
the phenomena in queſtion more intelligible. According to his 
principles, therefore, we have no ground for ſuppoſing, that, in 
any one operation of the mind, there exiſts in it an object diſ- 
tint from the mind itſelf; - and all the common expreſſions 
which involve ſuch a ſuppoſition, are to be conſidered as un- 
meaning circumlocutions, which ſerve only to diſguiſe from us 


the real hiſtory of the intellectual phenomena “. 
WE 


* In order to prevent miſapprehenſions of Dr. Reid's meaning, in his reaſon- 


ings againſt the ideal theory, it may be neceſſary to explain, a little more fully 
than T have done in the text, in what ſenſe he calls in queſtion the exiſtence of 


ideas: for the meaning which this word is employed to convey in popular dif- 
courſe, differs widely from that which is annexed to it by the philoſophers whoſe 
opinion he controverts. This explanation I ſhall give in his own words: 

« In popular language, idea ſigniſies the ſame thing as conception, apprehen- 
ſion, notion. To have an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. To have a 
diſtinct idea, is to conceive it diſtinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to 
conceive it at all. When the word idea is taken in this popular ſenſe, no 
man can poſſibly doubt whether he has ideas.” 


C According to the philoſophical meaning of the word idea, it does not ſig- 
nify that act of the mind which we call thought, or conception, but ſome 
object of thought. Of theſe objects of thought called ideas, different ſects of 
philoſophers have given very differcnt accounts.” 

c Some have held them to be ſelf-exiſtent; others to be in the divine mind; 
otherFin our own minds; and others in the brain, or ſenſorium.“ p. 213. 

« The Peripatetick ſyſtem of ſpecies and phantaſms, as well as the Platonick 
« ſyſtem of ideas, is grounded upon this principle, that in every kind of thought, 
4 « there 
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VMxx are at a loſs to know, (ſays this excellent philoſopher,) © H * 
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© how we perceive diſtant objects; how we remember things — 


1 paſt; how we imagine things that have no exiſtence. Ideas 


in the mind ſeem to account for all theſe operations: they 
« are all by the means of ideas reduced to one operation; to a 
“ kind of feeling, or immediate perception of things preſent, 
“ and in contact with the percipient; and feeling is an opera- 
« tion ſo familiar, that we think it needs no explanation, but 
* may ſerve to explain other operations.“ 


% BUT this feeling, or immediate perception, is as difficult 
„ to be comprehended, as the things which we pretend to ex- 


_— 
— 


— 
8 


te there muſt be ſome object that really exiſts; in every operation of the mind, 
“ ſomething to work upon. Whether this immediate object be called an idea 
c with Plato, or a phantaſm or ſpecies with Ariſtotle ; whether it be eternal and 
« uncreated, or produced by the impreſſions of external objects, is of no conſe- 


& quence in the preſent argument.” Ibid. p. 388. 


« So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of philoſophers, that, I doubt 


cc not but it will appear to moſt, a very ſtrange paradox, or rather a contra- 
« diction, that men ſhould think without ideas. But this appearance of con- 
« tradition ariſes from the ambiguity of the word idea. If the idea of a thing 
&« means only the thought of it, which is the moſt common meaning of the 
« word, to think without ideas, is to think without thought; which is un- 
« doubtedly a contradiction. But an idea, according to the definition given of 
« jt by philoſophers, is not thought, but an object of thought, which really 
« exiſts, and is perceived, &c.” Ibid. p. 390. 

I have only to add, that when, in this work, I make uſe of the word idea in 
ſtating my own opinions, I employ it uniformly in the popular ſenſe, and 
not in the philoſophical ſenſe, as now explained : it would be better, per- 
haps, to avoid it altogether ; but I have found. it difficult to do ſo, without 
adopting unuſual modes of expreſſion. I flatter myſelf that I have uſed it with 


due caution, © 


* plain 
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CHA P. „ plain by it. Two things may be in contact, without 


« any feeling or perception; there muſt therefore be in 
« the percipient, a power to feel, or to perceive. How this 


* power is produced, and how it operates, is quite beyond the 


reach of our knowledge. As little can we know, whether 
this power muſt be limited to things preſent, and in contact - 
« with us. Neither can any man pretend to prove, that the 
« Being who gave us the power to perceive things preſent, 
* may not give us the power to perceive things diſtant, to 
«© remember things paſt, and to conceive things that never 
« exiſted *. 


IN another part of his work, Dr. Reid has occafion to trace 
the origin of the prejudice which has led philofophers to ſup- 
poſe, that, in all the operations of the underſtanding, there muſt 
be an object of thought, which really exiſts. while we think of 
it. His remarks on this ſubject, which are highly ingenious 
and ſatisfactory, are contained in his account of the different 
theories concerning conception f. > 


As in all the antient metaphyſical fyſtems it was taken for 
granted, (probably from the analogy of our external percep- 
tions,) that every exertion of thought implies the exiſtence of 
an object diſtinct from the thinking being; it naturally oc- 
curred, as a very curious queſtion, What is the immediate 
object of our attention, when we are engaged in any general 
ſpeculation? or, in other words, what 1s the nature of the idea 


* Effays on the Intellectual Powers, p. 214. + Ibid. p. 378. 
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correſponding to a general term? When I think of any parti- 
cular object which I have formerly perceived, ſuch as a parti- 
cular friend, a particular tree, or a particular mountain, I can 
comprehend what is meant by a picture or repreſentation of 


ſuch objects; and therefore the explanation given by the 


ideal theory of that act of the mind which we formerly called 
Conception, if not perfectly ſatisfactory, is at leaſt not wholly 
unintelligible. But what account ſhall we give, upon the prin- 
ciples of this theory, of the objects of my thoughts, when 1 
employ the words, friend, tree, mountain, as generic terms ? 
For, that all the things I have ever perceived are individuals; 
and conſequently, that the ideas denoted by general words, 
(if ſuch ideas exiſt,) are not copied from any originals that have 
fallen under my obſervation ; is not only ſelf-evident, but almoſt 


an identical propoſition. 


| Int anſwer to this queſtion, the Platoniſts, and, at a ſtill ear- 
lier period, the Pythagoreans, taught, that, although theſe uni- 


verſal ideas are not copied from any objects perceivable by 
ſenſe, yet that they have an exiſtence independent of the hu- 


man mind, and are no more to be confounded with the under- 


ftanding, of which they are the proper objects, than material 
things are to be confounded with our powers of external per- 
ception: that, as all the individuals which compoſe a genus, 
muſt poſſeſs ſomething in common; and as it is in conſequence 


of this, that they belong to that genus, and are diſtinguiſhable 
by the ſame name, this common thing forms the eſſence of 
each; and is the object of the underſtanding, when we reaſon 


concerning the genus. They maintained alſo, that this common 
Y 2 eſſence, 
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eſſence *, notwithſtanding its inſeparable union with a multitude 


of different individuals, is in itſelf one, and indiviſible. 


ON moſt of theſe points, the philoſophy of Ariſtotle ſeems to 


have coincided very nearly with that of Plato. The language, 
however, which theſe philoſophers employed on this ſubject 


was different, and gave to their doctrines the appearance of a 


wider diverſity than probably exiſted between their opinions, 
While Plato was led, by his paſſion for the marvellous and the 
myſterious, to inſiſt on the incomprehenſible union of the ſame 
idea or eſſence, with a number of individuals, without multi- 
plication or diviſion ; Ariſtotle, more cautious, and aiming at 
greater perſpicuity, contented himſelf with ſaying, that all 
individuals are compoſed of matter and form ; and that it is in 
conſequence of poſſeſſing a common form, that different indi- 
viduals belong to the ſame genus. But they both agreed, that, 
as the matter, or the individual natures of objects were per- 


4 


* In this very imperfect ſketch of the opinions of the antients concerning uni- 
verſals, I have ſubſtituted, inſtead of the word idea, the word eſſence, as better 


fitted to convey to a modern reader the true import of Plato's expreſſions. The 


word efſentia is ſaid to have been firſt employed by Cicero; and it was afterwards 
adopted by the ſchoolmen, in the ſame ſenſe in which the Platoniſts uſed the 


word idea. See Dr. REip's Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers, p. 473. 


+ « The idea of a thing,” (ſays Plato,) “ is that which makes one of the 
« many; which, preſerving the unity and integrity of its own nature, runs 
« through and mixes with things infinite in number; and yet, however multi- 
« form it may appear, is always the ſame: ſo that by it we find out and diſ- 
« criminate the thing, whatever ſhapes it may aſſume, and under whatever diſguiſe 
« it may conceal itſelf,” ——PLaTo in PHiLEBO 3 (quoted by the Author of the 


Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. i, p. 100, 2d edit.) 
ceived 
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eeived by ſenſe; ſo the general idea, or eſſence, or form, was CHAP. 


perceived by the intellect; and that, as the attention of the vul- 
gar was chiefly engroſſed with the former, ſo the latter furniſhed. 
to the philoſopher the materials of his ſpeculations. 


Tux chief difference between the opinions of Plato and 
Ariſtotle on the ſubject of ideas, related to the mode of their 
exiſtence. That the matter of which all things are made, ex- 
iſted: from eternity, was a principle which both admitted ; but 
Plato farther taught, that, of every ſpecies of things, there is 
an idea or form which alſo exiſted from eternity; and that this 
idea is the exemplar or model according to which the indivi- 
duals of the ſpecies were made; whereas Ariſtotle held, that, 
altbough matter may exiſt without form, yet that forms could. 


not exiſt without matter *. 
THE. 


* In this account of the difference between Plato and Ariſtotle on the ſubject 
of ideas, I have chiefly followed Brucker, whoſe very laborious reſearches 
with reſpe& to this article of the hiſtory of philoſophy are well known. In 


ſtating the diſtinction, however, I have confined myſelf to as general terms as- 


poſſible; as the ſubject is involved in much obſcurity, and has divided the opi- 
nions of very eminent writers. The reader will find the reſult of Brucker's in- 


quiries, in his own words, in Note (F). 
The authority of Brucker, in this inſtance, has the more weight with me, as 
it coincides in the moſt material reſpects with that of Dr. Reid. See his Eſſays 


on the Intellectual Powers of Man, and the concluſion of his Inquiry into the 


Human Mind. 


A very different account of Ariſtotle's doctrine, in thoſe particulars in which 
it is commonly ſuppoſed to differ from that of Plato, is given by two modern 
writers of great learning, whoſe opinions are juſtly entitled to much reſpect, 
from their familiar acquaintance with Ariſtotle's latter Commentators of the 


Alexandrian 
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Taz doctrine of the Stoics concerning univerſals, differed 


widely from thoſe both of Plato and Ariſtotle, and ſeems to 
have approached to a ſpeculation which is commonly ſuppoſed 


to be of a more recent origin, and which an eminent philoſo- 
pher of the preſent age has ranked among the diſcoveries which 


do the greateſt honour to modern genius *, 


WHETHER this doctrine of the Stoics coincided entirely with 


that of the Nominaliſts, (whoſe opinions I ſhall afterwards en- 
deavour to explain;) or whether it did not reſemble more, a 
doctrine maintained by another ſect of ſchoolmen called Con- 
ceptualiſts, I ſhall not - inquire. The determination of this 


queſtion is intereſting only to men of erudition ; for the know- 


ledge. we poſſeſs of this part of the Stoical philoſophy, is too 
imperfect to aſſiſt us in the farther proſecution of the argument, 
or even to diminiſh the merit of thoſe philoſophers who have, 
in modern times, been led to ſimilar concluſions f. 


——_— 


— 2 — 


— — 


Alexandrian School. — See Origin and Progreſs. of Language, vol. i. and 
Harris's Hermes. 


It is of no conſequence, for any of the purpoſes which F have at preſent in 


view, what opinion we form on this much controverted point of philoſophical 


hiſtory. In ſo far as the ideal theory was an attempt to explain the manner in 
which our general ſpeculations are carried,on, it is agreed. on all hands, that 
the doctrines of Plato and Ariſtotle were eſſentially the ſame ; and accordingiy, 
what I have faid on that ſubject, coincides intirely with a paſſage which the 
reader will find in “ Origin and Progreſs of Language,” vol. i. p. 38. 


2d edit. 
* "Treatiſe of Human Nature, book i. part i. ſect. 7, 
+ See Note (G). 
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As it is not my object, in this work, to enter into hiſtorical C 1 AP. 
details, any ſarther than is neceſſary for illuſtrating the ſubjects of — — 


which I treat, I ſhall paſs over the various attempts which were 
made by the EcleQic philoſophers, (a ſe& which aroſe at Alexan- 


dria about the beginning of the third century,) to reconcile the 


doctrines of Plato and Ariſtotle concerning ideas. The endleſs 


difficulties, it would appear,. to which their ſpeculations, led,. 


induced, at laſt, the more cautious and modeſt inquirers to 
baniſh them entirely from Dialectics, and to content themſelves 
with ſtudying the arrangements or claſſifications of univerſals, 


which the antient philoſophers had made, without engaging in 


any metaphyſical diſquiſitions concerning their nature. Por- 
phyry, in particular, although he tells us, that he had ſpecu- 
lated much on this ſubject; yet, in his Introduction to Ari- 


ſtotle's Categories, waves the conſideration of it as obſcure and 


intricate. On ſuch queſtions as theſe; Whether genera and 
e ſpecies exiſt in nature, or are only conceptions of the 
„Human Mind; and (on the ſuppoſition that they exiſt 
in nature) whether they are inherent in the objects of 
« ſenſe, or disjoined from them?“ he declines giving any 
deterinination. : 


Trrs paſſage in Porphyry's Introduction is an object of cu- 
riofity; as, by a ſingular concurrence of circumſtances, it 
ſerved to perpetuate the memory of a controverſy from which it 
was the author's intention to divert the inquiries of his readers. 
Amidſt the diſorders produced by the irruptions of the Barba- 
rians, the knowledge of the Greek tongue was almoſt entirely 
loſt ; and the ſtudies of philoſophers were confined to Latin 

I verſions 
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C H A. p. verſions of Ariſtotle's Dialectics, and of Porphyry's Intro- 
—— duction concerning the Categories. With men who had a 


reliſh for ſuch diſquiſitions, it is probable that the paſſage al- 
ready quoted from Porphyry, would have a tendency rather 
to excite than to damp. curioſity ; and accordingly, we have 
reaſon to believe, that the controverſy to which it relates con- 
tinued, during the dark ages, to form a favourite ſubject of diſ- 
cuſſion. The opinion which was prevalent was, (to. uſe the 
ſcholaſtic language of the times,) that univerſals do not exiſt 
before things, nor after things, but in things; that is, (if I may 
be allowed to attempt a commentary upon expreſſions to which 
I do not pretend to be able to annex very preciſe notions, 
uniyerſal ideas have not (as Plato thought) an exiſtence 
ſeparable from individual objects; and, therefore, they could 
not have exiſted prior to them in the order of time; nor 
yet, (according to the doctrine of the Stoics,) are they mere 
conceptions of the mind, formed in conſequence of an examina- 
tion and compariſon of particulars ; but theſe ideas or forms 
are from eternity united inſeparably with that matter of 
which things conſiſt; or, as the Ariſtotelians ſometimes expreſs 
themſelves, the forms of things are from eternity immerſed in 
matter. The reader will, I hope, forgive me for entering 
into theſe details, not only on account of their connexion with 
the obſervations which are to follow; but as they relate to a 
controverſy which, for many ages, employed all the ingenuity 
and learning in Europe ; and which, therefore, however frivo- 
lous in itſelf, deſerves the attention of philoſophers, as one of 
the moſt curious events which occurs in the hiſtory of the 


Human Mind. 


OUCH 
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SUCH appears to have been the prevailing opinion concerning C 9 P. 


the nature of univerſals, till the eleventh century; when a ne 

doctrine, or (as ſome authors think) a doctrine borrowed from 

the ſchool of Zeno, was propoſed by Roſcelinus “; and ſoon 

after very widely propagated over Europe by the abilities and 

eloquence of one of his ſcholars, the celebrated Peter Abelard. 

According to theſe philoſophers, there are no exiſtences in 

nature correſponding to general terms; and the objects of - 
our attention in all our general ſpeculations are not ideas, but | 0 


words. 


IN conſequence of this new doctrine, the ſchoolmen gra- 
dually formed themſelves into two ſects: one of which attached 
itſelf to the opinions of Roſcelinus and Abelard; while the other 
adhered to the principles of Ariſtotle. Of theſe ſects, the former 
are known in literary hiſtory by the name of the Nominaliſts; 
the latter, by that of the Realiſts. 


As it is with the doctrine of the Nominaliſts that my own. 
opinion on this ſubject coincides; and as I propoſe to de- 8 — 
duce from it ſome conſequences, which appear to me im- 
portant, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate it as clearly and preciſely 
as I am able, purſuing, however, rather the train of my 
own thoughts, than guided by the reaſonings of any parti- 
cular author. ; 


Hadi A RY n . 
= 


I FORMERLY explained in what manner the words, which, 

in the infancy of language, were 8 names, became gra- 
See Note [H]. p 
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C H A f. qually appellatives; in conſequence of which extenſion of their 
— — ſcggnification, they would expreſs, when applied to individuals, 


thoſe qualities only which are common to the whole genus. 
Now, it is evident, that, with reſpect to individuals of the ſame 
genus, there are two clafles of truths; the one, particular truths 
relating to each individual apart, and deduced from a conſidera- 
tion of its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing properties; the. other, 
general truths, deduced from a conſideration of their common 
qualities; and equally applicable to all of them. Such truths 
may be conveniently exprefied, by means of general terms; ſo 
as to form propoſitions, comprehending under them as many 
particular truths, as there are individuals comprehended under 
the general terms. It is farther evident, that there are two ways 
in which ſuch general truths may be obtained; either by fixing 
the attention on one individual, in ſuch a manner that our 


_ reaſoning may involve no circumſtances but thoſe which are 


common to the whole genus; or, (laying aſide entirely the 
conſideration of things,) by means of the general terms with 
which language ſupplies us. In either of theſe caſes, our in- 
veſtigations muſt neceſſarily lead us to general concluſions. In 
the firſt caſe; our attention being limited to thoſe circum- 
ſtances, in which the ſubject of our reaſoning reſembles all other 
individuals of the ſame genus, whatever we demonſtrate with 
reſpect to this ſubje& muſt be true of every other to which the 
ſame attributes belong. In the ſecond caſe; the ſubject of our 
reaſoning being expreſſed by a generic word, which applies in 
common to a number of individuals, the concluſion we form 
muſt be as extenſive in its application, as the name of the ſub- 


ject is in its meaning. The former proceſs is analogous to the 
practice 
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practice of geometers, who, in their moſt general reaſonings, — HA P. 
direct the attention to a particular diagram: the latter, to that! 
of algebraiſts, who carry on their inveſtigations by means of 

ſymbols *. In cafes of this laſt ſort, it may frequently happen, 

from the affociation of ideas, that a general word may recal 

ſome one individual to which it is applicable; but this is ſo far 

from being neceſſary to the accuracy of our reaſoning, that, 1 
excepting in ſome caſes, in which it may be uſeful to check us 

in the abuſe of general terms, it always has a tendency, more 

or leſs, to miſlead us from the truth. As the deciſion of a 

judge muſt neceſſarily be impartial, when he is only acquainted 

with the relations in which the parties ſtand to each other, and 

when their names are ſupplied by letters of the alphabet, or by 

the fictitious names of Titius, Caius, and Sempronius ; ſo, in 

every proceſs of reaſoning, the concluſion we form is moſt likely 

to be logically juſt, when the attention is confined ſolely to 

ſigns; and when the imagination does not preſent to it thoſe 
individual objects which may warp the judgment by caſual 
aſſociations. 


To theſe remarks, it may not be Improper to add, that, al- 
though in our ſpeculations concerning individuals, it is poffible 


* 'Theſe two methods of obtaining general truths proceed on the ſame prin- | 
ciples; and are, in fact, much leſs different from each other, than they appear | 
to. be, at firſt view. When we carry on a proceſs of general reafoning, by fixing 
our attention on a particular individual of a genus, this individual is to be conſi- | 
dered merely as a ſign or repreſentative ; and differs from any other ſign only in. ; 
this, that it bears a certain reſemblance to the things it denotes. —The ſtraight f 
lines which are employed in the fifth book of Euclid to repreſent magnitudes in 
general, differ from the algebraical expreſſions of theſe maghitudes, in the ſame 


reſpects in which piQture-writing differs from arbitrary characters. 
2 2 +68 
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P. to carry on proceſſes of reaſoning, by fixing our attention on 


L—— dee objects themſelves, without the uſe of language; yet it 1s 


alſo in our power to accompliſh the ſame end, by ſubſtituting 
for theſe objects, words, or other arbitrary ſigns. The differ- 
ence between the employment of language in ſuch caſes, and - 
in our ſpeculations concerning claſſes or genera, is ; that in the 


former caſe the uſe of words is, in a great meaſure, optional ; 
whereas, in the latter, it is eſſentially neceſſary. This obſerva- 


tion deſerves our attention the more, that, if I am not miſtaken, 
it has contributed to miſlead ſome of the Realiſts; by giving 


riſe to an idea, that the uſe of language, in thinking about 


univerſals, however convenient, is not more neceſſary than in 
thinking about individuals. 


ACCORDING to this view of the proceſs of the mind, in 
carrying on general ſpeculations, that IDEA which the antient 
philoſophers conſidered as the eſſence of an individual, is no- 
thing more than the particular quality or qualities in which it 
reſembles other individuals of the ſame claſs; and in conſe- 
quence of which, a generic name is applied to it. It is the 
poſſeſſion of this quality, that entitles the individual to the 
generic appellation; and which, therefore, may be ſaid to be 
eſſential to its claſſification with that particular genus; but as 
all claſſifications are to a certain degree arbitrary, it does not 
neceſſarily follow, that it is more eſſential to its exiſtence as 
an individual, than various other qualities which we are ac- 
cuſtomed to regard as accidental. In other words, (if I may 
borrow the language of modern philoſophy,) this quality forms 


its nominal, but not its real eſſence. 
THESE 
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_ Tarsz obſervations will, I flatter myſelf, be ſufficient for C H_A r. 
the ſatisfaction of ſuch of my readers as are at all converſant IP 


with philoſophical inquiries. For the ſake of others, to whom 
this diſquiſition may be new, I have added the following illuſ- 
trations. he. | 


I SHALL have occaſion to examine, in another part of my 
work, how far it is true, (as is commonly believed,) that every 
proceſs of reaſoning may be reſolved into a ſeries of ſyllogiſms ; 
and to point out ſome limitations, with which, I apprehend, it 
is neceſſary that this opinion ſhould be received. As it would 
lead me, however, too far from my prefent ſubject, to antici- 
pate any part of the doctrine which I am then to propoſe, I 
ſhall, in the following remarks, proceed on the ſuppoſition, that 
the ſyllogiſtic theory is well-founded; a ſuppoſition which, 
although not ſtrictly agreeable to truth, is yet ſufficiently ac- 
curate for the uſe which I am now to make of it. Take, then, 
any ſtep of one of Euclid's demonſtrations ; for example, the 
firſt ſtep of his firſt propoſition, and ſtate it in the form of a 
ſyllogiſm. “ All ſtraight lines, drawn from the centre of a 
&« circle to the circumference, are equal to one another.” © But 
« AB, and CD, are ſtraight lines, drawn from the centre of 
« x circle to the circumference. Therefore, A B is equal to 
„ D. lt is perfectly manifeſt, that, in order to feel the 
force of this concluſion, it is by no means neceſſary, that T 
ſhould annex any particular notions to the letters A B, or CD, 
or that I ſhould comprehend what is meant by equality, or by a 
circle, its centre, and its circumference, Every perſon muſt be 


Jatisfied, that the truth of the concluſion is neceſſarily implied 
in 
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C KS P. in that of the two premiſes; whatever the particular things 
may be to which theſe premiſes may relate. In the following 


ſyllogiſm, too: — “ All men muſt die; — Peter is a man; 


& therefore Peter muſt die; - the evidence of the concluſion 
does not in the leaſt depend on the particular notions I 
annex to the words man, and Peter; but would be equally 
complete, if we were to ſubſtitute inſtead of them, two letters 
of the alphabet, or any other inſignificant characters. —“ All X's 
* muſt die; . is an X therefore Z muſt die; is a ſyllogiſm 
which forces the aſſent no leſs than the former. It is farther 
obvious, that this ſyllogiſm would be equally concluſive, if, 
inſtead of the word die, I were to ſubſtitute any other verb that 
the language contains; and that, in order to perceive the juſt- 
neſs of the inference, it is not even neceſſary that I ſhould un- 


derſtand its meaning. 


In general, it might be eaſily ſhewn, that all the rules of 
logic, with reſpect to ſyllogiſms, might be demonſtrated, with- 


out having recourſe to any thing but letters of the alphabet; in 


the ſame manner, (and I may add, on the very ſame principles,) 
on which the algebraiſt demonſtrates, by means of theſe letters, 
the various rules for tranſpoſing the terms of an equation. 


From what has been ſaid, it follows, that the aſſent we give 
to the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm does not reſult from any exa- 
mination of the notions expreſſed by the different propoſitions 
of which it is compoſed, but is an immediate conſequence of the 
relations in which the words ſtand to each other. The truth is, 


that, in every ſyllogiſm, the inference is only a particular 
9 inſtance 
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inſtance of the general axiom, that whatever is true univerſally C * P. 
of any ſign, muſt alſo be true of every individual which that 
ſign can be employed to expreſs. Admitting, therefore, that 
every proceſs of reaſoning may be reſolved into a ſeries of ſyl- 

logiſms, it follows, that this operation of the mind furniſhes no 

proof of the exiſtence of any thing correſponding to general terms, 
diſtinct from the individuals to which theſe terms are applicable. 


THESE remarks, I am very ſenſible, do, by no means, ex- 
hauſt the ſubject; for there are various modes of reaſoning, to 
which the ſyllogiſtic theory does not apply. But, in all of 
them, without exception, it will be found, on examination, 
that the evidence of our concluſions appears immediately from 
the conſideration of the words in which the premiſes are ex- 
preſſed; without any reference to the things which they de- 
note. The imperfect account which is given of deductive 
evidence, in the received ſyſtems of logic, makes it impoſſible 1 
for me, in this place, to proſecute the ſubject any farther. 


ArrER all that I have ſaid on the uſe of language as an in- 
ſtrument of reaſoning, I can eaſily foreſee a variety of objec- 
tions, which may occur to the doQrine I have been endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſh. But, without entering into a particular : 
examination of theſe objections, I believe I may venture to - 
affirm, that moſt, if not all, of them take their riſe from con- 
founding reaſoning, or deduction, properly ſo called, with 
certain other intellectual proceſſes, which it is neceſſary for us 
to employ in the inveſtigation of truth. That it is frequently 
of eſſential importance to us, in our ſpeculations, to withdraw 


our attention from words, and to direct it to the things they 
denote; 


7:76 
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Ng P. denote, I am very ready to acknowledge. All that J aſſert is, 


3 that, in ſo far as our ſpeculations conſiſt of that proceſs of the 


mind which is properly called reaſoning, they may be carried 
on by words alone; or, which comes to the ſame thing, that 
every proceſs. of reaſoning is perfectly analogous to an algebrai- 
cab operation. What I mean by © the other intellectual pro- 
<« ceſſes diſtinct from reaſoning, which it is neceſſary for us 
«* ſometimes to employ in the inveſtigation of truth,” will, I 
hope, appear clearly from the following remarks. 


In algebraical inveſtigations, it is well known, that the prac- 
tical application of a general expreſſion, is frequently limited 
by the conditions which the hypotheſis involves; and that, in 
conſequence of a want of attention to this circumſtance, ſome 
mathematicians of the firſt eminence have been led to adopt 
the moſt paradoxical” and abſurd concluſions. Without this 
cautious exerciſe of the judgment, in the interpretation of the 
algebraical language, no dexterity in the uſe of the calculus will 
be ſufhcient to preſerve us from error. Even in algebra, there- 
fore, there is an application of the intellectual powers perfectly 
diſtinct from any proceſs of reaſoning; and which is abſolutely 


neceſſary for conducting us to the truth. 


IN geometry, we are not liable to adopt the ſame paradoxical 
concluſions, as in algebra; becauſe the diagrams to which our 
attention is directed, ſerve as a continual check on our reaſoning 
powers. Thele diagrams exhibit to our very ſenſes, a variety 
of relations among the quantities under conſideration, which the 


language of algebra is too general to expreſs ; in conſequence of 
8 which, 
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which, we are not conſcious of any effort of the judgment C A P. 

diſtinct from a proceſs of reaſoning. As every geometrical i- 
veſtigation, however, may be expreſſed algebraically, it is 

manifeſt, that, in geometry, as well as in algebra, there is an 

exerciſe of the intellectual powers, diſtin from the logical - 
proceſs; although, in the former ſcience, it is rendered ſo eaſy. 


by the uſe of diagrams, as to eſcape our attention. 


Tux ſame ſource of error and of abſurdity, which exiſts in 
algebra, is to be found, in a much greater degree, in the other 
branches of knowledge. Abſtracting entirely from the ambi- 
guity of language; and ſuppoſing alſo our reaſonings to be 
logically accurate, it would ſtill be neceſſary for us, from time 
to time, in all our ſpeculations, to lay aſide the uſe of words, 
and to have recourſe to particular examples, or illuſtrations, in 
order to correct and to limit our general concluſions.— To a 
want of attention to this circumſtance, a number of the ſpecu- 
lative abſurdities which are current in the world, might, I am 


perſuaded, be eaſily traced. 


BEsIDEs, however, this ſource of error, which is in ſome 
degree common to all the ſciences, there is a great variety of 
others, from which mathematics are entirely exempted ; and 
which perpetually tend to lead us aſtray in our philoſophical 
inquiries. Of theſe, the moſt important is, that ambiguity in 
the ſignification of words, which renders it ſo difficult to avoid | 
employing the ſame expreſſions in different ſenſes, in the courſe 


of the {ame proceſs of reaſoning. This ſource of miſtake, in- 
Aa | deed, 


— — — — 
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deed, is apt, in a much greater degree, to affect our concluſions 
in metaphyſics, morals, and politics, than in the different 
branches of natural philoſophy ; but, if we except mathematics, 
there is no ſcience whatever, in which it has not a very ſenſible 
influence. In algebra, we may proceed with perfect ſafety 
through the longeſt inveſtigations, without carrying our atten- 
tion beyond the ſigns, till we arrive at the laſt reſult. But in 
the other ſciences, excepting in thoſe caſes in which we have 
fixed the meaning of all our terms by accurate definitions, and 
have rendered the uſe of theſe terms perfectly familiar to us by 
very long habit, it is but ſeldom that we can proceed in this 
manner without danger of error. In many caſes, it is neceſſary 
for us to keep up, during the whole of our inveſtigations, a 
ſcrupulous and conſtant attention to the ſignification of our ex- 

preſſions; and, in moſt caſes, this caution in the uſe of words, 


is a much more difficult effort of the mind, than the logical 


proceſs. But till this furniſhes no exception to the general 


doctrine already delivered ; for the attention we find it neceſ- 
ſary to give to the import of our words, ariſes only from the 
accidental circumſtance of their ambiguity, and has no eſſential 
connection with that proceſs of the mind, which is properly 
called reaſoning; and which conſiſts in the inference of a con- 
cluſion from premiſes. In all the ſciences, this proceſs of the 
mind is perfectly analogous to an algebraical operation; or, in 
other words, (when the meaning of our expreſſions is once 
fixed by definitions,) it may be carried on intirely by the uſe 
of ſigns, without attending, during the time of the proceſs, ta. 


the things ſignified. 
THE 
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Tus concluſion to which the foregoing obſervations lead, C H A P. 
appears to me to be deciſive of the queſtion, with reſpect to ts 
objects of our thoughts when we employ general terms; for if 
it be granted, that words, even when employed without any 
reference to their particular ſignification, form an inſtrument of 
thought ſufficient for all the purpoſes of reaſoning; the only 
ſhadow of an argument in proof of the common doctrine on 
the ſubject, (I mean that which is founded on the impoſſibility 
of explaining this proceſs of the mind on any other hypotheſis,) 
falls to the ground. Nothing leſs, ſurely, than a conviction of 
this impoſſibility, could have ſo long reconciled philoſophers to 
an hypotheſis unſupported by any direct evidence; and ac- 
knowledged even by its warmeſt defenders, to involve much dif- 


ficulty and myſtery. 


IT does not fall within my plan, to enter, in this part of my 
work, into a particular conſideration of the practical conſe- 
quences which follow from the foregoing doctrine. I cannot, 

however, help remarking the importance of cultivating, on the 
one hand, a talent for ready and various illuſtration ; and, on 
the other, a habit of reaſoning by means of general terms. The 
former talent is neceſſary, not only for correcting and limiting 
our general concluſions, but for enabling us to apply our know- 
ledge, when occaſion requires, to its real practical uſe. The 
latter ſerves the double purpoſe, of preventing our attention 
from being diſtracted during the courſe of our reaſonings, by 
ideas which are foreign to the point in queſtion ; and of divert- 
ing the attention from thoſe conceptions of particular objects 
and particular events which might diſturb the judgment, by the 
A a 2 ideas 
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C * P. ideas and feelings, which are apt to be aſſociated with them, in 
VU I conſequence of our own caſual experience. | 


TH1s laſt obſervation points out to us, alſo, one principal 
foundation of the art of the orator. As his object is not 
ſo much to inform and to fatisfy the underſtandings of his 
hearers, as to force their immediate aſſent; it is frequently of 


uſe to him to clothe his reaſonings in that ſpecific and figurative 


language, which may either awaken in their minds aſſociations 
favourable to his purpoſe, or may divert their attention from a 
logical examination of his argument. A proceſs of reaſoning 
ſo expreſſed, affords at once an exerciſe to the judgment, to 
the imagination, and-to the paſſions; and is apt, even when looſe 
and inconſequential, to impoſe on the beſt underſtandings. 


IT appears farther, from the remarks which have been made, 
that the perfection of philoſophical language, conſidered either 
as an inftrument of thought, or as a medium of communication 


with others, conſiſts in the uſe of expreſſions, which, from 


their generality, have no tendency to awaken the powers of 
conception and imagination: or, in other words, it conſiſts in 
its approaching, as nearly as poſſible, in its nature, to the lan- 
guage of algebra. And hence the effects which long habits of 
philoſophical ſpeculation have, in weakening, by diſuſe, thoſe 
faculties of the mind, which are neceſſary for the exertions of 
the poet and the orator; and of gradually forming a ſtyle of 


compoſition, which they who read merely for amuſement, are 


apt to cenſure for a want of vivacity and of ornament. 


— 
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SECTION III. 


Y 


Remarks on the Opinions of ſome modern Philoſophers on the 
Subject of the foregoing Section. 


FTER the death of Abelard, through whoſe abilities and 
'* eloquence the ſect of Nominaliſts had enjoyed, for a few 
years, a very ſplendid triumph, the ſyſtem of the Realiſts be- 
gan to revive; and it was ſoon ſo completely re-eſtabliſhed in 
the ſchools, as to prevail, with little or no oppoſition, till the 
fourteenth century. What the circumſtances were, which 
led philoſophers to abandon a doctrine, which ſeems ſo 
ſtrongly to recommend itſelf by its fimplicity, it is not 
very eaſy to conceive. Probably the heretical opinions, 
which had ſubjected both Abelard and Roſcelinus to the 
cenſure of the church, might create a prejudice alſo againſt 
their philoſophical principles; and probably too, the man- 
ner in which theſe principles were ſtated and defended, was 
not the cleareſt, nor the moſt ſatisfactory *. The principal 


cauſe, however, I am diſpoſed to think, of the decline of the 


ſet of Nominaliſts, was their want of ſome palpable ex- 


The great argument which the Nominaliſts employed againſt the exiſtence 
of univerſals was: Entia non ſunt multiplicanda præter neceſlitatem.” 


8 | ample,, 
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Cc 3 P. ample, by means of which they might illuſtrate their doctrine. 
lt is by the uſe which algebraiſts make of the letters of the al- 
phabet in carrying on their operations, that Leibnitz and Berke- 
| ley have been moſt ſucceſsful in explaining the uſe of language 
as an inſtrument of thought; and, as in the twelfth century, 
the algebraical art was entirely unknown, Roſcelinus and Abelard 
muſt have been reduced to the neceſſity of conveying their 
leading idea by general circumlocutions; and muſt have found 
conſiderable difficulty in ſtating it in a manner ſatisfactory to 
themſelves : a conſideration, by the way, which, if it accounts 
for the flow progreſs which this doctrine made in the world, 
places in the more ftriking light, the genius of thoſe men whoſe 
ſagacity led them, under ſo great diſadvantages, to approach to 
a concluſion ſo juſt and philoſophical in itſelf, and ſo oppoſite 


to the prevailing opinions of their age. 


IN the fourteenth century, this ſect ſeems to have been al- 
moſt completely extinct; their doctrine being equally repro- 
bated by the two great parties which then divided the ſchools, 
the followers of Duns Scotus and of Thomas Aquinas. Theſe, 
although they differed in their manner of explaining the nature 
of univerſals, and oppoſed each other's opinions with much 
aſperity, yet united in rejecting the doctrine of the Nominaliſts, 
not only as abſurd, but as leading to the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. At laſt, William Occam, a native of England, and a 

ſcholar of Duns Scotus, revived the antient controverſy : and 
with equal ability and ſucceſs vindicated the long- abandoned 
philoſophy of Roſcelinus. From this time the diſpute was 


carried on with great warmth, in the univerſities of France, 
| | | of 
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of Germany, and of England; more particularly in the © = A P. 


two former countries, where the ſovereigns were led, b 7 


ſome political views, to intereſt themſelves deeply in the con- 
teſt; and even to employ the civil power in ſupporting their 
favourite opinions. The emperor Lewis of Bavaria, in return 
for the aſſiſtance which, in his diſputes with the Pope “, Occam 
had given to him by his writings, ſided with the Nominaliſts. 
Lewis the Eleventh of France, on the other hand, attached him» 
ſelf to the Realiſts, and made their antagoniſts the objects of a 


cruel perſecution F.. 


Tu Proteſtant Reformation, at length, involved men of 


learning in diſcuſſions of a more intereſting nature; but even 
the zeal of theological controverſy could hardly exceed that 
with which the Nominaliſts and Realiſts had for ſome time 
before maintained their reſpective doctrines. “ Clamores pri- 
mum ad ravim,” (ſays an author who had himſelf been an 
eye-witneſs of theſe literary. diſputes,) * hinc improbitas, 
% ſannz, minæ, convitia, dum luctantur, et uterque alterum 
« tentat proſternere: conſumtis verbis venitur ad pugnos, ad 
4 yeram luctam ex ſicta et ſimulata. Quin etiam, quæ contin- 
“ gunt in palæſtra, illic non deſunt, colaphi, alapæ, conſputio, 
* calces, morſus, etiam quæ jam ſupra leges palæſtræ, fuſtes, 
« ferrum, ſaucii multi, nonnunquam occiſi x.“ That this ac- 


— 


Occam, we are told, was accuſtomed to ſay to the Emperor: « Tu me 


66% defendas gladio, et ego te defendam calamo.” BRUCKER, vol. iii. p. 848. 
+ Mosnzin's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
+ Lupovicus Vives. 


count: 


N. 
V. 
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count is not exaggerated, we have the teſtimony of no leſs an 


author than Eraſmus, who mentions it as a common occur= , 


rence : © Eos uſque ad pallorem, uſque ad convitia, uſque ad 
ſputa, nonnunquam et uſque ad pugnos invicem digladiari, 
4 alios ut Nominales, alios ut Reales, loqui *.” 


Tate diſpute to which the foregoing obſervations relate, 
although, for ſome time after the Reformation, interrupted by 
theological diſquiſitions, has been fince occaſionally revived by 
different writers; and, ſingular as it may appear, it has not 
yet been brought. to a concluſion in which all parties are agreed. 
The names, indeed, of Nominalifts and Realiſts exiſt no longer ; , 
but the point in diſpute between theſe two celebrated ſects, 
coincides preciſely with a queſtion which has been agitated in 
our own times, and which has led to one of the moſt beautiful 


ſpeculations of modern philoſophy. 


Or the advocates who have appeared for the doctrine of the 
Nominaliſts, ſince the revival of letters, the moſt diſtinguiſhed / 
are, Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume. The former has, in 
various parts of his works, reprobated the hypotheſis of the 
Realiſts; and has ſtated the opinions of their antagoniſts 


*The Nominaliſts procured the death of John Huſs, who was a Realiſt 
and in their letter to Lewis King of France, do not pretend to deny that he fell 
a victim to the reſentment of their ſet. The Realiſts, on the other hand, 
obtained, in the year 1479, the condemnation of John de Weſalia, who was 
attached to the party of the Nominaliſts. Theſe contending ſects carried their 
fury ſo far as to charge each other with © the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Mosnein's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


with 
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with that acuteneſs, ſimplicity, and preciſion, which diſtinguiſh CHAP. 
all his writings *. The ſecond, conſidering (and, in my opi- _ ” 
nion, juſtly) the doctrines of the antients concerning univerſals, | 
in ſupport of which ſo much ingenuity had been employed by 
the Realiſts, as the great ſource of myſtery and error in the 
abſtract ſciences, was at pains to overthrow it completely, 
by ſome very ingenious and original ſpeculations of his own. 
Mr. Hume's + view of the ſubject, as he himſelf acknowledges, 

does 


* « The univerſality of one name to many things, hath been the cauſe that 
ec men think the things themſelves are univerſal; and fo ſeriouſly contend, that 
cc beſides Peter and John, and all the reſt of the men that are, have been, or 
6 ſhall be, in the world, there is yet ſomething elſe, that we call Man, viz. 
« Man in general; deceiving themſelves, by taking the univerſal, or general 
tc appellation, for the thing it ſignifieth : For if one ſhould deſire the painter to 
© make him the picture of a man, which is as much as to ſay, of a man 
&« in general; he meaneth no more, but that the painter ſhould chuſe what 
© man he pleaſeth to draw, which muſt needs be ſome of them that are, or 
c have been, or may be; none of which are univerſal. But when he would 
cc have him to draw the picture of the king, or any particular perſon, he 1 
6e limiteth the painter to that one perſon he chuſeth. It is plain, therefore, 
cc that there is nothing univerſal but names; which are therefore called inde- 
cc finite, becauſe we limit them not ourſelves, but leave them to be applied by 
ce the hearer: whereas a ſingular name is limited and reſtrained to one of the 
« many things it ſignifieth; as when we ſay, this man, pointing to him, or 


cc giving him his proper name, or by ſome ſuch other way.” 
Hospes's Tripos, chap. v. 5 6. 


+ * A very material queſtion has been ſtarted concerning abſtract or general 

« ideas: Whether they be general or particular in the mind's conception of 
“ them? A great philoſopher has diſputed.the received opinion in this particu- 
c lar; and has aſſerted, that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones 
ec annexed to a certain term, which gives them a more extenſive ſignification, 
« and makes them recal, upon occaſion, other individuals, which are ſimilar 
B b « to 
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C OO r. does not differ materially from that of Berkeley; whom, by 


the way, he ſeems to have regarded as the author of an opinion, 
of which he was only an expoſitor and defender; and which, 
fince the days of Roſcelinus and Abelard, has been ** 


known in all the univerſities of Europe *. 


hy) 


NoTwWITHSTANDING, however, the great merit of theſe 
writers, in defending and illuftrating the fyſtem of the Nomi- 
naliſts, none of them ſeem to me to have been fully aware of 
the important conſequences to which it leads. The Abbe de 
Condillac was, I believe, the firſt (if we except, perhaps, 
Leibnitz) who perceived that, if this ſyſtem be true, a talent 
for reaſoning muſt conſiſt, in a great meaſure, in a ſkilful uſe 
of language as an inſtrument of thought. The moſt valuable 
of his remarks on this ſubje& are contained in a treatiſe De 


te to them. As I look upon this to be one of the greateſt and moſt valuable 
tc diſcoveries that have been made of late years in the republic of letters, I ſhall 
et here endeavour to confirm it by ſome arguments, which, I hope, will put it 
cc beyond all doubt and controverſy.” 

Treatiſe of Human Nature, book i. part i. ſect. 7. 


Leibnitz, too, has declared himſelf a partiſan of this ſea, in a diſ- 
ſertation * De Stilo Philoſophico Marii Nizolii.” This Nizolius publiſhed 
a book at Parma, in the year 1553, entitled, “ De Veris Principiis et 
« vera Ratione Philoſophandi;“ in which he oppoſed ſeveral of the doctrines 
of Ariſtotle, particularly his opinion concerning univerſals. An edition of this 
work, with a Preface and Notes, was publiſhed by Leibnitz at Franckfort, in the 
year 1670. The Preface and Notes are to be found in the fourth yolume of his 
works, by Dutens. (Geneva, 1768.) I have inſerted a ſhort extract from the 
former, in Note (I). at the end of the volume. 


* 
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Art de Penſer, which forms the fourth volume of his“ Cours C H * P. 


* d' Etude.“ 


DR. CAMPBELL, too, in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, has 
founded, on the principles of Berkeley and Hume, a very 
curious and intereſting ſpeculation, of which I ſhall have occa- 
ſion afterwards to take notice. f 


Tux explanation which the doctrines of theſe writers 
afford, of the proceſs of the mind in general reaſoning, is 
ſo ſimple, and at the ſame time, in my apprehenſion, ſo ſa- 
tisfactory, that, I own, it is with ſome degree of ſurpriſe 
I have read the attempts which have lately been made to revive 


the ſyſtem of the Realiſts. One of the ableſt of theſe attempts 


is by Dr. Price; who, in his very valuable Treatiſe on Morals, 
has not only employed his ingenuity in ſupport of ſome of the 
old tenets of the Platonic ſchool, but has even gone ſo far as to 
follow Plato's example, in connecting this ſpeculation about 
univerſals, with the ſublime queſtions of natural theology. 
The obſervations which he has offered in ſupport of theſe opi- 
nions, I have repeatedly peruſed with all the attention in my 
power; but without being able to enter into his views, or even 


to comprehend fully his meaning. Indeed, I muſt acknow- 


ledge, that it appears to me to afford no ſlight preſumption 
againſt the principles on which he proceeds, when I obſerve, 
that an author, remarkable, on moſt occaſions, for preciſion of 
ideas, and for perſpicuity of ſtyle, never fails. to loſe him- 
ſelf in obſcurity and myſtery, when he enters on theſe diſ- 
quiſitions. 

5 B b 2 DR. 
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Ds. PRI E's reaſonings in proof of the exiſtence of univer- 
ſals, are the more curious, as he acquieſces in ſome of Dr. 
Reid's concluſions with reſpect to the ideal theory of percep- 


tion. That there are in the mind, images or reſemblances of 
things external, he grants to be impoſſible; but ſtill he ſeems 


to ſuppoſe, that, in every exertion of thought, there is /ome= 
thing immediately preſent to the mind, which is the object 
of its attention. When abſtract truth is contemplated, is 


© not” (ſays he) © the very object itſelf preſent to the mind? 


„ When millions of intellects contemplate the equality of every 
angle of a ſemicircle to a right angle, have they not all the 
4 ſame object in view? Is this object nothing? Or is it only an 


« image, or kind of ſhadow ? Theſe inquiries,” he adds, © carry 


* our thoughts high *.“ 


The whole paſſage is as follows: © The word idea is ſometimes uſed to 
ce ſignify the immediate object of the mind in thinking, conſidered as ſome- 
cc thing in the mind, which repreſents the real object, but is different from it. 
«© This ſenſe of an idea is derived from the notion, that when we think of any 
& external exiſtence, there is ſomething immediately preſent to the mind, 
« which it contemplates diſtinct from the object itſelf, that being at a diſtance. 
« But what is this? It is bad language to call it an image in the mind of the 
« object. Shall we ſay then, that there is indeed no ſuch thing? But would 
« not this be the ſame as to ſay that, when the mind is employed in viewing 
and examining any object, which is either not preſent to it, or does not exiſt, 
it is employed in viewing and examining nothing, and therefore does not then 
“e think at all? When abſtract truth is contemplated, is not the very object 


« itſelf preſent to the mind? When millions of intellects contemplate the equa- 


« lity of every angle in a ſemicircle to a right angle, have they not all the ſame 
object in view ? Is this object nothing? Or is it only an image or kind of. 


« ſhadow ?—Theſe inquiries carry our * high.“ 
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THe difficulty which has appeared ſo puzzling to this inge- C my 


99 
A p. 


nious writer, is, in truth, more apparent than real. In the! 


caſe of Perception, Imagination, and Memory, it has been 
already fully ſhewn, that we have no reaſon to believe the ex- 
iſtence of any thing in the mind diſtinct from the mind itſelf; 
and that, even upon the ſuppoſition that the fact were other- 
wiſe, our intellectual operations would be juſt as inexplicable as 
they are at preſent. Why then ſhould we ſuppoſe, that, in our 


general ſpeculations, there mult exiſt in the mind ſome object 


of its thoughts, when it appears that there is no evidence of 
the exiſtence of any ſuch obje&, even when the mind is em- 
ployed about individuals ? 


STILL, however, it may be urged, that, although, in ſuch 
caſes, there ſhould be no object of thought in the mind, there 
muſt exiſt ſomething or other to which its attention is directed. 
To this difficulty I have no anſwer to make, but by repeating 
the fact which I have already endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; that 
there are only two ways in which we can poſlibly ſpeculate 
about claſſes of objects; the one, by means of a word or gene- 
ric term; the other, by means of one particular individual of 
the claſs which we conſider as the repreſentative of the reſt ; 
and that theſe two methods of carrying on our general ſpe- 
culations, are at bottom ſo much the ſame, as to authoriſe us 
to lay it down as a principle, that, without the uſe of ſigns, all 
our thoughts muſt have related to individuals. When we rea- 
ſon, therefore, concerning claſſes or genera, the objects of our 


attention are merely ſigns; or if, in any inſtance, the generic 
word 
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word ſhould recal ſome individual, this circumſtance is to be 
regarded only as the conſequence of an accidental aſſociation, 
which has rather a tendency to diſturb, than to aſſiſt us in our 
reaſoning. 


WHETHER it might not have been poſſible for the Deity to 
have ſo formed us, that we might have been capable of rea- 
ſoning concerning claſſes of objects, without the uſe of ſigns, 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine. But this we may 
venture to affirm with confidence, that man is not ſuch a 
being. And, indeed, even if he were, it would not therefore 
neceſſarily follow, that there exiſts any thing in a genus, 
diſtin& from the individuals of which it is compoſed ; for we 
know that the power which we have of thinking of particular 
objects without the medium of ſigns, does not in the leaſt de- 
pend on their exiſtence or non- exiſtence. ? 


IT would be vain, however, for us, in inquiries of this 
nature, to indulge ourſelves in ſpeculating about poſſibilities. 
It is of more conſequence to remark the advantages which we 
derive from our actual conſtitution ; and which, in the preſent 
inſtance, appear to me to be important and admirable: inaſ- 
much as it fits mankind for an eaſy interchange of their intel- 
lectual acquiſitions; by impoſing on them the neceſſity of em- 
ploying, in their ſolitary ſpeculations, the ſame inſtrument of 
thought, which forms the eſtabliſhed medium of their commu- 
nications with each other. 
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In the very flight ſketch which I have given of the contro- © H A r. 
verſy between the Nominaliſts and the Realiſts about the exiſt TN —v 


ence of univerſals, I have taken no notice of an intermediate 
ſect called Conceptualiſts ; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet is ſaid to 
have been, that the mind has a power of forming general con- 
ceptions . From the indiſtinctneſs and inaccuracy of their 
language on the ſubject, it is not a very eaſy matter to aſcer- 
tain preciſely what was their opinion on the point in queſtion ; 
but, on the whole, I am inclined to think, that it amounted to 
the two following propoſitions: firſt, that we have no reaſon 
to believe the exiſtence of any eſſences, or univerſal ideas; cor- 
| reſponding to general terms; and ſecondly, that the mind has 
the power of reaſoning concerning genera, or claſſes of indi- 
viduals, without the mediation of language. Indeed, I cannot 
think of any other hypotheſis which it is poſhble to form on 
the ſubject, diſtin& from thoſe of the two celebrated ſects al- 
ready mentioned. In denying the exiſtence of univerſals, we 


* © Nominales, deſerta paulo Abelardi hypotheſi, univerſalia in notionibus 
cc atque conceptibus mentis ex rebus ſingularibus abſtractione formatis conſiſtere 
cc ſtatuebant, unde conceptuales dicti ſunt.”- BRUCKER, vol. iii. p. 908. 
(Lipſ. 1766.) 

«© Nominalium tres erant familiæ. Aliqui ut Rocelinus, univerſalia meras 
« eſſe voces docuerunt. Alii iterum in ſolo intellectu poſuerunt, atque meros 
« animi conceptus eſſe autumarunt, quos conceptuales aliqui vocant, et a no- 


e minalibus diſtinguunt, quanquam alii etiam confundant. Alii fuerunt, qui 
« univerſalia quæſiverunt, non tam in vocibus, quam in ſermonibus integris, 
« quod Joh. Sariſberienſis adſcribit Pet. Abelardo; quo quid intelligat ille, 
mihi non ſatis liquet.”——Moknor. Polyhiſtor. Tom. Sec. lib. i. cap. xiii. 
$ 2+ | Og | 

I have taken no notice of the laſt claſs of Nominaliſts here mentioned ; as I 
find myſelf unable to comprehend their doCtrine. 


know 
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know that the Conceptualiſts agreed with the Nominaliſts. In 
what, then, can we ſuppoſe that they differed from them, but 
about the neceſſity of language as an inſtrument of thought, in 
carrying on our general ſpeculations ? 


W1TH this ſect of Conceptualiſts, Dr. Reid is diſpoſed to 
rank Mr. Locke; and I agree with him ſo far as to think, that, 
if Locke had any decided opinion on the point in diſpute, it did 
not differ materially from what I have endeavoured to expreſs 
in the two general propoſitions which I have juſt now Rated. 
The apparent inconſiſtencies which . occur in that part of his 
Eſſay in which the queſtion is diſcuſſed, have led ſubſequent 
authors to repreſent his ſentiments in different lights ; but as theſe 
inconſiſtencies plainly ſhew, that he was neither ſatisfied with the 
ſyſtem of the Realiſts, nor with that of the Nominaliſts; they 
appear to me to demonſtrate that he leaned to the intermediate 
hypotheſis already mentioned, notwithſtanding the inaccurate 
and paradoxical manner in which he has expreſſed it “. 


May l take the liberty of adding, that Dr. Reid's own opinion 
ſeems to me alſo to coincide nearly with that of the Conceptual- 
iſts ; or, at leaſt, to coincide with the two propoſitions which I 
have already ſuppoſed to contain a ſummary of their doctrine? 
The abſurdity of the antient opinion concerning univerſals, as 
maintained both by Plato and Ariſtotle, he has expoſed by the 
cleareſt and moſt decifive arguments ; not to mention, that, by 
his own very original and important ſpeculations concerning 
the ideal theory, he has completely deſtroyed that natural pre- 


* Sec Note [K]. 
Judice 
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toak riſe. If, even in the cafe of individuals, ime have np xca- 
don to believe the exiſtence of any object gf thought in the 
mind, diſtinct from the mind jitfelf, -we are at once relieyeyl 
from all the .difficulties in which philoſaphers have invalved 
themſelves, by attempting to explain, in. conſiſtency with that 


antient hypotheſis, the ee of the mind in its general ſpe- 
i | | 


On he other 4 it is no leſs clear, from Dr. Reid's criti- 
eiſms on Berkeley and Hume, that his opinion does not coincide 


with that of the Nominaliſts; and that the power which the 


mind poſſeſſes of reaſoning concerning claſſes of objects, ap- 
pears to him to imply ſome faculty, of Which no notice is taken 


Jn the ſyſtems. of theſe philoſophers. 


| Tus long. experience I have had of the candour of this ex- 
.cellent author, encourages me to add, that, in ſtating his opi- 


nion on the ſuhject of univerſals, he has not expreſſed himſelf 


in a manner ſo completely ſatisfactory to my mind, as on moſt 
other occaſions. That language is not an eſſential inſtrument 
of thought in our general reaſonings, he has no where poſitively 
aſſerted. At the ſame time, as he has not affirmed the contrary, 


and as he has declared himſelf diſſatisfied with the doctrines of 


Berkeley and Hume, his readers are naturally led to conclude, 
that this is his real opinion on the ſubjeQt. His ſilenq on this 
point is the more to be regretted, as it is the only point about 
which there can be any reaſonable controverſy among thoſe who 


allow his refutation of the ideal hypotheſis to be ſatisfactory. 


C c _—_ 


judice from ythich dhe whole yſtem of uniyerſal "a dna F, 
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C HA F. In conſequence of that refutation, the whole diſpute between 

—＋ the Realifts and the Conceptualiſts falls at once to the ground; 
but the diſpute between the Conceptualiſts and the Nominaliſts 
(which involves the great queſtion concerning the uſe of ſigns 

oo general ſpeculation) remains on the ſame footing as before. 


In order to juſtify his own expreſſions concerning univerfals ; 
and in oppoſition to the language of Berkeley and Hume, Dr. 
Reid is at pains to illuſtrate a diſtinction between conception 
and imagination, which, he thinks, has not been ſufficiently 
energy to by philoſophers. © An univerſal,” ſays he, © is 

© not an object of any external ſenſe, and therefore cannot be 
« imagined ; but it may be diſtinctly conceived. When Mr. 
« Pope ſays, The proper ſtudy of mankind is man; I con- 
«© ceive his meaning diſtinctly; although I neither imagine a 
&* black or a white, a crooked or a ſtraight man. I can con- 
e ceive a thing that is impoſſible; but I cannot diſtintly ima- 
“ pine a thing that is impoſſible. I can conceive a propoſition 
* or a demonſtration, but I cannot imagine either. I can con- 
* ceive underſtanding and will, virtue and vice, and other 
attributes of the mind; but I cannot imagine them. In like 
* manner, I can diſtinctly conceive univerſals; but I cannot 


« imagine them *.“ 


IT appears from this paſſage, that, by conceiving univerſals, 
Dr. Reid means nothing more, than underſtanding the meaning 
of propoſitions involving general terms. But the obſervations 


P. 482. 
he 
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he has made (admitting them in their full extent) do not © 1 P. 
in the leaſt affect the queſtion about the neceſſity of ſigns, Wow 


to enable us to ſpeculate about ſuch propoſitions. The vague 
uſe which metaphyſical writers have made of the word concep- 
tion, (of which I had occaſion to take notice in a former chap- 
ter,) has contributed in part to embarraſs this ſubject. That 
we cannot conceive univerſals in a way at all analogous to that 
in which we conceive an abſent obje& of ſenſe, is granted on 
both ſides. Why then ſhould we employ the fame word con- 
ceplion, to expreſs two operations of the mind which are 
eſſentially different? When we ſpeak of conceiving or under- 
ſtanding a general propoſition, we mean nothing more than 
that we have a conviction, (founded on our previous uſe of 
the words in which it is expreſſed,) that we have it in our 
power, at pleaſure, to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the general terms, 
ſome one of the individuals comprehended under them. When 
we hear a propoſition announced, of which the terms are not 
familiar to us; we naturally deſire to have it exemplified, or 
illuſtrated, by means of ſome particular inſtance ; and when 
we are once ſatisfied by ſuch an application, that we have the 
interpretation of the propoſition at all times in our power, we 
make no ſcruple to ſay, that we conceive or underſtand its 
meaning ; although we ſhould not extend our views beyond 
the words in which it is announced, or even although no parti- 
cular exemplification of it ſhould occur to us at the moment. 
It is in this ſenſe only, that the terms of any general propoſition 
can poſſibly be underſtood : and therefore Dr. Reid's argument 
does not, in the leaſt, invalidate the doctrine of the Nominaliſts, 
that, without the uſe of language, (under which term I com- 


Cc 2 prehend 
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C H r. prehend every ſpecies of ſigns,) we ſhould never have been able to 
G== extend our  Ipeculations beyond individuals. at 


Tur, in many caſes, we may ſafely employ in our reaſon- 
ings, general terms, the meaning of which we are not even able 
to interpret in this way, and conſequently, which are to us 
wholly inſignificant, I had occaſion already to demonſtrate, in a 
former part of this ſection. 


SECTION VV. 


Continuation of the ſame Subject. — Inferences with reſpef to the 
| Uſe of Language as an Inſtrument of Thought, and the Errors 
in Reaſoning to which it occaſionally gives riſe. 


TN the laſt Section, I mentioned Dr. Campbell, as an inge- 
nious defender of the ſyſtem of the Nominaliſts; and I 
alluded to à particular application which he has made of their 

- doctrine. The reaſonings which I had then in view, are to be 
found in the ſeventh chapter of the ſecond book of his Philo- 
ſophy of Rhetorick ; in which chapter he propoſes to explain 
how it happens, © that nonſenſe fo often eſcapes being detected, 
* both by the writer 'and the reader.” The title is fomewhat 
ludicrous in a grave philofophical work; but the diſquiſition 


to which it is prefixed, contains many acute and profound re- 
Fry marks 
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marks on the nature and power of ſigns, both as » melium ef CHA P, 


communication, and as an inſtrument of thought. 


DR. CAMPBELL's beate with reſpect to language as an 


inſtrument of thought, ſeem to have been ſuggeſted by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Mr. Hume's Treatiſe of Human Nature. I be- 
e lieve, every one who examines the ſituation of his mind in rea- 
« ſoning, will agree with me, that we do not annex diſtinct and 


© complete ideas to every term we make uſe of; and that in 


« talking of Government, Church, Negotiation, Conqueſt, we 
&« ſeldom ſpread out in our minds all the ſimple ideas of which 
e theſe complex ones are compoſed. It is, however, obſerv- 
u able, that, notwithſtanding this imperfection, we may avoid 
te talking nonſenſe on theſe ſubjects; and may perceive any 
* repugnance among the ideas, as well as if we had a full 
© comprehenſion of them. Thus if, inſtead of ſaying, that, in 
„ war, the weaker have always recourſe to negotiation, we 


„ ſhould ſay, that they have always recourſe to conqueſt ; the 


% cuſtom which we have acquired, of attributing certain rela- 
« tions to ideas, ftill follows the words, and makes us immedi- 
* ately perceive the abſurdity of that propoſition.” 


* . — 8 


In the remarks which Dr. Campbell has made on this paſ- 


fage, he has endeavoured to explain in what manner our habits. 
of thinking and ſpeaking, gradually eſtabliſh in the mind ſuch. 
relations among the words we employ, as enable us to carry on 
proceſſes of reaſoning by means of them, without attending in 


every inſtance to their particular ſignificatien. With mot of his 
ner on this ſubject I perfectly agree; but the illuſtrations he 


gives. 
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Cc H A P. gives of them, are of too great extent to be introduced here; 
and ] would not wiſh to run the riſk of impairing their perſpi- 
cuity, by attempting to abridge them. I muſt therefore refer 


ſuch of my readers as wiſh to proſecute the ſpeculation, to his 
very ingenious and philoſophical treatiſe. 


IN conſequence of theſe circumſtances,” (ſays Dr. Camp- 
“e bell,) © it happens that, in matters which are perfectly fa- 
© miliar to us, we are able to reaſon by means of words, 
«© without examining, in every inſtance, their ſignification. 
« Almoſt all the poſſible applications of the terms (in other 
« words, all the acquired relations of the ſigns) have become 
* cuſtomary to us. The conſequence is, that an unuſual appli- 
« cation of any term is inſtantly detected; this detection breeds 
«© doubt, and this doubt occaſions an immediate recourſe to ideas. 
The recourſe of the mind, when in any degree puzzled with 
© the ſigns, to the knowledge it has of the things ſignified, is 
“natural, and on ſuch ſubjeQts perfectly eaſy. And of this re- 
e courſe the diſcavery of the meaning, or of the unmeaningneſs 
* of what is ſaid, is the immediate effect. But in matters that 
% are by no means familiar, or are treated in an uncommon 
© manner, and in ſuch as are of an abſtruſe and intricate nature, | 
« the caſe is widely different.” The inſtances in which we are 
chiefly liable to be impoſed on by words without meaning are, 
f (according to Dr. Campbell,) the three following : 


FiRsT, Where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 


SECONDLY, 
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SeconDLY, When the terms moſt frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to which 
the mind is not ſufficiently familiariſed. Such are the words, 
Government, Church, State, Conſtitution, Polity, Power, 
Commerce, Legiſlature, Juriſdiction, Proportion, Symmetry, 
Elegance. 


THIRDLY, When the terms employed are very abſtract, and 
conſequently of very extenſive ſignification *. For an illuftra- 
tion of theſe remarks, I muſt reſer the reader to the ingenious 
work which I juſt now quoted. 


Too the obſervations of theſe eminent writers, I ſhall take the 
liberty of adding, that we are doubly liable to the miſtakes they 
mention, when we make uſe of a language which is not per- 
fectly familiar to us. Nothing, indeed, I apprehend, can ſhew 
more clearly the uſe we make of words in reaſoning than this, 
that an obſervation which, when expreſſed in our own lan- 
guage, ſeems trite or frivolous, often acquires the appearance 
of depth and originality, by being tranſlated into another. 


*, The more general any word is in its ſignification, it is the more liable 
« to be abuſed by an improper or unmeaning application. A very general term 
« js applicable alike to a multitude of different individuals, a particular term is 
t applicable but to a few. When the rightful applications of a word are ex- 
« tremely numerous, they cannot all be ſo ſtrongly fixed by habit, but that, 
« for greater ſecurity, we muſt perpetually recur in our minds from the ſign to 
« the notion we have of the thing ſignified ; and for the reaſon aforementioned, 
« it is in ſuch inſtances difficult preciſely to aſcertain this notion. Thus the lati- 
« tude of a word, though different from its ambiguity, hath often a ſimilar 
« effect. Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 122, | 


For 


* 
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* 0 AP. For my own part, at leaſt, I-am' conſcious of having bren'fre- 
— ently led, in this way, to form an exaggerated idea of the 


merits of antient and of foreign authors; and it has happened 
to me more than once, that a ſentence, which ſeemed at firſt 


to contain fomething highly ingenious and profound, when 


tranſlated into words familiar to me, appeared obvioufly to be a 


trite or a nugatory propoſition. 


Tux effect produced by an artificial and inverted ſtyle in 


our own language, is ſimilar to what we experience when we 


read a compoſition in a foreign one. The eye is too much 
dazzled to ſee diſtinctly. Aliud ſtyli genus,” (ſays Bacon,) 
* totum in eo eſt, ut verba ſint aculeata, ſententiæ conciſæ, 
e oratio denique potius verſa quam fuſa, quo fit, ut omnia, 
« per hujuſmodi artificium, magis ingenioſa videantur quam re 
vera ſint. Tale invenitur in Seneca effuſius, in 'Tacito et 
“ Plinio ſecundo moderatius.“ 


Tu deranged collocation of the words in Latin compoſition, 


ads powerfully the impoſition we have now been conſidering, 


and renders that language an inconvenient medium of philoſo- 


phical communication; as well as an inconvenient inſtrument 


of accurate thought. Indeed, in all languages in which this 
latitude in the arrangement of words is admitted, the aſſo- 
ciations among words muſt be looſer, than where one in- 
variable order is followed; and of conſequence, on the 
principles of Hume and Campbell, the miſtakes which are 
committed in reaſonings expreſſed in ſuch languages, will uot 
be ſo readily detected. 


1 THE 
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THE errors in reaſoning, to which we are expoſed in conſe- C 
quence of the uſe of words as an inſtrument of thought, will 


appear the leſs ſurpriſing, when we confider that all the 
languages which have hitherto exiſted in the world, have 
derived their origin from popular uſe ; and that their applica- 
tion to philoſophical purpoſes, was altogether out of the view of 
thoſe men who firſt employed them. Whether it might not be 
poſſible to invent a language, which would at once facilitate 
philoſophical communication, and form a more convenient 
inſtrument of reaſoning and of invention, than thoſe we 
poſſeſs at preſent, is a queſtion of very difficult diſcuſſion ; and 
upon which I ſhall not preſume to offer an opinion. The 
failure of Wilkins's very ingenious attempt towards a real cha- 
racer, and a philoſophical language, is not perhaps deciſive 
againſt ſuch a project; for, not to mention ſome radical defects 
in his plan, the views of that very eminent philoſopher do not 
ſeem to have extended much farther than to promote and extend 
the literary intercourſe among different nations. Leibnitz, ſo far 
as I know, is the only author who has hitherto conceived the 
poſſibility of aiding the powers of invention and of reaſoning, 
by the uſe of a more convenient inſtrument of thought; but he 
has no where explained his ideas on this very intereſting ſub- 
jet. It is only from a converſation of his with Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Oldenburgh, when he was in England in 1673, and from 
ſome imperfect hints in different parts of his works , that we 
find it had engaged his attention. In the courſe of this conver- 


ſation he obſerved, that Wilkins had miſtaken the true end of 


See Note [L. 
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© * = P. a real character, which was not merely to enable different na- 
wm—— tions to correſpond eaſily together, but to aſſiſt the reaſon, the 
invention, and the memory. In his writings, too, he ſome- 
where ſpeaks of an alphabet of human thoughts, which he 
had been employed in forming, and which, probably, (as Fon- 
tenelle has remarked,) had ſome relation to his univerſal 


language *. 


Tk new nomenclature which has been introduced into 
chymiſtry, ſeems to me to furniſh a ſtriking illuſtration of the 
effect of appropriated and well-defined expreſſions, in aiding 
the intellectual powers; and the period is probably not far 
diſtant, when ſimilar innovations will be attempted in ſome of 


the other ſciences. 


* « M. Leibnitz avoit conqu le projet d'une langue philoſophique et univer- 
te ſelle. Wilkins Eveque de Cheſter, et Dalgarno y avoient travaillé; mais des 
cc le tems qu'il etoit en Angleterre, il avoit dit a Meſſieurs Boyle et d' Olden- 
© bourg qu'il ne croyoit pas que ces grands hommes euſſent encore frappe au 
© but. Ils pouvoient bien faire que des nations qui ne s'entendoient pas euſſent 
« aiſement commerce, mais ils n'avoient pas attrappé les veritables caractères 
& reels, qui ẽtoĩent Pinſtrument le plus fin dont l'eſprit humain ſe put ſervir, et 
4 qui devoient extremement faciliter et le raiſonnement, et la memoire, et 
« Pinvention des choſes. Ils devoient reſſembler, autant qu'il etoit poſſible, aux 
« caractères d'algebre, qui en effet ſont tres ſimples, et tres expreſſifs, qui n'ont 
c jamais ni ſuperfluite, ni Equivoque, et dont toutes les varietes font raiſonnees. 
« Il a parle en quelque endroit, d'un alphabet des penſces humaines, qu'il me- 
« ditoit. Selon toutes les apparences, cet alphabet avoit rapport a ſa langue 
« univerſelle.“ Eloge de M. LEINXITz par M. de FONTENELLE. 
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SECTION v. 


Of the Purpoſes to which the Powers of Abſtraftion and 
Generaliſation are ſubſervient, 


T has been already ſhewn, that, without the uſe of ſigns, all 

our knowledge muſt neceſſarily have been limited to indivi- 
duals, and that we ſhould have been perfectly incapable both of 
olaſſification and general reaſoning. Some authors have main- 
tained, that without the power of generaliſation, (which I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, means nothing more than the capacity of 
employing general terms,) it would have been impoſlible for us to 


have carried on any ſpecies of reaſoning whatever. But T 


cannot help thinking that this opinion is erroneous ; or, at 


leaſt, that it is very imperfectly ſtated. The truth is, it appears 


to me to be juſt in one ſenſe of the word reaſoning, but falſe in 
another; and I even ſuſpect it is falſe in that ſenſe of the word 
in which it is moſt commonly employed. Before, therefore, it 
is laid down as a general propoſition, the meaning we are to 
annex to this very vague and ambiguous term, ſhould be 
aſcertained with preciſion. 
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IT has been remarked by ſeveral writers, that the expectation 


wed which we feel of the continuance of the laws of nature, is not 


founded upon reaſoning; and different theories have of late 
been propoſed to account for its origin. Mr. Hume reſolves it 
into the aſſociation of ideas. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, 
maintains, that it is an original principle of our conſtitution, 


which does not admit of any explanation; and which, there- 


fore, is to be ranked among thoſe general and ultimate facts, 
beyond which philoſophy is unable to proceed * Without 


* In inquiries of this nature, ſo far removed from the common courſe of 
literary purſuits, it always gives me pleaſure to remark a coincidence of opinion 


among different philoſophers ; particularly among men of original genius, and 


who have been educated in different philoſophical ſyſtems. The following 
paſſage, in which M. de Condorcet gives an account of ſome of the meta- 


_ phyſical opinions of the late Mr. Turgot, approaches very nearly to Dr. Reid's 


doctrines. 

« La memoire de nos ſenſations, et la faculte que nous avons de réfléchir 
« fur ces ſenſations paſſces et de les combiner, ſont le ſeul principe de nos con- 
« noiſſances. La ſuppoſition qu'il exiſte des loix conſtantes auxquelles tous les 
« phenomenes obſerves ſont aſſujettis de maniere a reparoitre dans tous les temps, 
ce dans toutes les circonſtances, tels qu'ils ſont determines par ces loix, eſt le 
c ſeul fondement de la certitude de ces connoiſſances. 

« Nous avons la conſcience d'avoir obſerve cette conſtance, et un ſentiment 
« involontaire nous force de croire qu'elle continuera de ſubſiſter. La probabi- 
« lite qui. en reſulte, quelque grande qu'elle ſoit, n'eſt pas une certitude. 
« Aucune relation nẽceſſaire ne lie pour nous le paſſe a Vavenir, ni la conſtance 
& de ce que j'ai yu à celle de ce que Jaurois continue d' obſerver ſi jetois reſtẽ 
« dans des circonſtances ſemblables ; mais I impreſſion qui me porte à regarder 
comme exiſtant, comme reel ce qui m'a preſente ce caractere de conſtance, 
« eſt wrefiftible.”—— Vie de TurGorT, partie ii. p. 56. 


% Quand un Francois et un Anglois penſent de m&me, (ſays Voltaire,) il 
“faut bien quiils aient raiſon,” 


this 
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this principle of expeQation, it would be impoſſible for us to © * „ F. 
accommodate our conduct to the eſtabliſned courſe of nature; — 


and, accordingly, we find that it is a principle coëval with our 
very exiſtence ; and, in ſome meaſure, common to man with 
the lower animals. 


IT is an obvious conſequence of this doctrine, that, although 
philoſophers be accuſtomed to ſtate what are commonly called 
the laws of nature, in the form of general propoſitions, it is by 
no means neceſſary for the practical purpoſes of life, that we 
ſhould expreſs them in this manner ; or even that we ſhould 


expreſs them in words at all. The philoſopher, for example, 


may ſtate it as a law of Nature, that“ fire ſcorches; or that 
% heavy bodies, when unſupported, fall downwards: but, 


long before the uſe of artificial ſigns, and even before the dawn 


of reaſon, a child learns to a& upon both of theſe ſuppoſitions. 
In doing ſo, it is influenced merely by the inſtinctive principle 
which has now been mentioned, directed in its operation (as is 
the caſe with many other inſtincts) by the experience of the 
individual. If man, therefore, had been deſtined for no other 
purpoſes, than to acquire ſuch an acquaintance with the courſe 
of nature, as is neceſſary for the preſervation of his animal 
exiſtence ; he might have fulfilled all the ends of his being 
without the uſe of language. | 


As we are enabled, by our inſtinctive anticipation of phyſical 
events, to accommodate our conduct to what we foreſee is to 
happen, ſo we are enabled, in many caſes, to increaſe our 
HD power, 
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power, by employing phyſical cauſes as inſtruments for the 
accompliſhment of our purpoſes; nay, we can employ a ſeries 
of ſuch cauſes, ſo as to accompliſh very remote effects. We 
can employ the agency of air, to increaſe the heat of a furnace; 
the furnace, to render iron malleable; and the iron to all the 


various purpoſes of the mechanical arts, Now, it appears to me, 
that all this may be conceived and done without the aid of lan- 


guage: and yet, aſſuredly, to diſcover a ſeries of means ſub- 


ſervient to a particular end; or, in other words, an effort of 
mechanical invention; implies, according to the common doc- 
trines of philoſophers, the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers. In 
this ſenſe, therefore, of the word reaſoning, I am inclined to 
think, that it is not eſſentially connected with the faculty of 
generaliſation, or with the uſe of ſigns. 


Ir is ſome confirmation of this concluſion, that ſavages, whoſe 
minds are almoſt wholly occupied with particulars, and who 
have neither inclination nor capacity for general ſpeculations, 
are yet occaſionally obſerved to employ a long train of means 
for accompliſhing a particular purpoſe. Even ſomething of this 
kind, but in a very inferior degree, may, I think, be remarked 
in the other animals; and that they do not carry it farther, is 
probably not the effect of their want of generaliſation, but of 
the imperfection of ſome of thoſe faculties which are com- 
mon to them with our ſpecies; particularly of their powers of 
attention and recollection. The inſtances which are commonly 
produced, to prove that they are not deſtitute of the power of 
reaſoning, are all examples of that ſpecies of contrivance which 


has been mentioned; and are perfectly diſtinct from thoſe in- 
tellectual 
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tellectual proceſſes to which the uſe of ſigns is eſſentially ſub- C * P. 


ſervient *. 


WHETHER that particular ſpecies of mechanical contrivance 
which has now been mentioned, and which conſiſts merely in 
employing a ſeries of phyſical cauſes to accompliſh an effect 


* One of the beſt atteſted inſtances which I have met with, of ſagacity in the 
lower animals, is mentioned by M. Bailly, in his Lettre ſur les Animaux, ad- 


dreſſed to M. Le Roy. 

«< Un de mes amis, homme d'eſprit et digne de confiance, m'a raconte deux 
cc faits dont il a ẽtẽ temoin. II ayoit un ſinge tres intelligent; il s'amuſoit A 
“ lui donner des noix dont Þ animal etoit tres friand; mais il les plagoit aſſez 
« Join, pour que retenu par ſa chaine, le ſinge ne put pas les atteindre : apres 
ce bien des efforts inutiles qui ne ſervent qu'a preparer Vinvention, le ſinge, 
« voyant paſſer un domeſtique portant une ſerviette ſous le bras, ſe ſaiſit de cette 
cc ſerviette, et s' en ſervit pour atteindre a la noix et Pamener juſqu' à lui. La 
« maniere de caſſer la noix exigea une nouvelle invention; il en vint a bout, 
« en placant la noix a terre, en y faiſant tomber de haut une pierre ou un 
te caillou pour la briſer. Vous voyez, Monſteur, que ſans avoir connu, comme 


« Galilee, les loix de la chüte des corps, le ſinge avoit bien remarque la force que 


« ces corps acquierent par la chiite. Ce moyen cependant ſe trouva en defaut. 


« Un jour qu'il avoit plu, la terre étoit molle, la noix enfongoit, et la pierre 
«© ravoit plus d' action pour la briſer. Que fit le finge ? II alla chercher un 
cc tuileau, placa la noix defſus, et en laiſſant tomber la pierre il briſa la noix 
Diſcours et Memaires par F Auteur de I Hiftoire de 

Þ Aftronomie. A Paris, 1790, tome ii. p. 126. 


Admitting theſe facts to be accurately ſtated, they {till leave an eſſential diſ- 
tinction between man and brutes; for in none of the contrivances here men- 
tioned, is there any thing analogous to thoſe intellectual proceſſes which lead: 
the mind to general concluſions, and which (according to the foregoing doctrine) 
imply the uſe of general terms. 'Thoſe powers, therefore, which enable us to 
claſſy objects, and to employ ſigns as an inſtrument of thought, are, as far as 


we can judge, peculiar to the human ſpecies. 


« qui wenfongoit plus.” 


which 
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C H A P. which we cannot produce immediately, ſhould or ſhould not be 
IV. | 
L=n-— dignified with the name of reaſoning, I ſhall not now inquire. It 
is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to remark, that it is eſſen- 
tially different from thoſe intellectual proceſſes to which the uſe 
of ſigns is indiſpenſably neceſſary. At the ſame time, I am 
ready to acknowledge, that what I have now ſaid, is not ſtriftly 
applicable to thoſe more complicated mechanical inventions, in 
which a variety of powers are made to conſpire at once to pro- 
duce a particular effect. Such contrivances, perhaps, may be 
found to involve proceſſes of the mind which cannot be carried 
on without ſigns. But theſe queſtions will fall more properly 


under onr conſideration when we enter on the ſubject of 
reaſoning. 


In general, it may be remarked, that, in fo far as our 
thoughts relate merely to individual objects, or to individual 
events, which we have actually perceived, and of which we 


retain a diſtin remembrance *, we are not under the neceſſity 
| of 


* I have thought it proper to add this limitation of the general propoſition 
becauſe individual objects, and individual events, which have not fallen under 
the examination of our ſenſes, cannot poſſibly be made the ſubjects of our con- 
ſideration, but by means of language. The manner in which we think of ſuch 
objects and events, is accurately deſcribed in the following paſſage of Wollaſton ; 
however unphiloſophical the concluſion may be which he deduces from his 
« A man is not known ever the more to poſterity, becauſe his name is tranſ- 

tt mitted to them; he doth not live, becauſe his name does. When it is ſaid, 
« Julius Cæſar ſubdued Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the Roman common- 


« wealth into a monarchy, &c. it is the ſame thing as to ſay, the conqueror 
c«c of 
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of employing words, It frequently, however, happens, that C 4 7 P. 
when the ſubjects of our conſideration are particular, our re·ñkñ 


ſoning with reſpect to them may involve very general notions; 
and, in ſuch caſes, although we may conceive, without the uſe 
of words, the things about which we reaſon, yet we muſt 
neceſſarily have recourſe to language in carrying on our ſpecu- 
lations concerning them. If the /ubjeFs of our reaſoning be 


general, (under which deſcription I include all our reaſonings, : 


whether more or leſs comprehenſive, which do not relate merely 
to individuals,) words are the ſole objects about which our 
thoughts are employed. According as theſe words are compre- 
henſive or limited in their ſignification, the concluſions we form 
will be more or leſs general; but this accidental circumſtance 
does not in the leaſt affect the nature of the intellectual proceſs ; 
ſo that it may be laid down as a propoſition which holds with- 
out any exception, that, in every caſe, in which we extend 
our ſpeculations beyond individuals, language is not only an 
uſeful auxiliary, but is the ſole inſtrument by which they are 
carried on. | 


THESE remarks naturally lead me to take notice of what 


forms the charaQteriſtical diſtinction between the ſpeculations | 


« of Pompey was Cæſar; that is, Cæſar, and the conqueror of Pompey, are the 
« ſame thing; and Cæſar is as much known by the one diſtinCtion as the other. 
« 'The amount then is only this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquered 
« Pompey; or ſomebody conquered Pompey; or rather, fince Pompey is as 
„little known now as Cæſar, ſomebody conquered ſomebody. Such a poor 
ce buſineſs is this boaſted immortality ; and ſuch, as has been here deſcribed, is 
« the thing called glory among us !” Religion of NaT. DEL. p. 117. 
E e of 
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of the philoſopher and of the vulgar. It is not, that the for- 
mer is accuſtomed to carry on his proceſſes of reaſoning to a 
greater extent than the latter; but that the concluſtons he is 
accuſtomed to form, are far more comprehenſive, in confequence 
of the habitual employment of more comprehenſive terms. 
Among the moſt unenlightened of mankind, we often meet with 
individuals who poſſeſs the reaſoning faculty in a very eminent 
degree ; but as this faculty is employed merely about particu- 
lars, it never can conduct them to general truths; and, of 
conſequence, whether their purſuits in life lead them to ſpecu- 
lation or to action, it can only fit them for diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in ſome very limited and ſubordinate ſphere. The 
philoſopher, whoſe mind has been familiariſed by education 
and by his own reflexions, to the correct uſe of more com- 
prehenſive terms, is enabled, without perhaps a greater degree 
of intellectual exertion than is neceſſary for managing the 
details of ordinary buſineſs, to arrive at general theorems ; 
which, when illuſtrated to the lower claſſes of men, in their 
particular applications, ſeem to indicate a fertility of invention, 


little ſhort of ſupernatural “. 
| THE 


ce Toutes les opinions philoſophiques de M. Turgot formoient un ſyſteme 
« Egalement vaſte et enchainẽ dans toutes ſes parties. Souvent lorſqu'on agitoit 
&« devant lui une queſtion particuliere d'adminiſtration de legiſlation, de jurit- 
« prudence, on voyoit avec ẽtonnement qu'il avoit ſur cette queſtion, non une 
« de ces opinions vagues fondees ſur un premier appergu, inſpirees par une 
« eſpece d'inſtinct, qu'on adopte au hazard, et qu'on defend enſuite par vanite, 
* mais une opinion arrètẽe qui ſe lioit delle meme a ſon ſyſteme general. Lui 
cc parloit-on d'un abus, d'un deſordre, quel que fit le pays de PEurope ou il 
« regnit, quelle que fut la branche de la legiſlation qu'il eùt infectée, il con- 


« noiffoit Forigine du mal, ſes effets, les cauſes qui en prolongecient la dure 
£c et 
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theſe obſervations. The difference, in fact, between the in!! 


veſtigations we carry on by its aſſiſtance, and other proceſſes of 
reaſoning, is more inconſiderable than is commonly imagined ; 
and, if I am not miſtaken, amounts only to this, that the former 
are expreſſed in an appropriated language, with which we are not 
accuſtomed to aſſociate particular notions. Hence they exhibit 
the efficacy of ſigns as an inſtrument of thought in a more 
diſtin& and palpable manner, than the ſpeculations we carry on 
by words, which are continually awakening the power of Con- 


ception. 


WHEN the celebrated Vieta ſhewed algebraiſts that, by ſub- 
ſtituting in their inveſtigations letters of the alphabet, inſtead 
of known quantities, they might render the ſolution of every 
problem ſubſervient to the diſcovery of a general truth, he did 
not increaſe the difficulty of algebraical reaſonings: he only en- 
larged the ſignification of the terms in which they were ex- 
preſſed. And if, in teaching that ſcience, it is found expe- 
dient to accuſtom ſtudents to ſolve problems by means of the 
particular numbers which are given, before they are made 


acquainted with literal or ſpecious arithmetic, it is not becauſe | 


the former proceſſes are leſs intricate than the latter, but be- 
cauſe their ſcope and utility are more obvious, and becauſe it is 


the. tees —— 


— 


« et les moyens de le detruire. On eũt cru qu'il en avoit fait l'objet parti- 
« culier de ſes reflexions s'il weut été facile de reconnoitre Papplication ſimple 
ce et naturelle de ſes principes generaux,” 


Fi? de TURGOT, par CoxDORCET, partie ii. p. 54. 
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more eaſy to illuſtrate, by examples than by words, the 
difference between a particular concluſion, and a general 


theorem. : 


Taz difference between the intellectual proceſſes of the 
vulgar and of the philoſopher, is perfectly analogous to that 
between the two ſtates of the algebraical art before and after 
the time of Vieta; the general terms which are uſed in the 
various ſciences, giving to thoſe who can employ them with 
correctneſs and dexterity, the ſame ſort of advantage over the 
uncultivated ſagacity of the bulk of mankind, which the expert 


algebraiſt poſſeſſes over the arithmetical accomptant. 


Ir the foregoing d6Qrine be admitted as juſt, it exhibits a 
view of the utility of language, which appears to me to be pe- 
culiarly ſtriking and beautiful; as it ſhews that the ſame faculties 
which, without the uſe of ſigns, muſt neceſſarily have been 
limited to the conſideration of individual objects and particular 
events, are, by means of ſigns, fitted to embrace, witliout effort, 
thoſe comprehenſive theorems, to the diſcovery of which, in 
detail, the united efforts of the whole human race would have 
been unequal. The advantage our animal ſtrength acquires by 
the uſe of mechanical engines, exhibits but a faint image of 
that increaſe of our intellectual capacity which we owe to 
language.—lIt is this increaſe of our natural powers of compre- 
henſion, which ſeems to be the principal foundation of the 
pleaſure we receive from the diſcovery of general theorems. 
Such a diſcovery gives us at once the command of an infinite 


variety of particular truths, and” communicates to the mind 
a ſenti- 


% 
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a ſentiment of its own power, not unlike to what we feel when C H A P. 
we contemplate the magnitude of thoſe phyſical effects, ß. 
which we have acquired the command by our mechanical con- 


trivances. 


Ir may perhaps appear, at firſt, to be a farther conſequence 
of the principles I have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh, that the 
difficulty of philoſophical diſcoveries is much leſs than is com- 
monly imagined ; but the truth is, it only follows from them, 
that this difficulty is of a different nature from what we are apt 


F to ſuppoſe, on a ſuperficial view of the ſubject. To employ, 
4 with ſkill, the very delicate inſtrument which nature has made 
| eſſentially ſubſervient to general reaſoning, and to guard againſt 
the errors which reſult from an injudicious uſe of it, require 
an uncommon capacity of patient attention, and a cautious 
circumſpeQion in conducting our various intellectual proceſſes, 
which can only be acquired by early habits of philoſophical 1 
reflexion. To aſſiſt and direct us in making this acquiſition | 
ought to form the moſt important branch of a rational logic ; 
a ſcience of far more extenſive utility, and of which the prin- 
ciples lie much deeper in the philoſophy of the human mind, 
than the trifling art which is commonly dignified with that 
name. The branch in particular to which the foregoing 
obſervations more immediately relate, muſt for ever remain in 
its infancy, till a moſt difficult and important deſideratum in 
the hiſtory of the mind is ſupplied, by an explanation of the 
gradual ſteps by which it acquires the uſe of the various claſſes 
3 of words which compoſe the language of a cultivated and en- 
0 | lightened people. Of ſome of the errors in reaſoning to which 
we 
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we are expoſed by an incautious uſe of words, I took notice in 
the preceding Section; and I ſhall have occaſion afterwards to 
treat the ſame ſubject more in detail in a ſubſequent part of my 
work. b 


i 


Of the Errors to which we are liable in Speculation, and in 
the Conduct of Affairs, in conſequence of a raſh Application 
of general Principles. 


T appears ſufficiently from the reaſonings which I offered 

in the preceding Section, how important are the advan- 
tages which the philoſopher acquires, by quitting the ftudy 
of particulars, and directing his attention to general prin- 
ciples. I flatter myſelf it appears farther, from the ſame rea- 
ſonings, that it is in conſequence of the uſe of language alone, 
that the human mind is rendered capable of theſe compre- 
henſive ſpeculations. 


In order, however, to proceed with fafety in the uſe of 


general principles, much caution and addreſs are neceſſary, both 
in eſtabliſhing their truth, and in applying them to practice. 
Without a proper attention to the circumſtances by which their 
application to particular caſes muſt be modified, they will be 

2 a per- 
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conduct of affairs, however rigidly juſt they may be in them- Cao 


ſelves, and however accurately we may reaſon from them. If 
our general principles happen to be falſe, they wilt involve us 
in errors, not only of conduct but of ſpeculation; and our 
errors will be the more numerous, the more comprehenſive the 
principles are on which we proceed. f 


To illuſtrate theſe obſervations fully, would lead to a mi- 
nuteneſs of diſquiſition inconſiſtent with my general plan; and 
I ſhall therefore, at preſent, confine myſelf to ſuch remarks as 
appear to be of moſt eſſential importance. 


AND, in the firſt place, it is evidently impoſſible to eſtabliſh 


ſolid general principles, without the previous ſtudy of particu- 
lars: in other words, it is neceſſary to begin with the ex- 


amination of individual objects, and individual events; in 


order to lay a ground-work for accurate claſſification, and for 
a juſt inveſtigation of the laws of nature. It is in this way 
only that we can expect to arrive at general principles, which 
may be ſafely relied on, as guides to the knowledge of par- 
ticular truths: and unleſs our principles admit of ſuch a practi- 
cal application, however beautiful they may appear to be in 
theory, they are of far leſs value than the limited acquiſitions 
of the vulgar. The truth of theſe remarks is now ſo univerſally 
admitted, and is indeed ſo obvious in itſelf, that it would be 
ſuperfluous to multiply words in ſupporting them; and I 
ſhould ſcarcely have thought of ſtating them in this Chapter, if 
ſome of the moſt celebrated philoſophers of antiquity had not 

| | been 
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O * P. been led to diſpute them, in conſequence of the miſtaken 
opinions which they entertained concerning the nature of uni- 


verſals. Forgetting that genera and Species are mere arbitrary 
creations which the human mind forms, by withdrawing the 
attention from the diſtinguiſhing qualities of objeQs, and giving 
a common name to their reſembling qualities, they conceived 
univerſals to be real exiſtences, or (as they expreſled it) to be 
the eſſences of individuals; and flattered themſelves with the 
belief, that by directing their attention to theſe eſſences in the 
firſt inſtance, they might be enabled to penetrate the ſecrets of 
the univerſe, without ſubmitting to the ſtudy of nature in detail. 
Theſe errors, which were common to the Platoniſts and the 
Peripatetics, and which both of them ſeem to have adopted 
from the Pythagorean ſchool, contributed, perhaps more than 
any thing elſe, to retard the progreſs of the ancients in phyſical 
knowledge. The late learned Mr. Harris is almoſt the only 
author of the preſent age who has ventured to defend this plan 
of philoſophiſing, in oppoſition to that which has been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully followed by the diſciples of lord Bacon. | 


TE Platoniſts,” ſays he, © conſidering ſcience as ſome- 
thing aſcertained, definite, and ſteady, would admit nothing 
to be its object which was vague, indefinite, and paſſing. 
For this reaſon they excluded all individuals or objects of 
ſenſe, and (as Ammonius expreſſes it) raiſed themſelves in 
their contemplations from beings particular to beings uni- 
verſal, and which, from their own nature, were eternal and 
definite.“ Conſonant to this was the advice of Plato, with 


reſpet to the progreſs of our ſpeculations and inquiries, to 
| * deſcend 
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* which include only individuals. But here it was his op1- 
nion, that our enquiries ſhould ſtop, and, as to individuals, 
let them wholly alone; becauſe of thele there could not 
“ poſſibly be any ſcience *.“ 


cc 


cc 


Sven,“ continues this author, © was the method of an- 
« cient philoſophy. The faſhion, at preſent, appears to be 
« ſomewhat altered, and the buſineſs of philoſophers to be little 
“ elſe, than the collecting from every quarter, into voluminous 
& records, an infinite number of ſenſible, particular, and un- 
“ connected facts, the chief effect of which is to excite our 
« admiration.” —In another part of his works the ſame author 
obſerves, that © the mind, truly wiſe, quitting the ſtudy of 
“ particulars, as knowing their multitude to be infinite and 
“ incomprehenſible, turns its intellectual eye to what is general 
e and comprehenſive, and through generals learns to ſee, and 
e recogniſe whatever exiſts f. | 


Ir we abſtract from theſe obvious errors of the ancient phi- 
loſophers, with reſpect to the proper order to be obſerved in 
our inquiries, and only ſuppoſe them to end where the Pla- 
toniſts ſaid that they ſhould begin, the magnificent encomiums 
they beſtowed on the utility of thoſe comprehenſive truths 
which form the object of ſcience (making allowance for the 
obſcure and myſterious terms in which they expreſſed them) 
can ſcarcely be regarded as extravagant, It is probable that 


* HaRRis's Three Treatiſes, pages 341, 342. + Ibid. page 227. 
FF from 


deſcend from thoſe higher genera, which include many ſub- C wy 
ordinate ſpecies, down to the lowelt rank of ſpecies, thoſe * 
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C HA P. from a few accidental inſtances of ſucceſsful inveſtigation, they 
w——— had been truck with the wonderful effect of general principles 


in increaſing the intellectual power of the human mind; and, 
miſled by that impatience in the ſtudy of particulars which is 
ſo often connected with the conſciouſneſs of ſuperior ability, 
they laboured to perſuade themſelves, that, by a life devoted to 
abſtract meditation, ſuch principles might be rendered as imme- 
diate objects of intellectual perception, as the individuals which 
compoſe the material world are of our external ſenſes, By 
connecting this opinion with their other doctrines concerning 
univerſals, they were unfortunately enabled to exhibit it in ſo 
myſterious a form, as not only to impoſe on themſelves, but to 
perplex the underſtandings of all the learned in Europe, for a 


long ſucceſſion of ages. 


THE conclufion to which we are led by the foregoing ob- 
ſervations 1s, that the foundation of all human knowledge muſt 
be laid in the examination of particular objects and particular 
facts; and that it is only in ſo far as our general principles are 
reſolvable into theſe primary elements, that they poſſeſs either 
truth or utility. It muſt not, however, be underſtood to be 
implied in this concluſion, that all our knowledge muſt ulti- 
mately reſt on our own proper experience. If this were the 
caſe, the progreſs of ſcience, and the progreſs of human im- 
provement, muſt have been wonderfully retarded ; for, if it 
had been neceſſary for each individual to form a claflification of 
objects, in conſequence of obſervations and abſtractions of his 
own, and to infer from the actual examination of particular 


facts, the general truths on which his. conduct proceeds; hu- 
man 
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man affairs would at this day remain nearly in the ſame ſtate 


to which they were brought by the experience of the firſt gene- 


ration. In fact, this is very nearly the ſituation of the ſpecies in 
all thoſe parts of the world, in which the exiſtence of the race 
depends on the ſeparate efforts which each individual makes, in 
_ procuring for himſelf the neceſſaries of life; and in which, of 
conſequence, the habits and acquirements of each individual 
muſt be the reſult of his own perſonal experience. In a culti- 
vated ſociety, one of the firſt acquiſitions which children make, 
is the uſe of language; by which means they are familiariſed, 
from their earlieſt years, to the conſideration of claſſes of objects, 
and of general truths ; and before that time of life at which the 
ſavage is poſſeſſed of the knowledge neceſſary for his own pre- 
ſervation, are enabled to appropriate to themſelves the accumu- 
lated diſcoveries of ages. | 


NoTWITHSTANDING, however, the ſtationary condition in 
which the race muſt, of neceſſity, continue, prior to the ſepa- 
ration of arts and profeſſions; the natural diſpoſition of the 
mind to aſcend from particular truths to general concluſions, 
could not fail to lead individuals, even in the rudeſt ſtate of 
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ſociety, to collect the reſults of their experience, for their own * 


inſtruction and that of others. But, without the uſe of general 


terms, the only poſſible way of communicating ſuch conclu- 


ſions, would be by means of ſome particular example, of which 
the general application was ſtriking and obvious. In other 
words, the wiſdom of ſuch ages will neceſſarily be expreſſed in 
the form of fables or parables, or in the ſtill ſimpler form of 
proverbial inſtances; and not in the ſcientific form of general 

Ff 2 maxims. 
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maxims. In this way, undoubtedly, much uſeful inſtruction, 
both of a prudential and moral kind, might be conveyed : at the 
ſame time, it is obvious, that, while general truths continued 
to be expreſſed merely by particular exemplifications, they 
would afford little or no opportunity to one generation to im- 
prove on the ſpeculations of another; as no effort of the under- 
ſtanding could combine them together, or employ them as 
premiſes, in order to obtain other concluſions more remote and 
comprehenſive. For this purpoſe, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the ſcope or moral of the fable ſhould be ſeparated entirely 
from its acceſſory circumſtances, and ſtated in the form of a 
general propoſition. 


FrRoM what has now been ſaid, it appears, how much the 
progreſs of human reaſon, which neceſſarily accompanies the 
progreſs of ſociety, is owing to the introduction of general 
terms, and to the uſe of general propoſitions. In con- 
ſequence of the gradual improvements which take place in 
language as an inſtrument of thought, the claſſiſications both of 
things and facts with which the infant faculties of each ſucceſ- 
five race are converſant, are more juſt and more comprehenſive 
than thoſe of their predeceſſors: the diſcoveries which in one 
age were confined to the ſtudious and enlightened few, becom- 
ing in the next the eſtabliſhed creed of the learned ; and in the 
third, forming part of the elementary principles of education. 
Indeed, among thoſe who enjoy the advantages of early inſtruc- 
tion, ſome of the moſt remote and wonderful concluſions of the 
human intellect, are, even in infancy, as completely fami- 
liariſed to the mind, as the moſt obvious phenomena which the 


material world exhibits to their ſenſes. 
IE 
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Ir theſe remarks concerning the progreſs of human reaſon C HA Pp. 
be juſt, they afford delightful proſpects with reſpect to the 6 


condition of mankind in future ages; as they point out a pro- 
viſion which nature has made for a gradual improvement in 
their intellectual capacities; an improvement to which it is im- 
poſſible for imagination to fix any boundary. As I propoſe, 
however, afterwards, to conlider this ſubject fully, I ſhall content 
myſelf at preſent with mentioning the encouragement which 
theſe proſpects receive from what has already happened in 
mathematics and natural philoſophy ; two ſciences, which tur- 
niſh a very ſtriking illuſtration of the principles I have been 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh, and which juſtify the moſt ſanguine 
expectations we can form, of the advancement of all the other 
branches of our knowledge. In this laſt obſervation I have 
been anticipated by Mr. Condorcet, with the authority of 
whoſe name I am happy in being able to confirm ſome of the 
foregoing ſpeculations. | 


* 


© To ſuch of my readers,” (ſays he,) © as may be ſlow in 
« admitting the poſſibility of this progreſſive improvement in 
e the human race, allow me to ſtate, as an example, the 
“ hiſtory of that ſcience in which the advances of diſcovery are 
» the moſt certain, and in which they may be meaſured with 
« the greateſt preciſion. Thoſe elementary truths of geometry 
“ and of aſtronomy which, in India and Egypt, formed an 
* occult ſcience, upon which an ambitious prieſthood founded 
e its influence, were become, in the times of Archimedes and 
« Hipparchus, the ſubjects of common education in the public 


“ ſchools of Greece. In the laſt century, a few years of ſtudy 
12 Sa were 
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were ſufficient for comprehending all that Archimedes and 
Hipparchus knew; and, at preſent, two years employed 
under an able teacher, carry the ſtudent beyond thoſe 
concluſions, which limited the inquiries of Leibnitz and of 
Newton. Let any perſon reflect on theſe facts: let him 
follow the immenſe chain which connects the inquiries of 
Euler with thoſe of a Prieſt of Memphis; let him obſerve, 
at each epoch, how genius outſtrips the preſent age, and how 
it is overtaken by mediocrity in the next; he will perceive, 
that nature has furniſhed us with the means of abridging and 
facilitating our intellectual labour, and that there is no rea- 
ſon for apprehending that ſuch ſimplifications can ever have 
an end. He will perceive, that at the moment when a mul- 
titude of particular ſolutions, and of inſulated facts, begin to 
diſtract the attention, and to overcharge the memory, the 
former gradually loſe themſelves in one general method, and 
the latter unite in one general law; and that theſe gene- 
raliſations continually ſucceeding one to another, like the 
ſucceſſive multiplications of a number by itſelf, have no other 
limit, than that infinity which the human faculties are unable 


to comprehend *.“ 


See Note | MJ}. 
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SECTION VIL 


Continuation of the ſame Subject. Differences in the Intel- 
lectual Charafters of Individuals, ariſing from their different 
Habits of Abſirafion and Generaliſation. 


N mentioning as one of the principal effects of civiliſation, 

its tendency to familiariſe the mind to general terms and to 
general propoſitions, I did not mean to ſay, that this influence 
extends equally to all the claſſes of men in ſociety. On the 
contrary, it is evidently confined, in a great meaſure, to thoſe 
who receive a liberal education; while the minds of the lower 
orders, like thoſe of ſavages, are fo habitually occupied about 
particular objects, and particular events, that, although they 
are ſometimes led, from imitation, to employ general expreſ- 
ſions, the uſe which they make of them is much more the reſult 
of memory than judgment; and it is but ſeldom that they are 
able to comprehend fully, any proceſs of reaſoning in which 
they are involved. 


IT is hardly neceſſary for me to remark, that this obſervation, 


with reſpect to the incapacity of the vulgar for general ſpecu- 
lations, 
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CH Ty P. lations, (like all obſervations of a ſimilar nature,) muſt be re- 

w—— ceived with ſome reſtrictions. In ſuch a ſtate of ſociety as that 
in which we live, there 1s hardly any individual to be found, 
to whom ſome general terms, and ſome general truths, are not 
perfectly familiar; and, therefore, the foregoing concluſions 
are to be conſidered as deſcriptive of thoſe habits of thought 
alone, which are moſt prevalent in their mind. To abridge 
the labour of reaſoning, aud of memory, by directing the 
attenfion to genera! principles, inſtead of particular truths, 
is the profeſſed aim of all philoſophy; and according as 
individuals have more or leſs of the philoſophic ſpirit, their 
habitual ſpeculations (whatever the nature of their purſuits 


may be) will relate to the former, or to the latter, of theſe 


objects. 


THERE are, therefore, among the men who are accuſtomed 
to the exerciſe of their intellectual powers, two claſſes, whoſe 
habits of thought are remarkably diſtinguiſhed from each other ; 
the one claſs comprehending what we commonly call men of 
bufineſs, or, more properly, men of detail; the other, men of 
abſtraction ; or, in other words, philoſophers. 


THe advantages which, in certain reſpeQs, the latter of 
theſe poſſeſs over the former, have been already pointed out; 
but it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that theſe advantages are always 
purchaſed without ſome inconvenience. As the ſolidity of our 
general principles depends on the accuracy of the particular 


obſervations into which they are ultimately reſolvable, ſo their 
utility 
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utility 1s to be eſtimated by the practical applications of which C = P. 
they admit: and it unfortunately happens, that the ſame turn 


of mind which is favourable to philoſophical purſuits, unleſs it 
be kept under proper regulation, is extremely apt to diſqualify 
us for applying our knowledge to uſe, in the exerciſe of the 
arts, and in the conduct of affairs. 


IN order to perceive the truth of theſe remarks, it is almoſt 
ſufficient to recollect, that as claſſification, and, of conſequence, 
general reaſoning, preſuppoſe the exerciſe of abſtraction; a 
natural diſpoſition to indulge in them, cannot fail to lead the 
mind to overlook the ſpecific differences of things, in attending 
to their common qualities. To ſucceed, however, in practice, a 
familiar and circumſtantial acquaintance with the particular 
objects which fall under our obſervation, is indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary. 


Bur, farther: As all general principles are founded on 
claſſifications which imply the exerciſe of abſtraction; it is 
neceſſary to regard them, in their practical applications, merely 
as approximations to the truth; the defects of which, muſt be 


ſupplied by habits acquired by perſonal experience. In con- 


ſidering, for example, the theory of the mechanical powers; 
it is uſual to ſimplify the objects of our conception, by ab- 
ſtracting from friction, and from the weight of the different 
parts of which they are compoſed. Levers are conſidered as 
mathematical lines, perfectly inflexible ; and ropes, as mathe- 
matical lines, perfectly flexible ;—and by means of theſe, and 
ſimilar abſtractions, a ſubject, which is in itſelf extremely com- 

| G g Plicated, 
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plicated, is brought within the reach of elementary geometry, 

In the theory of politics, we find it neceſſary to abſtract from 
many of the peculiarities which diſtinguiſh different forms of 
government from each other, and to reduce them to certain 
general claſſes, according to their prevailing tendency. Al- 
though all the governments we have ever ſeen, have had more 
or leſs of mixture in their compoſition, we reaſon concerning 
pure monarchies, pure ariſtocracies, and pure democracies, as 
if there really exiſted political eſtabliſhments correſponding to 
our definitions. Without ſuch a claſſification, it would be im- 
poſſible for us to fix our attention, amidſt the multiplicity of 
particulars which the ſubject preſents to us, or to arrive at any 
general principles, which might ſerve to guide our inquiries in 
comparing different inſtitutions together. 


IT is for a ſimilar reaſon, that the ſpeculative farmer re- 
duces the infinite variety of ſoils to a few general deſcrip- 
tions; the phyſician, the infinite variety of bodily conſti- 
tutions to a few temperaments; and the moraliſt, the infinite 
variety of human characters to a few of the ruling principles of 


action. 


NoTWITHSTANDING, however, the obvious advantages we 
derive from theſe claſſifications, and the general concluſions to 
which they lead; it is evidently impoſſible, that principles, 
which derived their origin from efforts of abſtraction, ſhould 
apply literally to practice; or, indeed, that they ſhould afford 
us any conſiderable aſſiſtance in conduct, without a certain de- 


gree of practical and experimental ſkill. Hence it is, that the 
mere 
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mere theoriſt ſo frequently expoſes himſelf, in real life, to the C H A P. 
12 0 . 5 IV. 
ridicule of men whom he deſpiſes; and, in the general eſtima- vv.. 


tion of the world, falls below the level of the common drudges 
in buſineſs and the arts. The walk, indeed, of theſe unen- 
lightened practitioners, muſt neceſſarily be limited by their 
accidental opportunities of experience; but, ſo far as they go, 
they operate with facility and ſucceſs; while the merely 
ſpeculative philoſopher, although poſſeſſed of principles which 
enable him to approximate to the truth, in an infinite variety 
of untried caſes, and although he ſees, with pity, the narrow 
views of the multitude, and the ludicrous pretenſions with 
which they frequently oppoſe their trifling ſucceſſes to his theo- 
retical ſpeculations, finds himſelf perfectly at a loſs, when he is 
called upon, by the ſimpleſt occurrences of ordinary life, to 
carry his principles into execution. Hence the-origin of that 
maxim, © which” (as Mr. Hume remarks) © has been ſo in- 
“ duſtriouſly propagated by the dunces of every age, that a 
man of genius is unfit for buſineſs.” 


In what conſiſts practical or experimental ſkill, it is not 
eaſy to explain completely; but, among other things, it 
obviouſly implies, a talent for minute and comprehenſive and 


ripid obſervation; a memory, at once retentive and ready; 


in order to preſent to us accurately, and without reflexion, 
our theoretical knowledge; a preſence of mind, not to be 
diſconcerted by unexpected occurrences; and, in ſome caſes, 
an uncommon degree of perfection in the external ſenſes, and 
in the mechanical capacities of the body. All theſe elements of 


Practical ſkill, it is obvious, are to be acquired only by habits 
Gg 2 of 
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© 7 P. of active exertion, and by a familiar acquaintance with real 
L—— Occurrences; for, as all the practical principles of our nature, 
both intellectual and animal, have a reference to particulars, 
and not to generals, ſo it is in the active ſcenes of life alone, 


and amidſt the details of buſineſs, that they can be cultivatcd 


and improved. ; 


THz remarks which have been already made, are ſufficient 
to illuſtrate the impoſſibility of acquiring a talent for buſineſs, 
or for any of the practical arts of life, without actual experience. 
They ſhew alfo, that mere experience, without theory, may 
qualify a man, in certain caſes, for diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 
both. It is not, however, to be imagined, that in this way 
individuals are to be formed for the uncommon, or for the im- 
portant, ſituations of ſociety, or even for enriching the arts by 
new inventions; for, as their addreſs and dexterity are founded 
entirely on imitation, or derived from the leſſons which expe- 
rience has ſuggeſted to them, they cannot poſſibly extend to 
new combinations of circumſtances. Mere experience, there- 
fore, can, at beſt, prepare the mind for the ſubordinate 
departments of life; for conducting the eſtabliſhed routine of 
buſineſs, or for a ſervile repetition in the arts of common 
operations. 1 

n 

IN the character of Mr. George Grenville, which Mr. Burke 
introduced in his celebrated Speech on American Taxation, a 
lively picture is drawn of the inſufficiency of mere experience 
to qualify a man for new and untried ſituations in the admi- 


niſtration of government. The obſervations he makes on this 
ſubject, 
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ſubject, are expreſſed with his uſual beauty and felicity of lan- C 45 P. 


guage ; and are of ſo general a nature, that, with ſome trifling Cn=, 


alterations, they may be ee to all the practical purſuits 
of life. 


Mx. GRENVILLE was bred to the law, which is, in my 
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opinion, one of the firſt and nobleſt of human ſciences; a 
{ſcience which does more to quicken and invigorate the un- 
derſtanding, than all the other kinds of learning put toge- 
ther; but it is not apt, except in perſons very happily born, 


to open and to liberaliſe the mind exactly in the ſame pro- 


portion. Paſſing from that ſtudy, he did not go very largely 
into the world, but plunged into buſineſs; I mean, into the 
buſineſs of office, and the limited and fixed methods and forms 
eſtabliſhed there. Much knowledge is to be had, un- 
doubtedly, in that line; and there is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. But it may be truly ſaid, that men, too much 
converſant in office, are rarely minds of remarkable enlarge- 
ment. Their habits of office are apt to give them a turn to 
think the ſubſtance of buſineſs not to be much more im- 
portant, than the forms in which it is conducted. Theſe 


forms are adapted to ordinary occaſions ; and, therefore, 


perſons who are nurtured in office, do admirably well, as 
long as things go on in their common order; but when the 


high roads are broken up, and the waters out, when a new 


and troubled ſcene is opened, and the file affords no Prece- 


dent, then it is, that a greater knowledge of mankind, and 


a far more extenſive comprehenſion of things, is requiſite, 
than ever office gave, or than office can ever give.” 


Nox. 
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NoR is it in new combinations of circumſtances alone, that 
general principles aſſiſt us in the conduct of affairs: they render 
the application of our practical ſkill more unerring, and more 
perfect. For, as general principles limit the utility of practical 
{kill to ſupply the imperfections of theory, they diminiſh 
the number of caſes in which this ſkill is to be employed ; 
and thus, at once, facilitate its improvement, wherever. it is 
requiſite; and leſſen the errors to which it is liable, by 
contracting the field within which it is poſſible to commit 


them. 


Ir would appear then, that there are two oppoſite extremes 
into which men are apt to fall, in preparing themſelves for the 
duties of active life. The one ariſes from habits of abſtraction 
and generaliſation carried to an exceſs; the other from a 
minute, an excluſive, and an unenlightened attention to the 
objects and events Which happen to fall under their actual 


experience. 


IN a perfect ſyſtem of education, care ſhould be taken to 
guard againſt both extremes, and to unite habits of abſtraction 
with habits of buſineſs, in ſuch a manner as to enable 
men to conſider things, either in general, or in detail, as 
the occaſion may require. Whichever of theſe habits may 
happen to gain an undue aſcendant over the mind, it will 
neceſſarily produce a character limited in its powers, and ſitted 
only for particular exertions. Hence ſome of the apparent 
inconſiſtencies which we may frequently remark in the intel- 
lectual capacities of the ſame perſon. One man, from an early in- 

dulgence 
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dulgence in abſtract ſpeculation, poſſeſſes a knowledge of general © * * P. 
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principles, and a talent for general reaſoning, united with a fluency wn” 


and eloquence in the uſe of general terms, which ſeem, to the 
vulgar, to announce abilities fitted for any given fituation in 
life: while, in the conduct of the ſimpleſt affairs, he exhibits 
every mark of irreſolution and incapacity. Another not only 
acts with propriety, and ſkill, in circumſtances which require 
a minute attention to details, but poſſeſſes an acuteneſs of 
reaſoning, and a facility of expreſſion on all ſubjects, in which 
nothing but what 1s particular is involved ; while, on general 
topics, he is perfectly unable either to reaſon, or to judge. It 
is this laſt turn of mind, which I think we have, in moſt in- 
ſtances, in view, when we ſpeak of good ſenſe, or common 
ſenſe, in oppolition to ſcience and philoſophy. Both philo- 
ſophy and good ſenſe imply the exerciſe of our reaſoning 
powers; and they differ from each other only, according as 
theſe powers are applied to particulars or to generals. It is on 
good ſenſe (in the acceptation in which I have now explained 
the term) that the ſucceſs of men in the inferior walks of life 
chiefly depends; but, that it does not always indicate a capa- 
city for abſtract ſcience, or for general ſpeculation, or for able 
conduct in ſituations which require comprehenſive views, is 
matter even of vulgar remark. 


ALTHOUGH, however, each of theſe defects has a tendency 
to limit the utility of the individuals in whom it is to be found, 
to certain ſtations in ſociety; no compariſon can be made, in 
point of original value, between the intellectual capacities of 


the two claſſes of men to which they charaCteriſtically belong. 
I 'Fhe 
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C 1 8 P. The one is the defect of a vigorous, an ambitious, and a com- 
— prehenſive genius, improperly directed; the other, of an un- 
derſtanding, minute and circumſcribed in its views, timid in its 
exertions, and formed for ſervile imitation. Nor is the former 

defect, W difficult it may be to remove it when con- 

firmed by long habit,) by any means ſo incurable as the latter; 

for it ariſes, not from original conſtitution, but from ſome fault 

in early education, while every tendency to the oppoſite ex- 

treme is more or leſs characteriſtical of a mind, uſeful, indeed, 

in a high degree, when confined to its proper ſphere, but 


-deſtined, by the hand that formed it, to borrow its lights from 
another. 


As an additional proof of the natural ſuperiority which men 
of general views poſſeſs over the common drudges in buſineſs, 
it may be farther obſerved, that the habits of inattention in- 
cident to the former, ariſe in part from the little intereſt which 
they take in particular objects and particular occurrences, and 
| are not - wholly to be aſcribed to an incapacity of attention. 
When the mind has been long accuſtomed to the conſideration 

of claſſes of objects and of comprehenſive theorems, it cannot, 

without ſome degree of effort, deſcend to that humble walk of 
| experience, or of action, in which the meaneſt of mankind are 
on a level with the greateſt. In important ſituations, accord- 
ingly, men of the moſt general views, are found not to be in- 
ferior to the vulgar in their attention to details; becauſe the 
objects and occurrences which ſuch ſituations preſent, rouſe 
their paſſions, and intereſt their curioſity, from the magnitude 


of the conſequences to which they lead. 
Wur N 
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Wren theoretical knowledge and practical ſkill are happily e 1 A r. 
combined in the ſame perſon, che intellectual power of aa! 
appears in its full perfection; and fits him equally to conduct, 
with a maſterly hand, the details of ordinary buſineſs,” and to 
contend ſucceſsfully with the untried difficulties: of new and 
hazardous ſituations. In conducting the former, mere erpe- 
rience may frequently be a fufficient guide, but experience and 
ſpeculation muſt be combined together to prepare us for the lat- 
ter. Expert men, ſays lord Bacon, can execute and judge 
«* of particulars one by one; but the general councils, and the 

< plots, and the mattlaſting * of kegel come bel from thoſe 1 


8 Tat learned.” 
* at are rned. 23" I 1. < —_ 
$4.46 AY | a 4 een 
p a7 ; 14 14 = i » 1 


2 Continuation 1 the ſame S. bien. U and abuſe 1 aner, 
Tante in Politics. 
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HE foregoing in 88. the W be apprehended 
from a raſh application of general principles, hold equally: 
with reſpect to moſt of the practical arts. Among theſe, . ho- 
ever, there is one of far ſuperior dignity to the reſt; which, 
partly on account of its- importance, and partly on account of 
ſome peculiarities in its nature, ſeems to be entitled: to a more 
particular conſideration. The art J allude to, is that of Legiſla- 
con 3" an art which differs from all others in ſome very eſſential 
dito! * H h reſpects; 


A ELZMENTSIO TAE 'PHIKLO03@PHY 
C. H A P.  reſpe&s; andi do which. the, reaſopings in the laſt: Section muſt | 
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Burns proceeding farther, bs rk fon we to 1 
that it ig. chiefly in compliance with common languagg and 
common: prejudices, that I am ſometimes led, in the following 
obſervations, to, ooutraſt theory with experience In the pro; 
pen ſenſs of: the. word Thegry, it is. ſa; far from ſtanding. in 
oppoſition to experience, that it implies a knowledge of prinr.. 
ciples; of which, the moſt: extenſjye experience alone could put. 
us. ig. paſſeſon.,.; Prior, to the time of Lord Bacon, indeed, an 
acquaintance with facts was not conſidered ag eſſential to the · 
formation of theories; and from theſe ages, has deſcended to 
us, an indiſcriminate prejudice againſt general principles, even 
in thoſe caſes in which they have been fairly obtained in the 
way of ——— 


( 


Bur not to Kiſpute about words: there are plainly two ſets 
of political reaſoners; one of which conſider the actual inſti- 
tutions of mankind as the only ſafe foundation for our conclu- 
ſions, and think every plan of legiſlation chimerical, which is 
not copied from one which has already been realiſed ; while 
the other apprehend that, in many caſes, we may reaſon ſafely 
a priori from the known principles of human nature, combined 
with the particular circumftances of the times. The former are 
commonly underſtood as contending for experience in oppoſi- 
tion to theory; the latter are accuſed: of truſting to theory 
unſupported by experience: but it ought to be remembered, 


that the political theoriſt, if he . cautiouſly and philo- 
1 ſophically, 


—— bee with many aide. 1011 124 ; 16] 245 if 320 2 99 ; 
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ſophically, founds his concluſions ultimately on experience, no C HAPs 
leſs than the political empiric ;—as the aſtronomer, who pre. 


dicts an eclipſe from his knowledge of the principles of the 
ſcience, reſts his expectation of the event, on facts which have 
been previouſly aſcertained' by obſervation, no leſs than if ke in- 
ferred it, without any reaſoning, from his knowledge of a eyde. 


*Taxns | is, indeed, a certain Z PR of practical Kill which 


habits of buſineſs alone can give, and without which the moſt 


enlightened politician muſt always appear to diſadvantage when 
he attempts to carry his plans into execution. And as this {kill 
is often (in conſequence of the ambiguity of language) denoted 
by the word Experience; while it is ſeldom poſſeſſed by thoſe 
men, who have moſt carefully ſtudied the theory of legiſlation ; 
it has been very generally concluded, that politics is merely a 
matter of routine, in which philoſophy is rather an obſtacle to 
ſucceſs. The ſtateſman who' has been formed among official 
details, is compared to the practical engineer; the ſpeculative 


legiſlator, to the theoretical mechanician who has paſſed his life 


among books and diagrams. In order to aſcertain how far 
this opinion is juſt, it may be of uſe to compare the art of 


legiſlation with thoſe practical applications of mechanical prin- 


ciples, by which the oppoſers of political theories have {o often 
endeayoured to illuſtrate their reaſonings. . 


I. In the firſt place, LE it may be remarked, that the 
errors to which we are liable, in the uſe of general mechanical 
principles, are owing, in moſt inſtances, to the effect which 
habits of abſtraction are apt to have, in withdrawing the atten- 

H h 2 tion 


9 


IV. 
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tion from thoſe applications of our knowledge, by which alone 
we can learn to correct the imperfections of theory. Such 
errors, therefore, are, in a peculiar degree, incident to men 
who have been led by natural taſte, or by early habits, to pre- 
fer the ſpeculations of the cloſet, to the buſtle of active life, and 


to the fatigue of minute and circumſtantial. obſervation. 


In politics, too, one ſpecies of principles is often miſapplied 
from an inattention to circumſtances; thoſe which are deduced 
from a few examples of particular governments, and which are 
occaſionally quoted as univerſal political, axioms, which every 
wiſe legiſlator ought to aſſume as the ground- work of his reaſon- 


ings. But this abuſe. of general principles ſhould by no means 


be aſeribed, like the abſurdities of the ſpeculative mechanician, 
to over-refinement, and the love of theory; for it ariſes from 
weakneſſes, which philoſophy alone ean remedy - an unen- 
lightened veneration for maxims which are ſuppoſed to have 
the ſanction of time in their favour, and a paſſive acquieſcence 


in received opinions. 


THERE is another claſs of principles, from which political: 
concluſions have ſometimes been deduced; and which, not- 
withſtanding the common prejudice againſt them, are a much 
farer foundation for our reaſonings : I allude, at preſent, to thoſe 
principles which we obtain from an examination of the human 
conſtitution, and of the general laws which regulate the courſe: 
of human affairs; principles, which are certainly the reſult of a 
much more extenſive induction, than any of the inferences that 
ean be drawn from the hiſtory of actual eſtabliſhments. 
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In applying, indeed, ſuch principles to practice, it is neceſ- 


fary (as well as in mechanics) to pay attention to the peculiari- 
ties of the caſe ; but it is by no means neceſſary to pay the ſame 
ſcrupulous attention to minute circumſtances, which is eſſential 
in the mechanical arts, or in the management of private buſi- 
neſs. There is even a danger of dwelling too much on details, 
and of rendering the mind incapable of thofe abſtract and com- 
prehenſive views of human affairs, which can alone furniſh 


the ſtateſman with fixed and certain maxims for the regula- 
tion of his conduct. © When a man (ſays Mr. Hume) de- 


« 
6c 


cc 


liberates concerning his conduct in any particular affair, and 
forms ſchemes in politics, trade, ceconomy, or any buſinefs 
in life, he never ought to draw his arguments too fine, or 


connect too long a chain of conſequences together. Some- 


thing is ſure to happen, that will diſconcert his reafoning, and 
produce an event different from what he expected. But 
when we reaſon upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly affirm, 
that our ſpeculations can ſcarce ever be too fine, provided 


they are juſt; and that the difference betwixt a common 
man and a man of genius, is chiefly ſeen in the ſhallowneſs 


or depth of the principles upon which they proceed. 
Tis certain that general principles, however intricate they 
may ſeem, muſt always, if they are juſt and ſound, prevail 
in the general courſe of things, though they may fail in par- 


ticular caſes; and it is the chief buſineſs of philoſophers to 


regard the general courſe of things. I may add, that it is 
alſo the chief buſineſs of politicians ; eſpecially in the do- 
meſtic government of the ſtate, where the public good, which 


is, or ought to be, their object, depends on the concurrence of 
L | a mul- 
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. a multitude of caſes, not, as in foreign politics, upon accidents, 


and chances, and the caprices of a few perſons *.” 


II. Tux difficulties which, in the mechanicat arts, limit the 
application of general principles, remain invariably the ſame 
from age to age: and whatever obſervations we have made on 
them in the courſe of our paſt experience, lay a ſure founda- 
tion for future practical ſkill; and ſupply, in ſo far as they 
reach, the defects of our theories. In the art of government, 
however, the practical difficulties which occur, are of a very 
different- nature. They do not preſent to the ſtateſman, the 
ſame ſteady ſubject of examination, which the effects of fric- 


tion do to the engineer. They ariſe chiefly from the paſſions 
and opinions of men, which are in a ſtate of perpetual change: 


and, therefore, the addreſs which is neceſſary to overcome 
them, depends leſs on the accuracy of our obſervations with 
reſpect to the paſt, than on the ſagacity of our conjectures with 
reſpe& to the future. In the preſent age, more particularly, 
when the rapid communication, and the univerſal diffuſion of 
knowledge, by means of the preſs, render the ſituation of poli- 
tical ſocieties eſſentially different from what it ever was for- 
merly, and ſecure infallibly, againſt every accident, the pro- 
greſs of human reaſon; we may venture to predict, that they 
are to be the moſt ſucceſsful ſtateſmen, who, paying all due 
regard to paſt experience, ſearch for the rules of their conduct 
chiefly in the peculiar circumſtances of their own times, and in 
an enlightened anticipation of the future hiſtory of mankind. 


* Political Diſcourſes, 
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III. Ix the mechanical arts, if, at any time, we are at a loſs about C H „ 
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the certainty of a particular fact, we have it always in our power! 


to bring it to the teſt of experiment. But it is very ſeldom that 
we can obtain in this way any uſeful concluſion in politics: not 
only becauſe it is: difficult to find two caſes in which the com- 
binations of circumſtances are preeiſely the ſame, but becauſe 


our acquaintance with the political experience of mankind is 
much more imperfe& than is commonly imagined. By far the 


greater part of what is called matter of fact in politics, is nothing 


elſe than theory; and, very frequently, in this ſcience; when 
we think we are oppoſing experience to ſpeculation, we are only 


oppoſing one theory to another. 


To be: ſatisfied of the truth of this obſervation, it is almoſt 
ſufficient to recollect how extremely difficult it is to convey, by 
a general deſcription, a juſt idea of the actual ſtate of any go- 
vernment. That every ſuch deſcription muſt neceſſarily be more 
or leſs theoretical, will appear from the following remarks. 


1. Or the governments which have hitherto appeared in the 


hiſtory of mankind, few or none have taken their riſe from 


political wiſdom, but have been the gradual refult of time and 
experience, of circumſtances and emergencies. In proceſs of 
time, indeed, every government acquires a ſyſtematical appear- 
ance: for, although its different parts aroſe from circumſtances 


which may be regarded as accidental and irregular ; yet there 
muſt exiſt, among theſe parts, a certain degree of conſiſtency 


and analogy. Wherever a government has exiſted for ages, 
and men have enjoyed tranquillity under it, it is a proof that 


its principles are not eſſentially at variance with each other. 


Every 
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Every new inſtitution which was introduced, muſt have had a 


wiſe it could not have been permanent in its operation. If any 
one, contrary to the ſpirit of the reſt, ſhould have occaſionally 
mingled with them, it muſt have ſoon fallen into deſuetude 


and oblivion; and thoſe alone would remain, which accorded in . © 


their general tendency. < Quz uſu obtinuere,” ſays Lord 
Bacon, © fi non bona, at ſaltem apta inter ſe ſunt.” 


Tux neceſſity of ſtudying particular conſtitutions of goveru- 
ment, by the help of ſyſtematical deſcriptions of them, (ſuch 
deſcriptions, for example, as are given of that of England by 
Monteſquieu and Blackſtone,) ariſes from the ſame circumſtances, 
which render it expedient,” in moſt inſtances, to ſtudy particular 
languages, by conſulting the writings of grammarians. In both 
caſes, the knowledge we wiſh to acquire, comprehends an in- 
finite number of particulars, the conſideration of which, in de- 
tail, would diſtract the attention, and overload the memory. The 
ſyſtematical deſcriptions of politicians, like the general rules of 
grammarians, are in a high degree uſeful, for arranging, and 
ſimplifying, the objects of our ſtudy ; but in both caſes, we muſt 
remember, that the knowledge we acquire in this manner, is to 
be received with great limitations, and that it is no more poſſible 
to convey, in a ſyſtematical form, a juſt and complete idea of a 
particular government, than it is to teach a language completely 
by means of general rules, without any practical aſſiſtance from 
reading or converſation. | 


2. THE nature and fpirit of a government, as it is actually 


exerciſed at a particular period, cannot always be collected; 


4 perhaps 
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perhaps it can ſeldom be collected from an examination of © _— f. 
written laws, or of the eſtabliſhed forms of a conſtitution. Ca 
Theſe may continue the ſame for a long courſe of ages, while 

the government may be modified in its exerciſe, to a great 

extent, by gradual and undeſcribable alterations in the ideas, 

manners, and character, of the people; or by a change in the 

relations which different orders of the community bear to each 

other. In every country whatever, beſide the eſtabliſhed 

laws, the political ſtate of the people is affected by an infinite 
variety of circumſtances, of which no words can convey a con- 

ception, and which are to be collected only from actual ob- 
ſervation. Even in this way, it is not eaſy for a perſon who 

has received his education in one country, to ſtudy the govern- 

ment of another; on account of the difficulty which he muſt 
neceſſarily experience, in entering into the aſſociations which 

influence the mind under a different ſyſtem of manners, and in 
aſcertaining (eſpecially upon political ſubjeQs) the complex ideas 


conveyed by a foreign language. 


In conſequence of the cauſes which have now been men- 
tioned, it ſometimes happens, that there are eſſential circum- 
ſtances in the actual ſtate of a government, about which the 
conſtitutional laws are not only ſilent, but which are directly 
contrary to all the written laws, and to the ſpirit of the eonſti- 
tution as delineated by theoretical writers. 


IV. Tux art of government differs from the mechanical arts 
in this, that, in the former, it is much more difficult to refer 
effects to their cauſes, than in the latter; and, of conſequence, 
5 + Ys it 
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C * A f. it rarely happens, even when we have an opportunity of ſeeing | 


— a political experiment made, that we can draw from it any 


certain inference, with reſpect to the juſtneſs of the principles 
by which it was ſuggeſted. In thoſe complicated machines, to 


- which the ſtruQture of civil ſociety has been frequently com- 


pared, as all the different parts of which they are compoſed are 
ſubjeQed to phyſical laws, the errors of the artiſt muſt neceſ- 
ſarily become apparent in the laſt reſult ; but in the political 

fyſtem, as well as in the animal body, where the general con- 
ſtitution is ſound and healthy, there is a ſort of vis medicatrix, 


which is ſufficient for the cure of partial diſorders; and in the 
one caſe, as well as in the other, the errors of human art are 


frequently corrected and concealed by the wiſdom of nature. 
Among the many falſe eſtimates which we daily make of hu- 
man ability, there is perhaps none more groundleſs than the 
exaggerated conceptions we are apt to form of that ſpecies of 
political wiſdom, which is ſuppoſed to be the fruit of long ex- 
perience and of profeſſional habits. * Go;” (ſaid the chan- 
cellor Oxenſtiern to his ſon, when he was ſending him to a 


congreſs of ambaſſadors, and when the young man was ex- 


preiſing his difidence of his own abilities for ſuch an employ- 


ment;) Go, and ſee with your own eyes, Quam parve 
« Japientia- regitur mandus !” The truth is, (however para- 
doxical the remark may appear at firſt view,) that the ſpecu- 
lative errors of ſtateſmen are frequently leſs ſenſible in their 
effects, and, of conſequence, more likely to eſcape without 
detection, than thoſe of individuals who occupy inferior ſtations 
in ſociety. The effects of miſconduct in private life, are eaſily 
traced to their proper ſource, and therefore the world is ſeldom 


far 


* 
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of the imprudence of private characters. But in conſidering 


the affairs of a great nation, it is ſo difficult to trace events to 
their proper cauſes, and to diſtinguiſh the effects of political 


wiſdom, from thoſe which are the natural reſult of the ſituation 
of the people, that it is ſcarcely poſſible, excepting in the cafe. 
of a very long adminiſtration, to appretiate the talents of a 
ſtateſman from the ſucceſs or the failure of his meaſures. In 
every ſociety, too, which, in conſequence of the general ſpirit 


of its government, enjoys the bleſſings of tranquillity and liberty, 


a great part of the political order which we are apt to aſcribe 


to legiſlative ſagacity, is the natural reſult of the ſelfiſh purſuits. 


of individuals ; nay, in every ſuch ſociety, (as I already hinted,) 
the natural tendency to improvement is ſo ſtrong, as to over- 
come many powerful obſtacles, which the imperfeQion of human 
inſtitutions oppoſes to its progreſs. 


FROM theſe remarks, it ſeems to follow, that, although in 
the mechanical arts, the errors of theory may frequently be cor- 
reed by repeated trials, without having recourſe to general 
principles; yet, in the machine of government, there is ſo great 
a variety of powers at work, beſide the influence of the 
ſtateſman, that it is vain to expect the art of legiſlation 
ſhould be carried to its greateſt p oſſible perfection by ee 
alone. 


ST1LL, however, it may be ſaid, that in the moſt imper- 
fet governments of modern Europe, we have an experimental 
| 1 | proof, 
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the «1 P. proof, that they ſecure, to a very great degree, the a 
E objects of the ſocial union. Why hazard theſe certain advan- 


tages, for the uncertain effects of changes, ſuggeſted by mere 


theory; and not reſt ſatisfied with a meaſure of political hap- 


pineſs, which appears, from the hiſtory of the world, to be 
greater Wan has aaa ds fallen to the lot of nations ? 


Wirn thoſe who would carry their zeal againſt reformation 
ſo far, it is impoſſible to argue: and it only remains for us to 
regret, that the number of ſuch reaſoners has, in all ages of the 
world, been ſo great, and their influence on human affairs ſo 


extenſive. 


*« THERE are ſome men,” (ſays Dr. Johnfon,) “of narrow 


views, and grovelling conceptions, who, without the inſti- 


4 cation of perſonal malice, treat every new attempt as wild 
& and chimerical; and look upon every endeavour to depart 
c from the beaten track, as the raſh effort of a warm imagina- 
tion, or the glittering ſpeculation of an exalted mind, that 
* may pleaſe and dazzle for a time, but can produce no real 


* or laſting advantage. 


« Tuksk men value themſelves upon a perpetual ſcepticiſm : 
© upon believing nothing but their own ſenſes; upon calling 
for demonſtration where it cannot poſſibly be obtained; and, 
“ ſometimes, upon holding out againſt it when it is laid before 
them; upon inventing arguments againſt the ſucceſs of any 
* new undertaking; and, where arguments cannot be found, 


upon treating it with contempt and ridicule, 
«* SUCH 
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* SUCH have been the moſt formidable enemies of the great © 
e benefactors of the world; for their notions and diſcourſe are 
e ſo agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that 
* they ſeldom fail of becoming parents: and direCting the opi- 
4 nions of mankind “.“ 25 


WIT reſpe&'t to o this ſceptical diſpoſition, as applicable to the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety, it is of importance to add, that, in 
every government, the ſtability and the influence of eſtabliſhed 
authority, muſt depend on the coincidence between its meaſures 
and the tide of public opinion ; and that, in modern Europe, 
in conſequence of the invention of printing, and the liberty of 
the preſs, public opinion has acquired an aſcendant in human 
affairs, which it never poſſeſſed in thoſe ſtates of antiquity from 
which moſt of our political examples are drawn. The danger, 
indeed, of fudden and raſh innovations cannot be too ſtrongly 
inculcated; and the views of thoſe men who are forward to 
promote them, cannot be reprobated with too great ſeverity. 
But it is poſhble alſo to fall into the oppolite extreme; and to 


bring upon fociety the very evils we are anxious to prevent, by 


an obſtinate oppoſition to thoſe gradual and neceſſary reforma- 


tions which the genius of the times demands. The violent 
revolutions which, at different periods, have convulſed modern 
Europe, have ariſen, not from a ſpirit of innovation in ſove- 
reigns and ſtateſmen; but from their bigotted attachment to 
antiquated forms, pry to principles borrowed from leſs enlight- 
ened ages. It is this reverence for abuſes which have been 


== Life of Draxe, by Dr, Jonxsow pſt 
* 4 ſanctioned 


* 
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ſanctioned by time, accompanied with ne to the 
progreſs of public opinion, which has, in moſt inſtances, 
blinded the rulers of mankind, till government has loft all * 
efficiency ; and till the rage of innovation has become too 


general and too violent, to be ſatisfied with changes, which, 
if propoſed at an earlier period, would have united, in the 


ſupport of eſtabliſhed bn every friend to order, and to 


the e of his country. 


Ts obſervations I ſtate with the greater confidence, that 
the ſubſtance of them is contained in the following aphoriſms of 
Lord Bacon; a philoſopher who (if we except, perhaps, the 
late Mr. Turgot) ſeems, more than any other, to have formed 


enlightened views with reſpect to the poſſible attainments of 


mankind ; and whoſe fame cannot fail to increaſe as the world 
grows older, by being attached, not to a particular ſyſtem of 
variable opinions, but to the general and infallible progreſs of 
human reaſon. 


“ Quis novator tempus imitatur, quod novationes ita in- 


« ſinuat, ut ſenſus fallant ? 


« Novator maximus tempus 3 quidni igitur tempus imi- 
© temur ? 


Moroſa morum retentio, res turbulenta eſt, æque ac no- 
40 vitas. 4 


Cum per ſe res mutentur in deterius, fi conſilio in melius 
« non mutentur, quis finis erit mali?“ 
Leal The . 


% 
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Tux general concluſion to which theſe obſervations lead, is O 3 F. 
| Lulciently obvious; that the perfection of political wiſdom Gyms 
does not conſiſt in an indiſcriminate zeal againſt reforms, but © 
in a gradual and prudent accommodation of eftabliſhed inftitu- ; 

tions to the varying opinions, manners, and circumſtances of 
mankind. In the actual application, however, of this prin- 
ciple, many difficulties occur, which it requires a very rare 
combination of talents to ſurmount : more particularly in the 
preſent age; when the preſs has, to ſo wonderful a degree, 
emancipated human reaſon from the tyranny of antient preju- 
dices; and has rouſed a ſpirit of free diſcuſſion, CORES? in 
the hiſtory of former times. 


Pre this ſudden change in the ſtate of the world, ſhould 
be accompanied with ſome temporary diſorders, is by no means 
ſurpriſing. While the multitude continue imperfectly enlighten- 
ed, they will be occaſionally miſled by the artifices of dema- 
gogues; and even good men, intoxicated with ideas of theo- 

retical perfection, may be expected, ſometimes, to ſacrifice, 
unintentionally, the tranquillity of their cotemporaries, to an 
over-ardent zeal for the good of poſterity. Notwithſtanding, 
however, thele evils, which every friend to humanity muſt la- 
ment, I would willingly believe, that the final effects refulting 

from this ſpirit of reformation, cannot fail to be favourable to 
human happineſs; and there are ſome peculiarities in the pre- 
ſent condition of mankind, which appear to me to juſtify more 
ſanguine hopes upon the ſubject, than it would have been rea- 
ſonable for a philoſopher to indulge at any former period. An 
attention to thele peculiarities is abfohately neceflary, to enable 
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0 Ta P. us to form a competent judgment on the queſtion to which the 
k——) foregoing obſervations relate; and it leads to the illuſtration of 


a doctrine to which I have frequently referred in this work ; 
the gradual improvement in the condition of the ſpecies, which 
may be expected from the progreſs of reaſon and the diffuſion 


of knowledge. 


AMoNG the many circumſtances favourable to human hap- 


pineſs in the preſent ſtate of the world, the moſt important, 
perhaps, is, that the ſame events which have contributed to 


looſen the foundations of the antient fabrics of deſpotiſm, have 


made it praQticable, in a much greater degree than it ever was 


formerly, to reduce the principles of legiſlation to a ſcience, 


and to anticipate the probable courſe of popular opinions. It 


is eaſy for the ſtateſman to form to himſelf a diſtinct and ſteady 
idea of the ultimate objects at which a wile legiſlator ought to 


aim, and to foreſee that modification of the ſocial order, to 
which human affairs have, of themſelves, a tendency to ap- 


proach ; and, therefore, his practical ſagacity and addreſs are 
limited to the care of accompliſhing the important ends which 
he has in view, as effeQtually and as rapidly as is conſiſtent 
with the quiet of individuals, and with the rights ariſing from 


actual eſtabliſhments. 


| In order to lay a ſolid foundation for the ſcience of politics, 
the firſt ſtep ought to be, to aſcertain that form of ſociety which 
is perfectly agreeable to nature and to juſtice; and what are the 
principles of legiſlation neceſſary for maintaining it. Nor is the 


. ſo difficult as might at firſt be apprehended; for it 
13 | might 
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might be eaſily ſhewn, that the greater part of the political diſ- 
orders which exiſt among mankind, do not ariſe from a want 
of foreſight in politicians, which has rendered their laws too ge- 
neral, but from their having truſted too little to the operation of 
thoſe ſimple inſtitutions which nature and juſtice recommend; 
and, of conſequence, that, as ſociety advances to its perfection, 
the number of laws may be expected to diminiſh, inſtead of 
increaſing, and the ſcience of legiſlation to be gradually ſim- 
plied, - | 


Tn ceconomical ſyſtem which, about thirty years ago, em- 
ployed the ſpeculations of ſome ingenious men in France, feems 
to me to have been the firſt attempt to aſcertain this ideal perfec- 
tion of the ſocial order; and the light which, ſince that period, has 
been thrown on the ſubject, in different parts of Europe, is a proof 
of what the human mind is able to accompliſh in ſuch inquiries, 
when it has once received a proper direction. To all the va- 
rious tenets of theſe writers, I would, by no means, be under- 
ſtood to ſubſcribe; nor do I conſider their ſyſtem as ſo perfect 
in every different part, as ſome of its more ſanguine admirers 
have repreſented it to be. A few of the moſt important prin- 
ciples of political ceconomy, they have undoubtedly eſtabliſhed 
with demonſtrative evidence; but what the world is chiefly 
indebted to them for, is, the commencement which they have 


given to a new branch of ſcience, and the plan of inveſtigation 


which they have exhibited to their ſucceſſors. A ſhort account 
of what I conceive to be the ſcope of their ſpeculations, 
will juſtify theſe remarks, and will comprehend every thing 


which I have to offer at, preſent, in anſwer to the queſtion by 
K k which 
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IV. 
W—w— the greater ſatisfaQtion, that the leading views of the -earlieſt 
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and moſt enlightened patrons of the ceconomical ſyſtem have, 
in my opinion, been not more miſrepreſented by its opponents, 
than miſapprehended by ſome who have adopted its con- 


cluſions *. 


IN the firſt place, then, I think it of importance to remark, 
that the object of the ceconomical ſyſtem ought by no means 
to be confounded (as I believe it commonly is in this country) 
with that of the Utopian plans of government, which have, at 
different times, been offered to the world; and which have fo 
often excited the juſt ridicule of the more ſober and reaſonable 
inquirers. Of theſe plans, by far the greater number proceed 
on the ſuppoſition, that the ſocial order is entirely the effect of 
human art; and that wherever this order is imperfect, the evil 
may be traced to ſome want of foreſight on the part of the 
legiſlator; or to ſome inattention of the magiſtrate to the com- 
plicated ſtructure of that machine of which he regulates the 
movements. The projects of reform, therefore, which ſuch 
plans involve, are, in general, well entitled to all the ridicule 
and contempt they have met with ; inaſmuch as they imply an 
arrogant and preſumptuous belief in their authors, of the ſupe- 
riority of their own political ſagacity, to the accumulated wiſ- 
dom of former ages. The caſe is very different with the 
ceconomical ſyſtem ; of which the leading views (fo far as I am 
able to judge) proceed on the two following ſuppoſitions : Firſt, 
that the ſocial order is, in the moſt eſſential reſpects, the reſult 


See Note [N]. 
of 
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of the wiſdom of nature, and not of human contrivance; and, 
therefore, that the proper buſineſs of the politician, is not to 
divide his attention among all the different parts of a machine, 
which is by far too complicated for his comprehenſion; but by 
protecting the rights of individuals, and by allowing to each, as 
complete a liberty as is compatible with the perfect ſecurity of 
the rights of his fellow-citizens; to remove every obſtacle 
which the prejudices and vices of men have oppoſed to the 
eſtabliſhment of that order which ſociety has a tendency to 
aſſume. Secondly; that, in proportion to the progreſs and 
the diffuſion of knowledge, thofe prejudices, on a ſkilful 
management of which, all the old ſyſtems of policy proceeded, 
muſt gradually diſappear ; and, conſequently, that (whatever 
may be his predilection for antient uſages) the inevitable courſe 
of events impoſes on the politician the neceſſity of forming his 
. meaſures on more ſolid and permanent principles, than thoſe 
by which the world has hitherto been governed. Both of 
theſe ſuppoſitions are of modern origin. The former, ſo far as 
I know, was firſt ſtated and illuſtrated by the French Oeco- 
nomiſts. The latter has been obviouſly ſuggeſted by that 
rapid improvement which has actually taken place in every 


country of Europe where the preſs has enjoyed a moderate 


degree of liberty. 


IT may be farther remarked, with reſpect to the greater part | 


of the plans propoſed by Utopian projectors, that they proceed 
on the ſuppoſition of a miraculous reformation in the moral 
character of a people, to be effected by ſome new ſyſtem of 
education, All ſuch plans (as Mr. Hume has juſtly obſerved) 

K k 2 may 
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may be ſafely abandoned, as impracticable and viſionary. But 
this objection does not apply to the ceconomical ſyſtem; the 


chief expedient of which, for promoting moral improvement, 
is not that education which depends on the attention and care 


of our inſtructors ; but an education which neceſſarily reſults 


from the political order of ſociety. ©* How ineffetual” (ſaid 
the Roman poet) © are the- wiſeſt laws, if they be not 
« ſupported by good morals !” 
Oeconomiſts) are all our efforts to preſerve the morals of a 
people, if the laws which regulate the political order, doom 
the one half of mankind to indigence, to fraud, to ſervility, 
to ignorance, to ſuperſtition; and the other half to be the 
flaves of all the follies and vices which reſult from the inſolence 
of rank, and the ſelfiſhneſs of opulence? Suppoſe for a mo- 
ment, that the inordinate accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of individuals, which we every where meet with in modern 
Europe, were gradually diminiſhed by aboliſhing the law of 
entails, and by eſtabliſhing a perfect freedom of commerce and 
of induſtry ;- it is almoſt ſelf-evident, that this ſimple alteration 
in the order of ſociety; an alteration which has been often 
demonſtrated to be the moſt effectual and the moſt infal- 
lible meaſure for promoting the wealth and population of a 
country; would contribute, more than all the labours of 
moraliſts, to ſecure the virtue and the happineſs of all the 
claſſes of mankind. It is worthy too of remark, that ſuch a 


plan of reformation does not require, for its accompliſhment, any 


new and complicated inſtitutions ; and therefore does not pro- 


ceed upon any exaggerated conception of the efficacy of human 


policy. On the contrary, it requires only (like moſt of the 
other 


How ineffectual (ſay the 
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other expedients propoſed by this ſyſtem) the gradual abolition C 1 4 P. 
of thoſe arbitrary and unjuſt 2 15 which the ener — 
of nature is diſturbed. ä | 


ANOTHER miſtaken idea concerning the ceconomical ſyſtem 
is, that it is founded entirely upon theory, and unſupported by 
facts. That this may be the caſe with reſpe& to ſome of its 
doctrines, I ſhall not diſpute : but, in general, it may be ſafely - 
affirmed, that they reſt on a broader baſis of facts, than any 
other political ſpeculations which have been yet offered to the 
world; for they are founded, not on a few examples collected 
from the ſmall number of governments of which we poſſeſs an 
accurate knowledge; but on thoſe laws of human nature, and 
thoſe maxims of common ſenſe, which are daily verified in the 
intercourſe of private life. 


» 2 * — 
E 


. 
r 


Or thoſe who have ſpeculated on the ſubject of legiſlation, 
by far the greater part ſeem to have conſidered it as a ſcience 
fui generis ; the firſt principles of which can be obtained in no 
other way, than by an examination of the conduct of mankind 
in their political capacity. The Oeconomiſts, on the contrary, 
have ſearched for the cauſes of national proſperity, and national 
improvement, in thoſe arrangements, which our daily obſerva= 
tions ſhew to be favourable to the proſperity and to the im- 
provement of individuals. The former reſemble thoſe philo- 
ſophers of antiquity, who, affirming, that the phenomena of 
the heavens are regulated by laws peculiar to themſelves, diſ- 
couraged every attempt to inveſtigate their phyſical caules, 
which was founded upon facts collected from common expe- 

rience. 
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— in politics, ſimilar to what Kepler and Newton accompliſhed 


in aſtronomy; and, by ſubjecting to that common ſenſe, which 
guides mankind in their private concerns, thoſe queſtions, of 
which none were ſuppoſed to be competent judges, but men 
initiated in the myſteries of government, have given a beginning 
to a ſcience which has already extended very widely our poli- 
tical proſpects; and which, in its progreſs, may probably afford 
an illuſtration, not leſs ſtriking than that which phyſical aſtro- 
nomy exhibits, of the ſimplicity of thoſe laws by which the 


univerſe is governed. 


WHEN a political writer, in order to expoſe the folly of 
thoſe commercial regulations which aim at the encouragement 
of domeſtic induſtry by reſtraints on importation, appeals to 
the maxims upon which men act in private life; when he re- 
marks, that the taylor does not attempt to make his own ſhoes, 
but buys them of the ſhoemaker ; that the ſhoemaker does not 
attempt to make his own clothes, but employs a taylor; and 
when he concludes, that what is prudence in the conduct of 
every private family, can ſcarcely be folly in that of a great 
kingdom“; he may undoubtedly be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to in- 
dulge in theory ; as he calls in queſtion the utility of inſtitutions 
which appear, from the fact, to be not incompatible with a cer- 
tain degree of political proſperity. But, in another ſenſe, and 
in a much more philoſophical one, he may be ſaid to oppoſe to 


See Mr. Surrn's profound and original “ Inquiry into the Nature and 


Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations.” 
the 
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the falſe theories of ſtateſmen, the common ſenſe of mankind; & H_ A P. 
and thoſe maxims of expediency, of which every man may 


verify the truth by his own daily obſervation. 


THERE is yet another miſtake (of ſtill greater conſequence, per- 
haps, than any of thoſe I have mentioned), which has mifled moſt 


of the opponents, and even ſome of the friends, of the œcono- 
mical ſyſtem ; an idea that it was meant to exhibit a political 
order, which is really attainable in the preſent ſtate of Europe. 
So different from this were the views of its moſt enlightened 
advocates, that they have uniformly reſted their only hopes of its 
gradualeſtabliſhment in the world, on that influence in the conduct 
of human affairs, which philoſophy may be expected gradually 
to acquire, in conſequence of the progreſs of reaſon and civiliſa- 
tion. To ſuppoſe that a period is ever to arrive, when it ſhall 
be realiſed in its full extent, would be the height of enthuſiaſm 
and abſurdity ; but it is ſurely neither enthuſiaſm nor abſurdity 
to affirm, that governments are more or leſs perfect, in pro- 
portion to the greater or ſmaller number of individuals to 
whom they afford the means of cultivating their intellectual 
and moral powers, and whom they admit to live together on 
a liberal footing of equality ;—or even to expect, that, in 
proportion to the progreſs of reaſon, governments will actually 
approach nearer and nearer to this deſcription. 


To delineate that ſtate of political ſociety to which govern- 
ments may be expected to approach nearer and nearer as the 


triumphs of philoſophy extend, was, I apprehend, the leading 
1 objoct 
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lhe P. obje& of the earlieſt and moſt enlightened "patrons of the | 

. coconomical ſyſtem. It is a ſlate of ſociety, which they by no 
means intended to recommend to particular communities, as the 
moſt eligible they could adopt at preſent ; but as an ideal order 
of things, to which they have a tendency of themſelves to 
approach, and to which it ought to be the aim of the legiflator 
to facilitate their progreſs. In the language of mathematicians, 
it forms a limit to the progreſſive improvement of the political 
order; and, in the mean time, it exhibits a ſtandard of com- 
pariſon, by which the excellence of particular inſtitutions may 


be eſtimated. 


ACCcoRDING to the view which has now been given of the 
ceconomical ſyſtem, its principles appear highly favourable to 
the tranquillity of ſociety ; inaſmuch as, by inſpiring us with 
a confidence in the triumph which truth and liberty muſt in- 
fallibly gain in the end over error and injuſtice, it has a tend- 
ency to diſcourage every plan of innovation which 1s to be 
ſupported by violence and bloodſhed. And, accordingly, ſuch 
has always been the language of thoſe who were beſt acquainted 
with the views of its authors. If we attack oppreſſors, 
* before we have taught the oppreſſed,” (ſays one of the 
. ableſt of its preſent ſupporters ,) © we ſhall riſk the loſs 
of liberty, and rouſe them to oppoſe the progreſs of reaſon. 
*« Hiſtory affords proofs of this truth. How often, in ſpite 
„of the efforts of the friends of freedom, has the event of a 


t ſingle battle reduced nations to the ſlavery of ages! 


M. CoNDORCET. | 
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% AND what is the kind of liberty enjoyed by thoſe nations, 
which have recovered it by force of arms, and not by the 
influence of philoſophy ? Have not moſt of them confounded 
the forms of republicaniſm with the enjoyment of right, and 
the deſpotiſm of numbers with liberty? How many laws, 
contrary to the rights of nature, have diſhonoured the code 
of every people which has recovered its freedom, -during 
thoſe ages in which reaſon was ſtill in its infancy !” 


«© War not profit by this fatal experience, and wiſely wait 
the progreſs of knowledge, in order to' obtain freedom more 
effectual, more ſubſtantial, and more peaceful? Why purſue 
it by blood and inevitable confuſion, and truſt that to chance, 
which time muſt certainly, and without bloodſhed, beſtow ? 
A fortunate ſtruggle may, indeed, relieve us of many 
grievances under which we labour at preſent, but if we 
wiſh to ſecure the perfection, and the permanence of free- 
dom, we muſt patiently wait the period when men, emanci- 
pated from their prejudices, and guided by philoſophy, 
ſhall be rendered worthy of liberty, by comprehending its 
claims.” 


NoR is it the employment of violent and ſanguinary means 


alone, in order to accompliſh political innovations, that this 
enlightened and humane philoſophy has a tendency to diſcou- 
rage. By extending our views to the whole plan of civil 
ſociety, and ſhewing us the mutual relations and dependencies 
of its moſt diſtant parts, it cannot fail to check that indiſcri- 
minate zeal againſt eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, which ariſes from 
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partial views of the ſocial ſyſtem ; as well as to produce a certain 
degree of ſcepticiſm with reſpect to every change, the ſucceſs 
of which is not inſured by the prevailing ideas and manners of 
the age. Sanguine and inconſiderate projects of reformation 
are frequently the offspring of clear and argumentative and 
ſyſtematical underſtandings ; but rarely of comprehenſive minds. 


For checking them, indeed, nothing is fo effectual, as a general 


ſurvey of the complicated ſtructure of ſociety. Even although 
ſuch a ſurvey ſhould be ſuperficial, provided it be conducted on 
an extenſive ſcale, it is more uſeful, at leaſt, for this purpole, 
than the moſt minute and ſucceſsful inquiries, which are cir- 
cumſcribed within a narrow circle. If it ſhould teach us no- 
thing elſe, it will at leaſt ſatisfy us of the extreme difficulty of 
predicting, with confidence, the remote effects of new arrange- 


ments; and that the perfection of political wiſdom conſiſts, not 


in incumbering the machine of government with new contri- 
vances to obviate every partial inconvenience, but in removing 
gradually, and imperceptibly, the obſtacles which diſturb the 
order of nature, and (as Mr. Addiſon ſomewhere expreſſes it) 


« in grafting upon her inſtitutions.” 


WHEN the economical ſyſtem, indeed, is firſt preſented to 
the mind, and when we compare the perfection which it ex- 
hibits, with the actual ſtate of human affairs, it is by no means 
unnatural, that it ſhould ſuggeſt plans of reformation too violent 
and ſudden to be practicable. A more complete acquaintance, 
however, with the ſubject, will effectually cure theſe firſt im- 
preſſions, by pointing out to us the miſchiefs to be apprehended 


from an injudicious combination of theoretical perfection with 
our 
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our eſtabliſhed laws, prejudices, and manners. As the various un- C ar 1 P. 


; 


natural modes and habits of living, to which the bodily conſtitu- 
tion is gradually reconciled by a courſe of luxurious indulgences, 
have ſuch a tendency to correct each other's effects, as to render 
a partial return to a more ſimple regimen, a dangerous, and, 
ſometimes, a fatal experiment; ſo it is poſſible, that many of 
our imperfect political inſtitutions may be ſo accommodated to 
each other, that a partial execution of the moſt plauſible and 
_ equitable plans of reformation, might tend, in the firſt inſtance, 
to fruſtrate thoſe important purpoſes which we are anxious to 
promote. Is it not poſſible, for example, that the influence 
which is founded on a reſpect for hereditary rank, may have 
its uſe in counteracting that ariſtocracy which ariſes from in- 
equality of wealth; and which ſo many laws and prejudices 
conſpire to ſupport? That the former ſpecies of influence is 
rapidly declining of itſelf, in conſequence of the progreſs which 
commerce and philoſophy have already made, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious; and, I think, it may reaſonably be doubted, whether a 
well-wiſher to mankind would be diſpoſed to accelerate its de- 
ſtruction, till the true principles of political ceconomy are com- 
pletely underſtood and acknowledged by the world. 


VaRIovs other examples might be produced, to illuſ- 
trate the dangers to be apprehended from the partial influence 
of general principles in politics; or, in other words, from an 
excluſive attention to particular circumſtances in the political 
order, without comprehenſive views of the ſubject. It is only 
upon a limited mind, therefore, that ſuch ſtudies will produce a 


paſſion for violent innovations. In more comprehenſive and 
LI 2 | enlight- 


- . 
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C H A P. enlightened underſtandings, their natural effect is caution and 
IV. _ be PF . a . . 
— dcdiffidence with reſpect to the iſſue of every experiment, of 


which we do not perceive diſtinctly all the remote conſe- 
quences. Nor is this caution at all inconſiſtent with a firm 
confidence in the certainty of that triumph which truth and 
liberty muſt infallibly gain in the end over error and injuſtice, 
On the contrary, it is a natural and obvious conſequence of ſuch 
a conviction ; inaſmuch as the ſame arguments on which this 
conviction is founded, prove to us, that the progreſs of man- 
kind towards the perfection of the ſocial order, muſt neceſſarily, 
in every caſe, be gradual; and that it muſt be diverſified in the 
courſe it takes, according to the ſituations and characters of 
nations. To direct, and, as far as poſſible, to accelerate, this 
progreſs, ought to be the great aim of the enlightened ſtateſ- 
man, and, indeed, of every man who wiſhes well to his 
ſpecies; but it is neceſſary for him always to remember, that 
conſiderable alterations in the eſtabliſhed order, are very ſeldom 
to be effected immediately and directly by political regulations; 


and that they are, in all caſes, moſt ſucceſsful and moſt per- 


manent, when they are accompliſhed gradually by natural 


cauſes, freed from thoſe reſtraints which had formerly checked 


their operation. In the governments, indeed, of modern Eu- 


rope, it is much more neceſſary to aboliſh old inſtitutions, than 
to introduce new ones ; and if this reformation be kept ſteadily 


in view, and not puſhed farther at any time than circumftances 
render expedient, or the ideas of the times recommend, the 


eſſential principles of a more perfect order of things, will gra- 
dually eſtabliſh themſelves, without any convulſion. ; 


ACCORDING 
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ACCORDING to this view of the ſubject, the ſpeculation con- O H "ak 
cerning the perfe& order of ſociety, is to be regarded merely as i 


a deſcription of the ultimate objects at which the ſtateſman 
ought to aim. The tranquillity of his adminiſtration, and the 
immediate ſucceſs of his meaſures, depend on his good ſenſe, 
and his practical {kill. And his theoretical principles only enable 
him to direct his meaſures ſteadily and wiſely, to promote the 
improvement and happineſs of mankind ; and prevent him from 
being ever led aſtray from theſe important objects, by more 
limited views of temporary expedience. 


BEroRE taking leave of this ſubject, it may be proper for 
me to attempt obviating, a little more fully than I have done, 
an objection which has been frequently drawn, from the paſt 
experience of mankind, againſt that ſuppoſition of their pro- 
greſſive improvement, on which all the foregoing reaſonings 
proceed. How mournful are the viciſſitudes which hiſtory ex- 
hibits to us, in the courſe of human affairs; and how little 
foundation do they afford to our ſanguine proſpects concerning 
futurity ! If, in thoſe parts of the earth which were formerly 
inhabited by barbarians, we now ſee the moſt ſplendid exertions 
of genius, and the happieſt forms of civil policy, we behold 


others which, in antient times, were the ſeats of ſcience, of 


civiliſation, and of liberty, at preſent immerſed in ſuperſtition, 
and laid waſte by deſpotiſm. After a ſhort period of civil, of 
military, and of literary glory, the proſpect has changed at 
once: the career of degeneracy has begun, and has proceeded 
till it could advance no farther; or ſome unforeſeen calamity 


has occurred, which has obliterated, for a time, all memory of 
former 
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C 1875 P. former 1 improvements, and has condemned mankind to ra-trace, 
w—y— Ntep by ſtep, the ſame path by which their forefathers had riſen | 


to greatneſs. In a word; on ſuch a retroſpective view of hu- 
man affairs, man appears to be the mere ſport of fortune and of 
accident ; or rather, he appears to be doomed, by the condition 
of his. nature, to run alternately the career ' of improvement 
and of degeneracy; and to realiſe the beautiful but melan- 
choly fable of Siſyphus, by an eternal renovation of hope and 


of V 


In oppoſition to theſe diſcouraging views of the ſtate and 
progreſs of man; it may be remarked in general, that in the 
courſe of theſe latter ages, a variety of events have happened in 
the hiſtory of the world, which render the condition of the 
human race eſſentially different from what it ever was among 
the nations of antiquity; and which, of conſequence, render 
all our reaſonings concerning their future fortunes, in ſo far as 
they are founded merely on their paſt experience, unphiloſo- 
phical and inconcluſive. The alterations which have taken 
place in the art of war, in conſequence of the invention of fire- 
arms, and of the modern ſcience of fortification, have given to 
civiliſed nations a ſecurity againſt the irruptions of barbarians, 
which they never before poſſeſſed. The more extended, and 
the more conſtant intercourſe, which the improvements in com- 
merce and in the art of navigation have opened, among the 
diſtant quarters of the globe, cannot fail to operate in under- 
mining local and national prejudices, and in imparting to the 
whole ſpecies the intellectual acquiſitions of each particular com- 


munity, The accurulated experience of ages has already 
taught 
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permanent ſources of revenue, are to be derived, not from con- 


quered and tributary provinces, but from the internal proſpe- 
rity and wealth of their own ſubje&s :—and the ſame experi- 
ence now begins to teach nations, that the increaſe of their own 
wealth, ſo far from depending on the poverty and depreſſion 
of their neighbours, is intimately connected with their induſtry 
and opulence; and, conſequently, that thoſe commercial jea- 
louſies, which have hitherto been ſo fertile a ſource of animoſity 
among different ſtates, are founded entirely on ignorance and 
prejudice. Among all the circumſtances, however, which diſ- 
tinguiſh the preſent ſtate of mankind from that of antient nations, 
the invention of printing is by far the moſt important; and, 
indeed, this ſingle event, independently of every other, is ſuf- 
ficient to change the whole courſe of human affairs. 


TRE influence which printing is likely to have on the future 
hiſtory of the world, has not, I think, been hitherto examined, 


by philoſophers, with the attention which the importance of 


the ſubject deſerves. One reaſon for this may, probably, have 
been, that, as the invention has never been made but once, it 


has been conſidered rather as the effect of a fortunate accident, 


than as the reſult of thoſe general cauſes on which the progreſs 
of ſociety ſeems to depend. But it may be reaſonably. queſ- 
tioned, how far this idea be juſt. For, although it ſhould be 
allowed, that the invention of printing was accidental, with re- 
ſpe& to the individual who made it, it may, with truth, be 
conſidered as the natural reſult of a ſtate of the world, when a 
number of great and contiguous nations are all engaged in the 

| _— ſtudy 
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C 3 P. ſtudy of literature, in the purſuit of ſcience, and in the prac- 
— tice of the arts: inſomuch, that I do not think it extravagant | 


to affirm, that, if this invention had not been made by the 
particular perſon to whom it is aſcribed, the ſame art, or ſome 
analogous art, anſwering a ſimilar purpoſe, would have infal- 
libly been invented by ſome other perſon, and at no very diſ- 
tant period. The art of printing, therefore, is entitled to be 
conſidered as a ſtep in the natural hiſtory of man, no leſs than 
the art of writing; and they who are ſceptical about the future 
progreſs of the race, merely in conſequence of its paſt hiſtory, 
reaſon as unphiloſophically, as the member of a ſavage 
tribe, who, deriving his own acquaintance with former times 
from oral tradition only, ſhould affect to call in queſtion the 
efficacy of written records, in accelerating the progreſs of know- 


ledge and of civiliſation. 


Wuar will be the particular effects of this invention, (which 
has been, hitherto, much checked in its operation, by the re- 
ſtraints on the liberty of the preſs in the greater part of Eu- 
rope,) it is beyond the reach of human ſagacity to conjecture z 
but, in general, we may venture to predict with confidence, 
that, in every country, it will gradually operate to widen the 
circle of ſcience and civiliſation ; to diſtribute more equally, 
among all the members of the community, the advantages of 
the political union; and to enlarge the baſis of equitable go- 
vernments, by increaſing the number of thoſe who underſtand 
their value, and are intereſted to defend them. The ſcience of 
legiſlation, too, with all the other branches of knowledge which 


are connected with human } * may be expected to 
12 advance 
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advance with rapidity; and, in proportion as the opinions and C H A p. 
inſtitutions of men approach to truth and to juſtice, they wil! 


be ſecured againſt thoſe revolutions to which human affairs 
have always been hitherto ſubject. Opinionum enim commenta 
delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. 


Tux revolutions incident to the democratical ſtates of anti- 
quity furniſh no ſolid objection to the foregoing obſervations : 
for none of theſe ſtates enjoyed the advantages which modern 
times derive from the diffuſion, and from the rapid circulation 
of knowledge. In theſe ſtates, moſt of the revolutions which 
happened, aroſe from the ſtruggles of demagogues, who em- 
ployed the paſſions of the multitude, in ſubſerviency to their 
own intereſt and ambition; and to all of them, the ingenious 
and ſtriking remark of Hobbes will be found applicable; that 
„ Democracy is nothing but an ariſtocracy of orators, inter- 
“ rupted ſometimes by the temporary monarchy of a ſingle 
ce orator.” While this continued to be the caſe, democratical 
conſtitutions were, undoubtedly, the moſt unfavourable of any 


to the tranquillity of mankind; and the only way to preſerve 


the order of ſociety was, by ſkilfully balancing againſt each other, 


the prejudices, and the ſeparate intereſts of different orders of 
citizens. That ſuch balances, however, will every day become. 
leſs neceſſary for checking the turbulence of the democratical 


ſpirit in free governments, appears probable from this ; that 
among the various advantages to be expected from the liberty 
of the preſs, one of the greateſt is, the effect which it muſt 
neceſſarily have in diminiſhing the influence of popular elo- 
quence; both by curing men of thoſe prejudices upon which 
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CHAP. it operates, and by ſubjecting it 10 the incelifible control. of 
9 enlightened opinions. In the repuhlican ſtates of antiquity, the 


eloquence of demagogues was indeed a. dangerous engine of 
faction, while it aſpired to govern nations by its unlimited ſway 
in directing popular councils. But, now, when the effuſions 
of the orator are, by means of the preſs, ſubjected to the im- 
mediate tribunal of an inquiſitive age, the eloquence of legiſ- 
lative affemblies is forced to borrow its tone from the ſpirit of 
the times; and if it retains its aſcendant in human affairs, it 
can only be, by lending its aid to the prevailing cauſe, and to 


the permanent intereſts of truth and of freedom. 


Or the progreſs which may yet be made in the different 
branches of moral and political philoſophy, we may form ſome 
idea, from what has already happened in phy ſics, fince the time 
that Lord Bacon united, in one uſeful direction, the labours of 


- thoſe who cultivate that ſcience. At the period when he wrote, 


phyſics was certainly in a more hopeleſs ſtate, than that of moral 
and political philoſophy in the preſent age. A perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of chimerical theories had, till then, amuſed the world 
and the prevailing opinion was, that the caſe would continue to 
be the ſame for ever. Why then ſhould we deſpair of the com- 
petency of the human faculties to eſtabliſh ſolid and permanent 
fyſtems, upon other ſubjects, which are of ſtill more ſerious 
importance? Phyſics, it is true, is free from many dithculties 
which obſtruct our progreſs in moral and political inquiries; but, 
perhaps, this advantage may be more than counterbalanced 
by the tendency they have to engage a more univerſal, and 


a more earneſt attention, in conſequence of their coming 
home 
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home more immediately to our © buſineſs and our boſoms. C WIT 
When theſe ſciences too begin to be proſecuted on a regula E. 
and ſyſtematical plan, their improvement will go on with an 
accelerated velocity; not only as the number of ſpeculative 

minds will be every day increaſed by the diffuſion of know- 

ledge, but as an acquaintance with the juſt rules of inquiry, 

will more and more place important diſcoveries within the reach 

of ordinary underſtandings. © Such roles” (ſays Lord Bacon) 

* do, in ſome ſort, equal men's wits, and leave no great advan- 

tage or pre-eminence to the perfect and excellent motions of 

« the ſpirit. To draw a ſtraight line, or to deſcribe a circle, 

e by aim of hand only, there muſt be a great difference be- 

« tween an unſteady and unpractiſed hand, and a ſteady and 

« practiſed; but, to do it by rule or compaſs, it is mnch 

EEE he 


Non muſt we omit to mention the value which the art of 
printing. communicates to the moſt limited exertions of literary 
induſtry, by treaſuring them up as materials for the future exa- 
mination of more enlightened inquirers. In this reſpect the 
preſs beſtows upon the ſciences, an advantage fomewhat analo- 
gous to that which the mechanical arts derive from the diviſion | 
of labour. As in theſe arts, the exertions of an uninformed 
multitude, are united by the comprehenſive ſkill of the artiſt, 
in the accompliſhment of effects aſtoniſhing by their magnitude, 
and by the complicated ingenuity they diſplay; fo, in the 
ſciences, the obſervations and conjectures of obſcure individuals 
on thoſe ſubjects which are level to their capacities, and which 
fall under their own immediate notice, accumulate for a courſe 
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of years; till at laſt, ſome philoſopher ariſes, who combines' 


w—_— theſe fcattered materials, and exhibits, in his ſyſtem, not merely 


the force of a ſingle mind, but the enen power of the age 
in which he lives. | 


IT is upon theſe laſt conſiderations, much more than on the 
efforts of original genius, that I would reſt my hopes of the 
progreſs of the race. What genius alone could accompliſh in 
ſcience, the world has already ſeen: and I am ready to ſub- 
ſcribe to the opinion of thoſe who think, that the ſplendor of 
its paſt exertions is not likely to be obſcured by the fame of 
future philoſophers. But the experiment yet remains to be 
tried, what lights may be thrown on the moſt important of all 
ſubjects, by the free diſcuſſions of inquiſitive nations, unfet- 
tered by prejudice, and ſtimulated in their inquiries by every 
motive that can awaken whatever is either generous or ſelfiſh in 
human nature. How trifling are the effects which the bodily 
ſtrength of an individual is able to produce, (however great 
may be his natural endowments,) when compared with thoſe 
which have been accompliſhed by the conſpiring force of an 
ordinary multitude? It was not the ſingle arm of a Theſeus, or 
a Hercules, but the hands of ſuch- men as ourſelves, that, in 
antient Egypt, raiſed thoſe monuments of architecture, which 
remain from age to age, to atteſt the wonders of combined and 
of perſevering induſtry ; and, while they humble the import- 
ance of the individual, to exalt the dignity, and to animate the 


labours, of the ſpecies. 


Tus views with reſpe& to the probable improvement 
of the world, are ſo conducive to the comfort of thoſe who 
entertain 
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entertain them, that even, although they were founded in C » | ak 
deluſion, a wiſe man would be diſpoſed to cheriſh them. 
What ſhould have induced ſome reſpectable writers to controvert 
them, with ſo great an aſperity of expreſſion, it is not eaſy to / 
conjecture; for whatever may be thought of their truth, their 
practical tendency is ſurely favourable to human happineſs ; 
nor can that temper of mind, which diſpoſes a man to give 
them a welcome reception, be candidly ſuſpected of deſigns 
hoſtile to the intereſts of humanity. One thing is certain, that 
the greateſt of all obſtacles to the improvement of the world, is 
that prevailing belief of its improbability, which damps the ex- 
ertions of ſo many individuals; and that, in proportion as the 5 
contrary opinion becomes general, it realiſes the event which it 655 
leads us to anticipate. Surely, if any thing can have a tendency 
to call forth in the public ſervice the exertions of individuals, 
it muſt be an idea of the magnitude of that work in which they 
are conſpiring, and a belief of the permanence of thoſe benefits, 
which they confer on mankind by every attempt to inform and 
to enlighten them. As in antient Rome, therefore, it was re- 
garded as the mark of a good citizen, never to deſpair of the 
fortunes of the republic; — ſo the good citizen of the world, 
whatever may be the political aſpect of his own times, will ne- 
ver deſpair of the fortunes of the human race ; but will act 
upon the conviction, that prejudice, ſlavery, and corruption, 
muſt gradually give way to truth, liberty, and virtue; and that, 
in the moral world, as well as in the material, the farther 
our obſervations extend, and the longer they are continued, 
the more we ſhall perceive of order and of benevolent deſign in 
the univerſe. 
Nor 
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Non us this change in the condition of man, in confequence 
of the progreſs of reaſon, by any means contrary to the general 
analogy of his natural hiſtory. In the infancy of the individual, 
his exiſtence is preſerved by inſtincts, which diſappear after- 
wards, when they are no longer neceſſary. In the ſavage ſtate 
of our ſpecies, there are inſtincts which ſeem to form a part of 
the human conſtitution ; and of which no traces remain in thoſe 
periods of ſociety in which their uſe is ſuperſeded by a more 
enlarged experience. Why then ſhould we deny the probability 
of ſomething ſimilar to this, in the hiſtory of man conſidered in 
his political capacity? I have already had occaſion to obſerve, 
that the governments which the world has hitherto ſeen, have 
ſeldom or never taken their riſe from deep-laid ſchemes of hu- 
man policy. In every ſtate of ſociety which has yet exiſted, the 
multitude has, in general, acted from the immediate impulſe 
of paſſion, or from the preſſure of their wants and neceſſities 
and, therefore, what we commonly call the political order, is, 
at leaſt, in a great meaſure, the reſult of the paſſions and wants 
of man, combined with the circumſtances of his ſituation ; or, 
in other words, it is chiefly the reſult of the wiſdom of nature. 
So beautifully, indeed, do theſe paſſions and circumſtances a& 
in ſubſerviency to her deſigns, and fo invariably have they been 
found, in the hiſtory of paſt ages, to conduct men in time to 
certain beneficial arrangements, that we can hardly bring our- 
ſelves to believe, that the end was not foreſeen by thoſe who 
were engaged in the purſuit. Even in thoſe rude periods of 
ſociety, when, like the lower animals, he follows blindly his 
inſtinctive principles of action, he is led by an inviſible hand, 
and contributes his ſhare to the execution of a plan, of the nature 

2 and 
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and advantages of which he has no conception. The opera- C WA * 
tions of the bee, when it begins, for the firſt time, to form 3 


its cell, conveys to us a ſtriking image of the efforts of un- 
enlightened man, in conducting the operations of an infant 


government, 


A GREAT variety of prejudices might be mentioned, which 
are found to prevail univerſally among our ſpecies in certain 
periods of ſociety, and which ſeem to be eſſentially neceſſary 
for maintaining its order, in ages when men are unable to com- 
prehend the purpoſes for which governments are inſtituted. 
As ſociety advances, theſe prejudices gradually loſe their indu- 
ence on the higher claſſes, and would probably ſoon diſappear 
altogether, if it were not found expedient to prolong their 
exiſtence, as a ſource of authority over the multitude. In an 
age, however, of univerſal and of unreſtrained diſcuſſion, it is 
impoſſible that they can long maintain their empire; nor ought 
we to xegret their decline, if the important ends to which they 
have been ſubſervient in the paſt experience of mankind, are 
found to be accompliſhed by the growing light of philoſophy. 
On this ſuppoſition, a hiftory of human prejudices, in ſo far as 
they have ſupplied the place of more enlarged political views, 
may, at ſome future period, furniſh to the philoſopher a ſubject 
of ſpeculation, no leſs pleaſing and inſtructive, than that bene- 
ficent wiſdom of nature, which guides the operations of the 
lower animals; and which, even in our own ſpecies, takes upon 
itfelf the care of the individual in the infancy of human reaſon, 


I nave only to obſerve farther, that, in proportion as theſe 


proſpects, with reſpe& to the progreſs of reaſon, the diffuſion 
of 
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C H F. of knowledge, and the conſequent improvement of mankind; 
hall be realiſed ; the political hiſtory of the world will be re- 


gulated by ſteady and uniform cauſes, and the philoſopher will 
be enabled to form probable conjectures with reſpe& to the _ 


ture courſe of human affairs. 


IT is juſtly remarked by Mr. Hume, that © what depends 
* on a few perſons is, in a great meaſure, to be aſcribed to 
“ chance, or ſecret and unknown cauſes: what ariſes from a 


great number, may often be accounted for by determinate 


e and known cauſes.” © To judge by this rule,” (he con- 


tinues,) © the domeſtic and the gradual revolutions of a ſtate 
* muſt be a more proper object of reaſoning and obſervation, 
* than the foreign and the violent, which are commonly pro- 
« duced by ſingle perſons, and are more influenced by whim, 
&* folly, or caprice, than by general paſſions and intereſts. The 
« depreflion of the Lords, and riſe of the Commons, in Eng- 
land, after the ſtatutes of alienation and the increaſe of trade 
* and induſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by general prin- 


* ciples, than the depreſſion of the Spaniſh, and riſe of the 


* French monarchy, after the death of Charles the Fifth. Had 
* Harry the Fourth, Cardinal Richlieu, and Louis the Four- 


< teenth, been Spaniards; and Philip the Second, Third, and 


Fourth, and Charles the Second, been Frenchmen ; the hiſtory 


of theſe nations had been entirely reverſed.” 


FROM theſe principles, it would ſeem to be a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that, in proportion as the circumſtances ſhall operate 


which I have been endeavouring to illuſtrate, the whole ſyſtem 
| 5 1 


P. ͤ a 


«cette aro oe. 
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of human affairs, including both the domeſtic order of ſociety 
in particular, ſtates, and the relations which exiſt among diffe- 
rent communities, in conſequence of war and negotiation, will 
be ſubjected to the influence of cauſes which are © known and 
% determinate.” 
Mr. Hume, are already proper ſubjects of reaſoning and ob- 
ſervation, in conſequence of their dependence on general in- 
tereſts and paſſions, will become ſo, more and more, daily, as 
prejudices ſhall decline, and knowledge ſhall be diffuſed among 
the lower orders: while the relations among different ſtates, 
which have depended hitherto, in a great meaſure, on the 
* whim, folly, and caprice,” of ſingle perſons, will be gra- 
dually more and more regulated by the general intereſts of the 
individuals who compoſe them, and by the popular opinions of 
more enlightened times. Already, during the very ſhort inter- 
val which has elapſed ſince the publication of Mr. Hume's 
writings, an aſtoniſhing change has taken place in Europe. The 
myſteries of courts have been laid open; the influence of ſecret 
negotiation on the relative ſituation of ſtates has declined ; and 
the ſtudies of thoſe men whoſe public ſpirit or ambition devotes 
them to the ſervice of their country, have been diverted from 


Thoſe domeſtic affairs, which, according to 


the intrigues of cabinets, and the details of the diplomatic code, 


to the liberal and manly purſuits of political philoſophy. 
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CHAPTER F IF T H. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


HE ſubject on which I am now to enter, naturally di- 

vides itſelf into two Parts. The Firſt, relates to tlie 
influence of Aſſociation, in regulating the ſueceſſion of our 
thoughts; the Second, to its influence on the intellectual 
powers, and on the moral character, by the more intimate and 
indiſſoluble combinations which it leads us to form in infancy 
and in early youth. The two inquiries, indeed, run into each 
other ; but it will contribute much to the order of our ſpecu= 


lations, to keep the foregoing arrangement in view. 


———ñ ——— ...... ——— — 
„ O08 TP 4 $2 


Of the Influence of Aſſociation in regulating the Succeſfion 
of our Thoughts. 


1 
General Obſervations on this Part of our Conflitution, and on the 
Language of Philoſophers with reſpect to it. 


HAT one thought is often ſuggeſted to the mind by 
another; and that the fight of an external object often 


recalls former occurrences, and revives former feelings, are 
facts 
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FaQs which are perfectly familiar, even to thoſe who are the leaſt C 1 P, 
diſpoſed to ſpeculate concerning the principles of their nature. wy 


In paſſing along a road which we have formerly travelled in the 
company of a friend, the particulars of the converſation in which 
we were then engaged, are frequently ſuggeſted to us by the ob- 
jects we meet with. In ſuch a ſcene, we recollect that a particular 
ſubject was ſtarted; and, in paſling the different houſes, and 
plantations, and rivers, the arguments we were diſcuſſing when 
we laſt ſaw them, recur ſpontaneouſly to the memory. The 


connexion which is formed in the mind between the words of a 


language and the ideas they denote; the connexion which is 
formed between the different words of a diſcourſe - we have 
committed to memory; the connexion between the different 
notes of a piece of muſic in the mind of the muſician, are all 


obvious inſtances of the ſame general law of our nature. 


Tu influence of perceptible objects in reviving former 
thoughts and former feelings, 1s more particularly remarkable. 
After time has, in ſome degree, reconciled us to the death of a 
friend, how wonderfully are we affected the firſt time we 
enter the houſe where he lived! Every thing we ſee; the apart- 


ment where he ſtudied ; the chair upon which he fat, recal to us 


the happineſs we have enjoyed together ; and we ſhould feel it 
a ſort of violation of that reſpect we owe to his memory, to 
engage in any light or indifferent diſcourſe when ſuch objects 
are before us. In the caſe, too, of thoſe remarkable ſcenes 
which intereſt the curioſity, from the memorable perſons or 
tranſactions which we have been accuſtomed to connect with 


Nn 2 by 


them in the courſe of our ſtudies, the fancy is more awakened 
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by the actual perception of the ſcene itſelf, than by the mere | 


conception or imagination of it. Hence the pleaſure we enjoy 
in viſiting claſſical ground ; in beholding the retreats which in- 
ſpired the genius of our favourite authors, or the fields which 
have been dignified by exertions of heroic virtue. How feeble 


are the emotions produced by the livelieſt conception of modern 


Italy, to what the poet felt, when, amidſt the ruins of Rome, 


« He drew th' inſpiring breath of antient arts, 
« And trod the ſacred walks 
« Where, at each ſtep, imagination burns * !“ 


Taz well-known effect of a particular tune on Swiſs regi- 
ments when at a diſtance from home, furniſhes a very ſtriking 
illuſtration of the peculiar power of a perception, or of an im- 
preſſion on the ſenſes, to awaken aſſociated thoughts and feel- 
ings: and numberleſs facts of a ſimilar nature muſt have 
occurred to every perſon of moderate ſenſibility, in the courſe 


of his own experience. 


« WHILST we were at dinner,” (ſays Captain King,) © in 
* this miſerable hut, on the banks of the river Awatſka ; the 
« oneſts of a people with whoſe exiſtence we had before been 
* ſcarce acquainted, and at the extremity of the habitable 
* globe; a ſolitary, half-worn pewter ſpoon, whoſe ſhape was 
familiar to us, attracted our attention; and, on examination, 


* we found it ſtamped on the back with the word London. | 


* « Quacunque ingredimur,” (lays Cicero, ſpeaking of Athens,) « in ali- 
« quam hiſtoriam veſtigium ponimus.” 
I cannot 
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J cannot paſs over this circumſtance in ſilence, out of grati- O * P. 
e tude for the many pleaſant thoughts, the anxious hopes, and 
tender remembrances, it excited in us. Thoſe who have ex- | 
perienced the effects that long abſence, and extreme diftance 
« from their native country, produce on the mind, will readily 

«. conceive the pleaſure ſuch a trifling incident can give.“ 


* 


* 


* 


A 


Tux diflerence between the effect of a perception and an 
idea, in awakening aſſociated thoughts and feelings, is finely 
deſcribed in the introduction to the fifth book De finibus. 


„e Wx agreed,” (ſays Cicero,) © that we ſhould take our 

c afternoon's walk in the academy, as at that time of the day 
* 1t was a place where there was no reſort of company. Ac- 
“ cordingly, at the hour appointed, we went to Piſo'ss We 
e paſſed the time in converſing on different matters during our 
* ſhort walk from the double gate, till we came to the aca- 
“ demy, that juſtly celebrated ſpot ; which, as we wiſhed, we 
found a perfect ſolitude.” © I know not,” (faid Piſo,) 
* whether it be a natural feeling, or an illuſion of the imagina- 
« tion founded on habit, that we are more powerfully affected 
„by the ſight of thoſe places which have been much fre- 
« quented by illuſtrious men, than when we either liſten to the 
&« recital, or read the detail, of their great actions. At this 
moment, I feel ſtrongly that emotion which I ſpeak of. I 
e ſee before me, the perfect form of Plato, who was wont to 
« diſpute in this very place: theſe gardens not only recal him 
« to my memory, but preſent his very perſon to my ſenſes. I 
“fancy to myſelf, that here ſtood Speuſippus; there Xenocrates, 
2 “and 


* 
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“and here, on this bench, ſat his difciple Polemo. To me, 
e our antient ſenate: houſe ſeems peopled with the like viſionary 
forms; for, often, when I enter it, the ſhades of Scipio, of 
Cato, and of Lzlius, and, in particular, of my vene- 
< rable grandfather, riſe to my imagination. In ſhort, ſuch 
<« is the effect of local ſituation in recalling aſſociated ideas 
„ to the mind, that it is not without reaſon, ſome philoſo- 


„ phers have founded on this principle a ſpecies of artificial 


« memory.” 


THis effect of perceptible objects, in awakening aſſoci- 
ated thoughts and aſſociated feelings, ſeems to ariſe, in a 
great meaſure, from the permanence of the impreſſions which 
ſuch objects produce. Before one idea can ſuggeſt another 
idea, it muſt itſelf diſappear ; and a train, perhaps, ſucceeds, to 
which the firſt bears a very ſlight relation. But, in the caſe of 
perception, the object remains before us; and introduces to the 
mind, one after another, all the various ideas and emotions with 


which it has any connexion. 


I ALREADY obſerved, that the connexions which exiſt among 
our thoughts, have been long familiarly known to the vulgar, 
as well as to philoſophers. It is, indeed, only of late, that 


we have been poſſeſſed of an appropriated phraſe to expreſs 
them; but that the general fact is not a recent diſcovery, 


may be inferred from many of the common maxims of pru- 
dence and of propriety, which have plainly been ſuggeſted by 
an attention to this part of our conſtitution, When we lay it 


down, for example, as a general rule, to avoid in converſation 
7 all 
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all expreſſions, and all topics of diſcourſe, which have any C H A P. 


relation, however remote, to ideas of an unpleaſant nature, we 
plainly proceed on the ſuppoſition that there are certaĩn con- 
nexions among our thoughts, which have an influence over the 
order of their ſucceſſion. It is unneceſſary to remark, how much 
of the comfort and good-humour of ſocial life depends on an 
attention to this conſideration. Such attentions are more par-- 
ticularly effential in our intercourſe with men of the world ; 
for the commerce of ſociety has a wonderful effe in increafing 
the quickneſs and the facility with which we aſſociate all ideas 
which have any reference to life and manners“; and, of con- 
ſequence, it muſt render the ſenſibility alive to many circum 
ſtances which, from the remoteneſs of their relation to the- 
ſituation and hiſtory of the parties, would otherwiſe have pro- 


duced no impreſſion. 


WHEN an idea, however, is thus ſuggeſted by aſſociation, it 
produces a ſlighter impreſſion, or, at leaſt, it produces its im- 
preſſion more gradually, than if it were preſented more directly 
and immediately to the mind. And hence, when we are under 
a neceſſity of communicating any diſagreeable information to 
another, delicacy leads us, inſtead, of mentioning the thing 


* 'The ſuperiority which the man of the world poſſeſſes over the recluſe ſtudent, . 


in his knowledge of mankind, is partly the reſult of this quickneſs and facility 


of affociation. Thoſe trifling circumſtances in converſation and behaviour, 


which, to the latter, convey only their moſt obvious and avowed meaning, lay 
open to the former, many of the trains of thought which are connected with. 


them, and frequently give him a diſtinct view of a character, on that very ſide. 
where it is ſuppoſed to be moſt' concealed from his obſervation. 


itſelf, 


V. 
— 
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CH AP. itſelf, to mention ſomething elſe from which our meaning may 
w— be underſtood. In this manner, we prepare our hearers for the 


unwelcome intelligence. 


Tux diſtinction between groſs and delicate flattery, is founded 
upon the ſame principle. As nothing is more offenſive than 
flattery which is direct and pointed, praiſe is conſidered as happy 
and elegant, in proportion to the ſlightneſs of the aſſociations by 
which it is conveyed, : 


To this tendency which one thought has to introduce ano- 
ther, philoſophers have given the name of the Aſociation of 
ideas; and, as I would not wiſh, excepting in a caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, to depart from common language, or to expoſe myſelf to 
the charge of delivering old doctrines in a new form, I ſhall 
continue to make uſe of tlie ſame expreſſion. I am ſenſible, 
indeed, that the expreſſion is by no means unexceptionable ; 
and that, if it be uſed (as it frequently has been) to compre- 
hend thoſe laws by which the ſucceſſion of all our thoughts 
and of all our mental operations is regulated, the word idea 
muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe much more extenſive than it is 
commonly employed in, It is very juſtly remarked by Dr. Reid, 
that © memory, judgment, reaſoning, paſſions, affections, and 
« purpoſes; in a word, every operation of the mind, except- 
ing thoſe of ſenſe, is excited occaſionally in the train of our 
* thoughts: ſo that, if we make the train of our thoughts to 
be only a train of ideas, the word idea muſt be underſtood 


e to denote all theſe operations. In continuing, therefore, to 
employ 
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employ, upon this ſubject, that language, which has been O 8 P. 
conſecrated by the practice of our beſt philoſophical writers in 8 


England, I would not be underſtood to diſpute the advantages 


which might be derived from the introduction of a new phraſe, 


more preciſe and more applicable to the faQ. 


THE ingenious author whom I laſt quoted, ſeems to think 
that the afſociation of ideas has no claim to be conſidered as 
an original principle, or as an ultimate fact in our nature. 
« I believe,” (ſays he,) © that the original principles of the 
„“ mind, of which we can give no account, but that ſuch is 
« our conſtitution, are more in number than is commonly 


„% thought. But we ought not to multiply them without 


A 


“ neceſſity. That trains of thinking, which, by frequent repe- 
tition have become familiar, ſhould ſpontaneouſly offer them- 


** 


q 


ſelves to our fancy, ſeems to require no other original qua- 
lity but the power of habit.” 


o 


oe 


W1TH this obſervation I cannet agree; becauſe J think it 
more philoſophical to reſolve the power of habit into the aſſo- 


ciation of ideas, than to reſolve the aſſociation of ideas into 
habit. 


THz word habit, in the ſenſe in which it is commonly em- 
ployed, expreſſes that facility which the mind acquires, in 
all its exertions, both animal and intellectual, in conſequence 
of practice. We apply it to the dexterity of the workman; to 
the extemporary fluency of the orator; to the rapidity of the 


arithmetical accountant. That this facility is the effect of 


Oo practice, 
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C H A P. practice, we know from experience to be a fact: but it does. 
V. ; ef 
A not ſeem to be an ultimate fact, nor incapable of analyſis. | 


In the Eſſay on Attention, I ſhewed that the effects of prac- 
tice are produced partly on the body, and partly on the mind. 
The muſcles which we employ in mechanical operations, be- 
come ſtronger, and become more obedient to the will. This 
is a fact, of which it is probable that philoſophy will never 10 


able to give any explanation. 


Bur even in mechanical operations, the effects of practice 
are produced partly on the mind; and, in ſo far as this is the 
caſe, they are reſolvable into what philoſophers call, the ocia- 
tion of ideas; or into that general fact, which Dr. Reid himſelf 
has ſtated, that trains of thinking, which, by frequent repe- 
tition, have become familiar, ſpontaneouſly offer themſelves 
* to the mind.” In the cafe of habits which are purely intel- 
lectual, the effects of practice reſolve themſelves completely 
into this principle : and it appears to me more preciſe and more 
fatisfactory, to ſtate the principle itſelf as a law of our conſtitu- 
tion, than to ſlur it over under the conciſe appellation of Habit, 
which we apply in common to mind and to body. 


Tur tendency in the human mind to aſſociate or connect its 
thoughts together, is ſometimes called (but very improperly) 
the imagination. Between theſe two parts of our conſtitution, 
there is indeed a very intimate relation; and it is probably 
owing to this relation, that they have been ſo generally con- 


founded under the ſame name. When the mind is occupied 
| about 
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about abſent objects of ſenſe, (which, I believe, it is habitually © H * P. 
in the great majority of mankind,) its train of thought is merely 3 


a ſeries of conceptions; or, in common language, of imagina- 
tions *. In the caſe, too, of poetical imagination, it is the aſſo- 
ciation of ideas that ſupplies the materials out of which its com- 
binations are formed; and when ſuch an imaginary combination 
is become familiar to the mind, it is the aſſociation of ideas that 
connects its different parts together, and unites them into one 
whole. The aflociation of ideas, therefore, although perfectly 
diſtindt from the power of imagination, is immediately and 
eſſentially ſubſervient to all its exertions. 


THE laſt obſervation ſeems to me to point out, alſo, the cir- 


cumſtance which has led the greater part of Engliſh writers, to 


uſe the words Imagination and Fancy as ſynonymous. It is 
obvious that a creative imagination, when a perſon poſleſles it 
ſo habitually that it may be regarded as forming one of the 


characteriſtics of his genius, implies a power of ſummoning 


up, at pleaſure, a particular claſs of ideas; and of ideas related 
to each other in a particular manner; which power can be the 
reſult only, of certain habits of aſſociation, which the individual 


has acquired. It is to this power of the mind, which is evi- 


dently a particular turn of thought, and not one of the com- 
mon principles of our nature, that our beſt writers (fo far as I 
am able to judge) refer, in general, when they make uſe of 
the word fancy : I ſay, in general; for in diſquiſitions of this 


* Accordingly, Hobbes calls the train of thought in the mind, * Conſe- 
ec quentia five ſeries imaginationum.” * Per ſeriem imaginationum intelligo 
© ſucceſſionem unius cogitationis ad aliam.” ——— LEVIATHAN, cap. iii. 


Oo 2 | fort, 
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ſort, in which the beſt writers are ſeldom preciſe and ſteady 
in the employment of words, it is only to their prevailing 
practice that we can appeal as an authority, What the 
particular relations are, by which thoſe ideas are connected 
that are ſubſervient to poetical imagination, I ſhall not inquire 
at preſent. I think they are chiefly thoſe of reſemblance and 

analogy. But whatever they may be, the power of ſummon- 
ing them up at pleaſure, as it is the ground-work of poetical 
genius, is of ſufficient importance in the human conſtitution to 


deſerve an appropriated name; and, for this purpoſe, the word 
fancy would appear to be the moſt convenient that our language 


affords. 


Dr. RID has fomewhere obſerved, that“ the part of our 
* conſtitution on which the aſſociation of ideas depends, was 
called, by the older Engliſh writers, the fantaſy or fancy; 
an uſe of the word, we may remark, which coincides, in 
many inſtances, with that which I propoſe to make of it. It 
differs from it only in this, that theſe writers applied it to the 
aſſociation of ideas in general, whereas I reſtrict its application 
to that habit of aſſociation, which is ſabſervient to poetical 
1magination. 


ACCORDING to the explanation which has now been given 
of the word Fancy, the office of this power is to collect 
materials for the Imagination; and therefore the latter 
power preſuppoſes the former, while the former does not 
neceſſarily fuppoſe the latter. A man whoſe habits of aſſo- 
ciation -preſent to him, for illuſtrating or embelliſhing a 


x ſubject, 
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fubject, a number of reſembling or of analogous ideas, we call C 4 
a man of fancy; but for an effort of imagination, various —— 


other powers are neceſſary, particularly the powers of taſte and 


of judgment; without which, we can hope to produce nothing 


that will be a ſource of pleaſure to others. It is the power of 
fancy which ſupplies the poet with metaphorical language, and 
with all the analogies which are the foundation of his alluſions; 
but it is the power of imagination that creates the complex 
ſcenes he deſcribes, and the fictitious characters he delineates. 
To fancy, we apply the epithets of rich or luxuriant; to ima- 
gination, thoſe of beautiful or ſublime.. 


SECTION I: 
Of the Principles of Aſſociation among our Ideas. 


HE facts which I ſtated in the former Section, to illuſtrate 
the tendency of a perception, or of an idea, to ſuggeſt 
ideas related to it, are ſo obvious as to be matter of common 
remark. But the relations which connect all our thoughts 
together, and the laws which regulate their ſucceſſion, were 
but little attended to before the publication of Mr. Hume's 


Writings. 

IT is well known to thoſe who are in the leaſt converſant 
with the preſent ſtate of metaphyſical ſcience, that this eminent. 
writer has attempted to reduce all the principles of aſſociation 

among 
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HA P. among our ideas to three: Reſemblance, Contiguity in time 


V. 
w—— and place, and Cauſe and Effect. The attempt was great, and 
-worthy of his genius; but it has been ſhewn by ſeveral writers 

ſince his time *, that his enumeration is not only incomplete, 


but that it is even indiſtinct, ſo far as it goes. 


Ir is not neceſſary for my preſent purpoſe, that I ſhould enter 
into a critical examination of this part of Mr. Hume's ſyſtem; 
or that I ſhould attempt to ſpecify thoſe principles of aſſociation 
which he has omitted. Indeed, it does not ſeem to me, that 
the problem admits of a ſatisfactory ſolution; for there is no 
poſſible relation among the objects of our knowledge, which 
may not ſerve to connect them together in the mind; and, 
therefore, although one enumeration may be more comprehen- 

tive than another, a perfectly complete enumeration is ſcarcely 


to be expected. 


* See, in particular, Lord Kaimes's Elements of Criticiſm, and Dr. Gerard's 
Eſſay on Genius. See alſo Dr. Campbell's Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. 
p. 197. 

It is obſerved by Dr. Beattie, that ſomething like an attempt to enumerate 
the laws of aſſociation is to be found in Ariſtotle; who, in ſpeaking of Recol- 
lection, inſinuates, with his uſual brevity, that “ the relations, by which we 
c are led from one thought to another, in tracing out, or hunting after,” (as he 
calls it,) © any particular thought which does not immediately occur, are chiefly 


c three; Reſemblance, Contrariety, and Contiguity.” 
See Diſſertations, Moral and Critical, p. 9. Alſo p. 145. 


The paſſage to which Dr. Beattie refers, is as follows: 
Ora vr a!apiurnaoxupetds a, KVEEYR TWY MeTERWY T KIVYTEWN Sg av , 
.d nv exenm evade, Alo nai to eng J up tue vouravrrg afo TE vs, 1 Ns %, Kat 
ap du, 1 trarris, 1 Tg uyeyyvg, Ala r iveTal 1 av 
: ARISTOT. de Memor. et Reminiſc. vol. i. p. 68 1. Edit. Du VaL. 
No 
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Nox is it merely in conſequence of the relations among C HAP. 
4 f V. 
things, that our notions of them are aſſociated: they are fre- 
quently coupled together by means of relations among the 
words which denote them; ſuch as a ſimilarity of ſound, or 
other circumſtances ſtill more trifling. The alliteration which 
is ſo common in poetry, and in proverbial ſayings, ſeems to 
ariſe, partly at leaſt, from aſſociations of ideas founded on the 
accidental circumſtance, of the two words which expreſs them. 


beginning with the ſame letter. 


« But thouſands die, without or this or that, 
« Die; and endow a College, or a Cat.” 
Poex's Ep. to Lord BATHURST. 


« Ward tried, on Puppies, and the Poor, his drop.“ 
Id. Imitat. of Horace. 


This indeed pleaſes only on ſlight occaſions, when it may be 
ſuppoſed that the mind- is in ſome degree playful, and under the 
influence of thoſe principles of affociation which commonly take 
place when we are careleſs and diſengaged. Every perſon muſt. 
be offended with the ſecond line of the following couplet, which 
forms part of a very ſublime deſcription of the Divine power :. 


« Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
«. As full, as perfect, in a Hair as Heart.“ 
Ess Av on Man, Ep. 1. 


I HAVE already ſaid, that the view of the ſubject which F 
propoſe to take, does not require a complete enumeration of our 
principles of aſſociation. There is, however, an important diftinc- 
tion among them, to which I ſhall have occaſion frequently to 


refer; and which, ſo far as I know, has not hitherto attracted the 
3 | notice 
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notice of philoſophers. The relations upon which ſome of them 
are founded, are perfectly obvious to the mind; thoſe which are 
the foundation of others, are diſcovered only: in conſequence of 
particular efforts of attention. Of the former kind, are the 
relations of Reſemblance and Analogy, of Vicinity in time and 
place, and thoſe which ariſe from accidental coincidences in the 
ſound. of different words. Theſe, in general, connect our thoughts 
together, when they are ſuffered to take their natural courſe, and 
when we are conſcious of little or no active exertion. Of the latter 
kind, is the relation of premiſes and conſequences, and thoſe others, 
which regulate the train of thought in the mind of the philoſo- 
pher, when he is engaged in a particular inveſtigation. 


THe facility with which ideas are aſſociated in the mind, 1s 
very different in different individuals: a circumſtance which, as 
1 ſhall afterwards ſhew, lays the foundation of remarkable varie- 
ties among men, both in reſpect of genius and of character. I 
am inclined, too, to think that, in the other ſex (probably in 
conſequence of early education) ideas are more eaſily aſſociated 
together, than in the minds of men, Hence the livelineſs 
of their fancy, and. the ſuperiority they poſſeſs in epiſtolary 
writing, and in thoſe kinds of poetry, in which the prin- 
cipal recommendations are, eaſe of thought and expreſſion. 
Hence, too, the facility with which they contract or loſe habits, 
and accommodate their minds to new ſituations; and, I may 
add, the diſpoſition they have to that ſpecies of ſuperſtition 
which is founded on accidental combinations of circumſtances, 
The influence which this facility of aſſociation has on the power 


of taſte, ſhall be afterwards conſidered, 
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SECTION III. 


Of the Power which the Mind has over the Train of its 
| © Thoughts. | 


thoughts, if I may ule the expreſſion, is made to paſs 
through the mind while we are awake. Sometimes the current 
18 interrupted, and the thoughts diverted into a new channel, 
in conſequence of the ideas ſuggeſted by other men, or of the 
objects of perception with which we are ſurrounded. So com- 
pletely, however, is the mind in this particular ſubjected to 
phyſical laws, that it has been juſtly obſerved , we cannot, by 


an effort of our will, call up any one thought; and that the 


train of our ideas depends on cauſes which operate in a manner 
inexplicable by us. | 


THis obſervation, although it has been cenſured as paradoxi- 
cal, is almoſt ſelf-evident; for to call up a particular thought, 


. ſuppoſes it to be already in the mind. As I ſhall have 


frequent occaſion, however, to refer to the obſervation 


afterwards, I ſhall endeavour to obviate the only objection 


* By Lord Kalus, and others. 
| P p which, 


NV means of the Aſſociation of Ideas, a conſtant current of 
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C H A P. which, I think, can reaſonably be urged againſt it ; and which 
323 is founded on that operation of the mind which 1 is commonly 


called recollection or intentional memory. 


Ir is evident, that before we attempt to recollect the particular 
circumſtances of any event, that event in general muſt have been 
an obje& of our attention, We remember the outlines of 
the ſtory, but cannot at firft give a complete account of it. 
If we wiſh to recal theſe circumſtances, there are only two 
ways in which we can proceed. We muſt either form different 
ſuppoſitions, and then conſider which of theſe tallies beſt with 
the other circumſtances of the event; or, by revolving in our 
mind the circumſtances we remember, we muſt endeavour to 


excite the recollection of the other circumſtances aſſociated with 


them. The firſt of theſe proceſſes is, properly ſpeaking, an 
inference of reaſon, and plainly furniſhes no exception to the 
doctrine already delivered. We have an inſtance of the other 
mode of recollection, when we are at a loſs for the beginning 
of a ſentence in reciting a compoſition that we do not perfectly 
remember; in which caſe we naturally repeat over, two or 
three times, the concluding words of the preceding ſentence, in 
order to call up the other words which uſed to be connected 
with them in the memory. In this inſtance, it is evident, that 
the circumſtances we deſire to remember, are not recalled to the 
mind in immediate conſequence of an exertion of volition, but 
are ſuggeſted by ſome other circumſtances with which they are 
connected, independently of our will, by the laws of our con- 
ſtitution. 


Nor- 
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NoTwWITHSTANDING, however, the immediate dependence of H, A f- 
the train of our thoughts on the laws of aſſociation, it muſt noe(·ä 
be imagined that the will poſſeſſes no influence over it. This in- 
fluence, indeed, is not exerciſed directly and immediately, as we 
are apt to ſuppoſe, on a ſuperficial view of the ſubject: but it is, 
nevertheleſs, very extenſive in its effects; and the different de- 
grees in which it is poſſeſſed by different individuals, conſtitute 
ſome of the moſt ſtriking inequalities among men, in point of 
intellectual capacity. 


Or the powers which the mind poſſeſſes over the train of its 
thoughts, the moſt obvious is its power of ſingling out any one of 
them at pleaſure ; of detaining it; and of making it a particular 
object of attention. By doing ſo, we.not only ſtop the ſucceſſion 
that would otherwiſe take place; but, in conſequence of 'our 
bringing to view the leſs obvious relations among our ideas, 
we frequently divert the current of our thoughts into a new 
channel. If, for example, when I am indolent and inac- 
tive, the name of Sir Iſaac Newton accidentally occur to me, 
it will perhaps ſuggeſt, one after another, the names of ſome 
other eminent mathematicians and aſtronomers, or of ſome of 
his illuſtrious cotemporaries and friends: and a number of them 
may pals in review before me, without engaging my curioſity in 
any conſiderable degree. In a different ſtate of mind, the name 
of Newton will lead my thoughts to the principal incidents 
of his life, and the more ſtriking features of his character: 
or, if my mind be ardent and vigorous, will lead my attention to 
the ſublime diſcoveries he made; and gradually engage me in 

MY © fome 
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by * P. ſome philoſophical inveſtigation. To every object, there are 
L=—a—S others which bear obvious and ſtriking relations; and others, 


alſo, whoſe relation to it does not readily occur to us, unleſs 
we dwell upon it for ſome time, and place it before us in differ- 


ent points of view. 


Bor the principal power we poſſeſs over the train of our ideas, 
is founded on the influence which our habits of thinking have 
on the laws of Aſſociation; an influence which is ſo great, 
that we may often form a pretty ſhrewd judgment concerning 
a man's prevailing turn of thought, from the tranſitions 'he 
makes in converſation or in writing. It is well known, too, 
that, by means of habit, a particular aſſociating principle may 
be ſtrengthened to ſuch a degree, as to give us a command of 
all the different ideas in our mind, which have a certain relation 
to each other; ſo that when any one of the claſs occurs to us, 
we have almoſt a certainty that it will ſuggeſt the reſt, What 
confidence in his own powers, muſt a ſpeaker poſſeſs, when 
he riſes without premeditation, in a popular aſſembly, to amuſe 
his audience with a lively or an humorous ſpeech! Such a 
confidence, it is evident, can only arife from a long experi- 
ence of the ſtrength of particular aſſociating principles. 


To how great a degree this part of our conſtitution may 
be influenced by habit, appears from fats which are fami- 
liar to every one. A man who has an ambition to become a 
punſter, ſeldom or never fails in the attainment of his object; 


chat is, he ſeldom or never fail in acquiring a power which 
other 
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other men have not, of ſummoning up, on a particular occaſion, © HA P. 


a number of words different from each other in meaning, and 
reſembling each other more or leſs in ſound. ' I am inclined 
to think that even genuine wit is a habit acquired in a ſimilar 
way ; and that, although ſome individuals may, from natural 
conſtitution, be more fitted than others to acquire this habit ; 
it is founded in every caſe on a peculiarly ſtrong aſſociation 
among certain claſſes of our ideas, which gives the perſon 
who poſſeſſes it, a command over thoſe ideas which is denied 
to ordinary men. But there is no inſtance in which the 
effect of habits of aſſociation is more remarkable, than in, 
thoſe men who poſſeſs a. facility of rhyming. That a man 
ſhould be able to expreſs his thoughts perſpicuouſly and ele- 
gantly, under the reſtraints which rhyme impoſes, would ap- 
pear to be incredible, if we did not know it to be fact. Such a 
power implies a wonderful command both of ideas and of ex- 
preſſions; and yet daily experience ſhews, that it may be 
gained with very little practice. Pope tells us with reſpe& to 
himſelf, that he could expreſs himſelf not only more conciſely, 
but more eaſily, in rhyme than in proſe . | 


Nor is it only in theſe trifling accompliſhments that we may 


trace the influence of habits of aſſociation. In every inſtance 
of invention, either in the fine arts, in the mechanical arts, or 


* « When habit is once gained, nothing ſo eaſy as practice. Cicero writes, 
„that Antipater the Sidonian could pour forth hexameters extempore; and 
cc that, whenever he choſe to verſify, words followed him of courſe. We may 
« add to Antipater, the antient rhapſodiſts of the Greeks, and the modern im- 
% proviſatori of the Italians.” _ Harkas's Phil. Inq. 109, 110. i 
In 
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in the ſciences, there is ſome new idea, or ſome new combina- 
tion of ideas, brought to light by the inventor. This, un- 


doubtedly, may often happen in a way which he is unable to 
explain; that is, his invention may be ſuggeſted to him by 


ſome lucky thought, the origin of which he is unable to trace. 


But when a man poſſeſſes a habitual fertility of invention in 
any particular art or ſcience, and can rely, with confidence, on 
his inventive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert 
them, he muſt have acquired, by previous habits of ſtudy, a 
command over certain claſſes of his ideas, which enables him, 
at pleaſure, to bring them under his review. The illuſtration 
of theſe ſubjects will, I flatter myſelf, throw light on ſome pro- 
ceſſes of the mind, which are not in general well underſtood : 
and I ſhall, accordingly, in the following Section, offer a few 
hints, with reſpe& to thoſe habits of aſſociation which are the 
foundation of wit ; of the power of rhyming ; of poetical fancy ; 
and of invention in matters of ſcience, 


r 
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SECTION IV. 
Hluyftrations of the Doctrine ſtated in the preceding Section. 


I. Of Wit. 


AC CORDING to Locke, Wit conſiſts © in the aſſemblage 

of ideas; and putting thoſe together with quickneſs 
and variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or con- 
“ gruity *.“ I would add to this definition, (rather by way of 
explanation than amendment,) that Wit implies a power of call- 
ing up at pleaſure the ideas which it combines: and I am 
inclined to believe, that the entertainment which it gives to the 
hearer, is founded, in a conſiderable degree, on his ſurpriſe, at 
the command which the man of wit has acquired over a part of 
the conſtitution, which is ſo little ſubject to the will. 


THAT the effect of wit depends partly, at leaſt, on the cir- 
cumſtance now mentioned, appears evidently from this, that 
we are more pleaſed with a bon mot, which occurs in con- 


verſation, than with one in print; and that we never fail to 


receive diſguſt from wit, when we ſuſpe& it to be preme- 
ditated. The pleaſure, too, we receive from wit, is heightened, 
when the original idea is ſtarted by one perſon, and the related 
idea by another. Dr. Campbell has remarked, that, a witty 
« repartee is infinitely more pleaſing, than a witty attack; and 


* Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book ii. chap. 11. 
13 | 6 that 
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O 1 5 that an alluſion will appear excellent when thrown out ex- 
c © tempore in converſation, which would be deemed execrable 
« jn print.” In all theſe caſes, the wit conſidered abſolutely 
is the ſame. The relations which are diſcovered between the 
compared ideas are equally new: and yet, as ſoon as we ſuſ- 
pect that the wit was premeditated, the pleaſure we receive 
from it is infinitely diminiſhed. Inſtances indeed may be men- 
tioned, in which we are pleaſed with contemplating an unex- 
' pected relation between ideas, without any reference to the habits 
of aſſociation in the mind of the perſon who diſcovered it. A 
bon mot produced at the game of croſs-purpoſes, would not fail to 
create amuſement ; but in ſuch cafes, our pleaſure ſeems chiefly 
to ariſe from the ſurpriſe we feel at ſo extraordinary a coincidence 
between a queſtion and an anſwer coming from perſons who had 


no direct communication with each other. 


* eee. „ 


I BEFORE obſerved, that the pleaſure we receive from wit is 
increaſed, when the two ideas between which the relation is diſ- 
covered, are ſuggeſted by different perſons. In the caſe of a 
bon mot occurring in converſation, the reaſon of this is abund- 
antly obvious; becauſe, when the related ideas are ſuggeſted by 
different perſons, we have a proof that the wit was not preme- 
ditated. But even in a written compoſition, we are much more 
delighted when the ſubject was furniſhed to the author by ano- 

8 ther perſon, than when he chuſes the topic on which he is to diſ- 
play his wit. How much would the pleaſure we receive from the 
Key to the Lock be diminiſhed, if we ſuſpected that the author 
had the key in view when he wrote that poem ; and that he 
introduced ſome expreſſions, in order to furniſh a ſubject for 
7 | the 
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the wit of the commentator? How totally would it deſtroy the © 1 2 P. 
pleaſure we receive from a parody on a poem, if we ſuſpeQted won 


that both were productions of the ſame author? The truth 
ſeems to be, that when both the related ideas are ſuggeſted by 
the ſame perſon, we have not a very ſatisfactory proof of any 
thing uncommon in the intellectual habits of the author. We 
may ſuſpect that both ideas occurred to him at the ſame time; 
and we know that in the dulleſt and moſt phlegmatic minds, 
ſuch extraordinary aſſociations will ſometimes take place. But 
when the ſubject of the wit is furniſhed by one perſon, and the 
wit ſuggeſted by another, we have a proof, not only that the 
author's mind abounds with ſuch ſingular affociations, but that 
he has his wit perfectly at command, 


As an additional confirmation of theſe obſervations, we may 
remark, that the more an author is limited by his ſubject, the 
more we are pleaſed with his wit. And, therefore, the effect 
of wit does not ariſe ſolely from the unexpected relations which 
it preſents to the mind, but ariſes, in part, from the ſurpriſe it 
excites at thoſe intellectual habits which give it birth. It is 


evident, that the more the author is circumſcribed in the choice 
of his materials, the greater muſt be the command which he 


has acquired over thoſe aſſociating principles an which wit 
depends, and of conſequence, according to the foregoing doc- 
trine, the greater muſt be the ſurpriſe and the pleaſure which 
his wit produces. In Addiſon's celebrated verſes to Sir God- 
frey Kneller on his picture of George the Firſt, in which he 
compares the painter to Phidias, and the ſubjects of his pencil 
to the Grecian Deities, the range of the Poet's wit was neceſ- 
farily confined within very narrow bounds ; and what princi- 


2 pally 
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ds ned. delights us in that performance is, the ſurpriſing eaſe and 
—  felicity with which he runs the parallel between the Engliſh | 


| hiſtory and the Greek mythology. 
the following paſſage contains, there is not one, taken ſingly, 


of very extraordinary merit; and yet the effect of the whole 
is uncommonly great, from the ſingular power of combination, 
which ſo long and ſo difficult an exertion diſcovers. 


Of all the alluſions which 


« Wiſe Phidias thus, his ſkill to prove, 
« Thro' many a god advanced to Jove, 
« And tavght the poliſh'd rocks to ſhine 
« With airs and lineaments divine, 5 
cc Till Greece amaz'd and half afraid, | 
« Th' aſſembled Deities ſurvey'd. 
« Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there ; 
« Old Saturn, too, with up- caſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies ; 
e And mighty Mars for war renown'd, 
© In adamantine armour frown'd ; 
« By him the childleſs Goddels roſe, 
« Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 
« Her twiſted threads; the web ſhe ſtrung, 
© And o'er a loom of marble hung; 
«© Thetis, the troubled ocean's queen, 
« Match'd with a mortal next was ſeen, 
„ Reclining on a funeral urn, 
« Her ſhort-lived darling fon to mourn ; 


o 


A 


A 


c 


A 


The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew 


« The Titan-race, a rebel crew, 
© That from a hundred hills ally'd, 
*« In impious league their King defy'd.“ 


ACCORDING 
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ACCORDING to the view which I have given of the nature of © * P. 
Wit, it preſuppoſes not only peculiar habits of affociation, but a « — 
mind ſtored with a great variety of ideas: and, accordingly, | 

it has been remarked by Dr. Warton *, that © the chief of 

* thoſe who have excelled in works of wit and humour, have 

© been men of extenſive learning.” He inſtances Lucian, Cer- 


vantes, Quevedo, Rabelais, Butler, and the members of the ; 
Scriblerus club. | 


Es 


II. Of Rhyme. 


THE pleaſure we receive from rhyme, ſeems alſo to ariſe, 
partly, from our ſurpriſe at the command which the Poet muſt 
have acquired over the train of his ideas, in order to be able to 
expreſs himſelf with elegance, and the appearance of eaſe, under 
the reſtraint which rhyme impoſes. In witty or in humorous 
performances, this ſurpriſe ſerves to enliven that which the wit 
or the humour produces, and renders its effects more ſenſible. 
How flat do the livelieſt and moſt ludicrous thoughts appear 
in blank verſe? And how wonderfully is the wit of Pope 
heightened, by the eaſy and happy rhymes in which it- is 
expreſſed ? : 


IT muſt not, however, be imagined, either in the caſe of 
wit or of rhyme, that the pleaſure ariſes ſolely from our ſurpriſe 
at the uncommon habits of aſſociation which the author diſco- 
vers. In the former caſe, there muſt be preſented to the mind, 


Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of Pork. 
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an unexpected analogy or relation between different ideas: and 
perhaps other circumftances muſt concur to render the wit per- 
fect. If the combination has no other merit than that of bring- 
ing together two ideas which never met before, we may be 
ſurpriſed at its oddity, but we do not conſider it as a proof of 
wit. On the contrary, the want of any analogy or relation 
between the combined ideas, leads us to ſuſpect, that the one 
did not ſuggeſt the other, in conſequence of any habits of 
aſſociation ; but that the two were brought together by 
ſtudy, or by mere accident. All that I affirm is, that when the 
analogy or relation is pleaſing in itſelf, our pleaſure is heigh- 
tened by our ſurpriſe at the author's habits of affociation when 
compared with our own. In the caſe of Rhyme, too, there 
is undoubtedly a certain degree of pleaſure ariſing from the 
recurrence of the ſame ſound. We frequently obſerve chil- 
dren amule themſelves with repeating over ſingle words which 
rhyme together : and the lower people, who derive little plea- 
ſure from poetry, excepting in ſo far as it affects the ear, are ſo 
pleaſed with the echo of the rhymes, that when they read 
verſes where it is not perfect, they are apt to ſupply the Poet's 
defects, by violating the common rules of pronunciation. This 
pleaſure, however, is heightened by our admiration at the mi- 
raculous powers which the Poet muſt have acquired over the 
train of his ideas, and over all the various modes of expreſſion 
which the language affords, in order to convey inſtruction and 
entertainment, without tranſgreſſing the eſtabliſhed laws of 
regular verſification. In ſome of the lower kinds of poetry; for 
example, in acroſtics, and in the lines which are adapted to 

ä 3 | bouts-= 
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bouts-rimes, the merit lies entirely in this command of © HA f. 
thought and expreſſion; or in other words, in a command of 
ideas founded on extraordinary habits of affociation. Even 

ſome authors of a ſuperior claſs, occaſionally ſhew an inclination 

to diſplay their knack at rhyming, by introducing, at the end 
of the firſt line of a couplet, ſome word to which the language 
hardly affords a correſponding found. Swift, in his more trifling 
pieces, abounds with inſtances of this; and in Hudibras, when 
the author uſes his double and triple rhymes, many couplets- 
have no merit whatever but what ariſes from difficulty of 
execution. 


Tux pleaſure we receive from rhyme in ſerious compoſitions, 
ariſes from a combination of different circumſtances which my 
preſent ſubject does not lead me to inveſtigate particularly *, I 
am perſuaded, however, that it ariſes, in part, from our ſur- 


7 


In Elegiac poetry, the recurrence of the ſame ſound, and the uniformity in 
the ſtructure of the verſification which this neceſſarily occaſions, are peculiarly 
ſuited to the inactivity of the mind, and to the ſlo and equable ſucceſſion of its 
ideas, when under the influence of tender or melancholy paſſions; and, ac- 
cordingly, in ſuch caſes, even the Latin poets, though the genius of their 
language be very ill fitted for compoſitions in rhyme, occaſionally indulge theme. 
ſelves in ſomething very nearly approaching to it, 


. Wy. P 2.4 


1 


« Memnona fi mater, mater ploravit Achillem, 
« Et tangant magnas triſtia fata Deas; 

« Flebilis indignos Elegeia ſolve capillos, 

« Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit.“ 


Many other inſtances of the ſame kind might be produced from the Elegiac 
verſes of Ovid and Tibullus. 


priſe 
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8 convey his thoughts with eaſe and beauty, notwithſtanding the 


narrow limits within which his choice of expreſſion is confined. 
One proof of this is, that if there appear any mark of conſtraint, 
either in the ideas or in the expreſſion, our pleaſure is propor- 

tionally diminiſhed. The thoughts muſt ſeem to ſuggeſt each 
other, and the rhymes to be only an accidental circumſtance. 


The ſame remark may be made on the meaſure of the verſe. 


When in its greateſt perfection, it does not appear to be the 
reſult of labour, but to be dictated by nature, or prompted by 
inſpiration. In Pope's beſt verſes, the idea is expreſſed with as 
little inverſion of ſtyle, and with as much conciſeneſs, pre- 
ciſion, and propriety, as the author could have attained, had 
he been writing proſe : without any apparent exertion on his 
part, the words ſeem ſpontaneoully to arrange themſelves in the 


moſt muſical numbers. 


« While ſtill a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
« I liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


This facility of verſification, it is true, may be, and probably is, 


in moſt caſes, only apparent: and it is reaſonable to think, 
that in the moſt perfect poetical productions, not only the choice 
of words, but the choice of ideas, is influenced by the rhymes. 
In a proſe compoſition, the author holds on in a direct courſe, 
according to the plan he has previouſly formed ; but in a poem, 
the rhymes which occur to him are perpetually diverting him 
to the right hand or to the left, by ſuggeſting ideas which do 


not naturally riſe out of his ſubject. This, I preſume, is But- 


ler 8 meaning in the following couplet : 


« Rhymes 
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« Rhymes the rudder are of verſes | 
«© With which, like ſhips, they ſteer their courſes,” 


But 1 this may be the caſe in fact, the Poet muſt em- 
ploy all his art to conceal it: inſomuch that, if he finds him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity to introduce, on account of the rhymes, 
a ſuperfluous idea, or an awkward expreſſion, he muſt place it 
in the firſt line of the couplet, and not in the ſecond; for the 
reader, naturally preſuming that the lines were compoſed in the 


order in which the author arranges them, is more apt to ſuſpect 


the ſecond line to be accommodated to the firſt, than the firſt to 
the ſecond. And this flight arrtifice is, in general, ſufficient to 
impoſe on that degree of attention with which poetry is read. 
Who can doubt that, in the following lines, Pope wrote the firſt 
for the ſake of the ſecond? 


« A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod 6 
« An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God.” 


Were the firſt of theſe lines, or a line equally unmeaning, 
placed laſt, the couplet would "ORR appeared execrable to a per- 
ſon of the moſt moderate taſte. 


Ir affords a ſtrong confirmation of the foregoing obſervations, 


that the Poets of ſome nations have delighted in the practice of 
alliteration, as well as of rhyme, and have even conſidered it 
as an eſſential circumſtance in verſification. Dr. Beattie ob- 
ſerves, that ſome antient Engliſh poems are more diſtinguiſhed 
„by alliteration, than by any other poetical contrivance. In 


* the works of Langland, even when no regard is had te 
« rhyme, 


you 
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C HA F. „ rhyme, and but little to a rude ſort of anapeſtic meaſure, it 


8 © ſeems to have been a rule, that three worda. at leaſt, of each 


* line ſhould begin with the ſame letter.“ A late author 


informs us, that, in the Icelandic poetry, aliffcracion 3 is conſi- 


dered as a circumſtance no leſs eſſential than rhyme *®. He 
mentions alſo ſeveral other reſtraints, which muſt add won- 
derfully to the difficulty of verſification; and which appear to 
us to be perfectly arbitrary and capricious. If that really be the 
caſe, the whole pleaſure of the reader or hearer ariſes from his 
ſurpriſe at the facility of the Poet's compoſition under theſe 
complicated reſtraints ; that is, from his ſurpriſe at the command 
which the Poet has acquired over his thoughts and expreſſions. 
In our rhyme, I acknowledge, that the coincidence of ſound is 
agreeable in itſelf ; and only affirm, that the pleaſure which the 
ear receives from it, is heightened by the other conſideration, 


III. Of Poetical Fancy. 


THERE is another habit of aſſociation, which, in ſome 
men, is very remarkable; that which is the foundation of 
Poetical Fancy : a talent which agrees with Wit in fome cir- 
enmftances, but which differs from it eſſentially in others. 


* «© The Icelandic poetry requires two things; viz. words with the ſame 
« initial letters, and words of the ſame ſound. It was divided into ſtanzas, 
e each of which conſiſted of four couplets; and each of theſe couplets was 
«© again compoſed of two hemiſticks, of which every one contained fix ſyl- 
« lables; and it was not allowed to augment this number, except in caſes of the 
« greateſt neceſſity. gee Vax TROLL's Letters on Iceland, p. 208. 
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THz pleaſure we receive from Wit, agrees in one particular C 9 
with the pleaſure which ariſes from poetical alluſions; that in ME. 


both caſes we are pleaſed with contemplating an analogy between 
two different ſubjects. But they differ in this, that the man of 


Wit has no other aim than to combine analogous ideas“; whereas 


no alluſion can, with propriety, have a place in en poetry, 
unleſs it either illuſtrate or adorn the principal ſubject. If it 
has both theſe recommendations, the alluſion is perfect. If it 
has neither, as is often the caſe with the alluſions of Cowley 
and of Young, the Fancy of the Poet degenerates into Wit. 


Ir theſe obſervations be well-founded, they ſuggeſt a rule 
with reſpect to poetical alluſions, which has not always been 
ſufficiently attended to. It frequently happens, that two ſub- 
jects bear an analogy to each other in more reſpects than one; 
and where ſuch can be found, they undoubtedly furniſh the 
moſt favourable of all occaſions for the diſplay of Wit. But, in 
ſerious poetry, I am inclined to think, that however ſtriking 
theſe analogies may be ; and although each of them might, with 
propriety, be made the foundation of a ſeparate alluſion ; it is 
improper, in the courſe of the ſame alluſion, to include more 


than one of them; as, by doing ſo, an author diſcovers an 


affectation of Wit, or a deſire of tracing analogies, inſtead of 
illuſtrating or adorning the ſubject of his compoſition. 


I FORMERLY defined Fancy to be a power of aſſociating ideas 


according to relations of reſemblance and analogy. This defi- 


4-3 ſpeak here of pure and unmixed wit, and not of wit, blended, as it is 
moſt commonly, with ſome degree of humour, 
| Rr nition 
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oo near to that given of Wit. In order to diſcover the neceſ- 


ſary limitations, we ſhall conſider what the circumſtances are, 
which pleaſe us in poetical alluſions. As theſe alluſions are 
ſuggeſted by Fancy, and are the moſt ſtriking inſtances in 
which it diſplays itſelf, the received rules of Critics with reſpect 
to them, may throw ſome light on the mental power which 


gives them birth. 


1. AN alluſion pleaſes, by illuſtrating a ſubject comparatively 
obſcure. Hence, I apprehend, it will be found, that alluſions from 
the intellectual world to the material, are more pleaſing, than 
from the material world to the intellectual. Maſon, in his Ode 
to Memory, compares the influence of that faculty over our ideas, 


to the authority of a general over his troops : 


| ce thou, whoſe ſway 
« The throng'd ideal hoſts obey ; 
« Who bidſt their ranks now vaniſh, now appear, 
« Flame in the van, or darken in the rear.” 


Would the alluſion have been equally pleaſing, from a general 
marſhalling his ſoldiers, to Memory and the ſucceſſion of 


ideas ? 


Tu effect of a literal and ſpiritleſs tranſlation of a work of 
genius, has been compared to that of the figures which we ſee, 
when we look at the wrong fide of a beautiful piece of tapeſtry. 


The alluſion is ingenious and happy ; but the pleaſure which 
| "= we 
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we receive from it ariſes, not merely from the analogy which it © 1 
preſents to us, but from the illuſtration which it affords of the Conn 
author's idea, No one, ſurely, in ſpeaking of a piece of tapeſtry, | 
would think of comparing the difference between its ſides, to 

that between an original compoſition and a literal tranſlation ! 


CICERO, and after him Mr. Locke, in illuſtrating the diffi- 
culty of attending to the ſubjects of our conſciouſneſs, have com- 
pared the Mind to the Eye, which fees every object around it, 

but is inviſible to itſelf. To have compared the eye, in this 
reſpect, to the mind, would have been abſurd. | 


MR. Popz's compariſon of the progreſs of youthful curioſity, 
in the purſuits of ſcience, to that of a traveller among the Alps, 
has been much, and juſtly, admired. How would the beauty of 

the alluſion have been diminiſhed, if the Alps had furniſhed the 
original ſubject, and not the illuſtration ! 


BuT although this rule holds, in general, I acknow- 
ledge, that inſtances may be produced, from our moſt 
celebrated poetical performances, of alluſions from material 
objects, both to the intellectual and the moral worlds. Thele, 
however, are comparatively few in number, and are not to 
be found in deſcriptive or in didaQic works; but in compoſi- 
tions written under the influence of ſome particular paſſion, or 
which are meant to expreſs ſome peculiarity in the mind of 

the author. Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with 
many misfortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every phy- 
ſical event, and every appearance of nature; becauſe his atten- 
Rr 2 tion 
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A F. tion dwells more habitually on human life and conduct, than on 
. dee material objects around him. This is the caſe with the 


baniſhed Duke, in Shakeſpeare's As you like it, who, in the 
language of that Poet, 


« Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
« Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing.“ 


But this is plainly a diſtempered ſtate of the mind; and the 
alluſions pleaſe us, not ſo much by the analogies they preſent to 
us, as by the picture they give of the character of the perſon 


to whom they have occurred. 


2. AN alluſion pleaſes, by preſenting a new and beautiful image 
to the mind. The analogy or the reſemblance between this 
image and the principal ſubje&, is agreeable of itſelf, and is 
indeed neceſſary, to furniſh an apology for the tranſition which 
the writer makes; but the pleaſure is wonderfully heightened, 
when the new image thus preſented is a beautiful one. The 
following alluſion, in one of Mr. Home's Tragedies, appears to 
me to unite almoſt every excellence : 


“ Hope and fear, alternate, ſway'd his breaſt ; 
« Like light and ſhade upon a waving field, 

« Courlſing each other, when the flying clouds 

« Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun.” 


HERE the analogy is remarkably perfect; not only between 


light and hope, and between darkneſs and fear; but between 
the 
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the rapid Aale of light and ſhade, and the momentary C * P. 
influences of theſe oppoſite emotions: and, at the ſame time,. 


the new image which is preſented to us, is- one of the moſt 
beautiful and ſtriking in nature. 


TE foregoing obſervations ſuggeſt a reaſon why the prin- 
cipal ſtores of Fancy are commonly ſuppoſed to be. borrowed 


from the material world. Wit has a more extenſive province, 


and delights to make new combinations, whatever be the nature 
of the compared ideas: but the favourite excurſions. of Fancy, 
are from intellectual and moral ſubjects to the appearances with 
which our ſenſes are converſant. The truth is, that ſuch allu- 


ſions pleaſe more than any others in poetry. According to this 


limited idea of Fancy, it preſuppoſes, where it is poſſeſſed in 
an eminent degree, an extenſive obſervation of natural objects, 
and a mind ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions from them. It is 
thus only that a ſtock of images can be acquired; and that theſe 
images will be ready to preſent themſelves, whenever any ana- 
logous ſubje& occurs. And hence probably it is, that poetical 
genius is almoſt always united with an exquiſite ſenſibility to the 


beauties of nature. 


BEFORE leaving the ſubject of Fancy, it may not be im- 


proper to remark, that its two qualities are, livelineſs and 
luxuriancy. The word /vely refers to the quickneſs of the 
aſſociation. The word rich or luxuriant to the variety of aſſo- 


ciated ideas. 


IV. Of 
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IV. Of Invention in the Arts and Sciences. 


TO theſe powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention in 
the Arts and Sciences has a ſtriking reſemblance. Like them 
it implies a command over certain claſſes of ideas, which, in 
ordinary men, are not equally ſubject to the will: and like 
them, too, it is the reſult of acquired habits, and not the origi- 


nal gift of nature, 


Or the proceſs of the mind in ſcientific invention, I propoſe 
afterwards to treat fully, under the article of Reaſoning ; and I 
ſhall therefore confine myſelf at preſent to a few detached re- 


marks upon ſome views of the ſubject which are ſuggeſted by 


the foregoing inquiries. 


BEFORE we proceed, it may be proper to take notice of the 
diſtinction between Invention and Diſcovery. The object of 
the former, as has been frequently remarked, is to produce 
ſomething which had no exiſtence before ; that of the latter, to 
bring to light ſomething which did exiſt, but which was 
concealed from common obſervation. Thus we ſay, Otto 
Guerricke invented the air-pump ; Sanctorius invented the 
thermometer; Newton and Gregory invented the reflecting 
teleſcope: Galileo diſcovered the ſolar ſpots; and Harvey 
diſcovered the circulation of the blood. It appears, therefore, 
that improvements in the Arts are properly called inventions ; 
and that facts brought to light by means of obſervation, are 


properly called di/coveries. 
AGREEABLE 
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AGREFABLE to this analogy, is the uſe which we make of 0 H A. p. 
theſe words, when we apply them to ſubjects purely intellectual. kñ 


As truth is eternal and immutable, and has no dependence on our 
belief or diſbelief of it, a perſon who brings to light a truth 
formerly unknown, is ſaid to make a diſcovery. A perſon, on 


the other hand, who contrives a new method of diſcovering 
truth, is called an inventor. Pythagoras, we ſay, diſcovered 
the forty-ſeventh propoſition of Euclid's firſt book; Newton 
diſcovered the binomial theorem : but he invented the method 


of prime and ultimate ratios; and he invented the method of 


fluxions, 


In general, every advancement in knowledge is conſidered 
as a diſcovery; every contrivance by which we produce an 
effect, or accompliſh an end, is conſidered as an invention. 
Diſcoveries in ſcience, therefore, unleſs they are made by acci- 
dent, imply the exerciſe of invention; and, accordingly, the 
word invention is commonly uſed to expreſs originality of 
genius in the Sciences, as well as in the Arts, It is in this 
general ſenſe that I employ it in the following obſervations. 


IT was before remarked, that in every inſtance of invention, 


there is ſome new idea, or ſome new combination of ideas, 


which is brought to light by the inventor ; and that, although 
this may ſometimes happen, in a way which he is unable to 
explain, yet when a man poſſeſſes an habitual fertility of inven- 
tion in any particular Art or Science, and can rely, with con- 
fidence, on his inventive powers, whenever he is called upon 


to exert them; he muſt have acquired, by previous habits of 
ſtudy, 
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C H AP. ſtudy, a command over thoſe claſſes of his ideas, which are 
w—— ſubſervient to the particular effort that he wiſhes to make. In 


what manner this command is acquired, it is not poſſible, per- 
haps, to explain completely ; but it appears to me to be chiefly 


in the two following ways. In the firſt place, by his habits of 


ſpeculation, he may have arranged his knowledge in ſuch a a 
manner as may render it eaſy for him to combine, at pleaſure, 
all the various ideas in his mind, which have any relation to 
the ſubject about which he is occupied: or ſecondly, he may 
have learned by experience, certain general rules, by means of 
which, he can direct the train of his thoughts into thoſe chan- 
nels in which the ideas he is in queſt of may be moſt likely to 


occur to him. 


1. THE former of theſe obſervations, I ſhall not ſtop to 
illuſtrate particularly, at preſent ; as the ſame ſubject will occur 
afterwards, under the article of Memory, It is ſufficient for 
my purpoſe, in this Chapter, to remark, that as habits of ſpecu- 
lation have a tendency to claſſify our ideas, by leading us to refer 


particular facts and particular truths to general principles; and 


as it is from an approximation and compariſon of related ideas, 
that new diſcoveries in moſt inſtances reſult ; the knowledge of 
the philoſopher, even ſuppoſing that it is not more extenſive, is 
arranged in a manner much more favourable to invention, than 


in a mind unaccuſtomed to ſyſtem. 


How much invention depends on a proper combination of + 
the materials of our knowledge, appears from the reſources 


which occur to men of the loweſt degree of ingenuity, when 
they 
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they are preſſed by any alarming difficulty and FREY and C. N AF. 


from the unexpected exertions made by very ordinary charac- 


ters, when called to ſituations which rouſe their latent powers. 
In ſuch caſes, I take for granted, that neceſſity operates in pro- 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention of the 
mind to one ſet of ideas; by leading us to view theſe in every 
light, and to combine them variouſly with each other. As the 


ſame idea may be connected with an infinite variety of others 


by different relations; it may, according to circumſtances, at 
one time, ſuggeſt one of theſe ideas, and, at another time, a 


different one. When we dwell long on the ſame idea, we ob- 


tain all the others to which it 1s any way related, and thus are 
furniſhed with materials on which our powers of judgment and 
reaſoning may be employed. The effect of the diviſion of 
labour, in multiplying mechanical contrivances, is to be ex- 
plained partly on the ſame principle. It limits the attention to 
a particular ſubject, and familiariſes to the mind all the poſſible 
combinations of ideas which have any relation to it. 


TESE obſervations ſuggeſt a remarkable difference between 
Invention and Wit. The former depends, in moſt inſtances, on a 


combination of thoſe ideas, which are connected by the leſs ob- 


vious principles of aſſociation; and it may be called forth in almoſt 
any mind by the preſſure of external circumſtances. The ideas 
which muſt be combined, in order to produce the latter, are 
chiefly luch as are aſſociated by thoſe ſlighter connexions which 
take place when the mind is careleſs and diſengaged. If you 
« have real wit,” ſays Lord Cheſterfield, © it will flow ſpon- 


& taneouſly, and you need not aim at it; for in that caſe, the 


11 “% rule 


V. 
4 


LAY P * 
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CHAP. & rule of the goſpel is reverſed; and it will prove, ſeek and 


Y; 
2 * you ſhall not find.” Agreeably to this obſervation, wit is pro- 


moted by a certain degree of intoxication, which prevents the 
exerciſe of that attention, which is neceſſary for invention in 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that thoſe who have the 
reputation of Wits, are commonly men confident in their own 


powers, who allow the train of their ideas to follow, in a great 


meaſure, its natural courſe; and hazard, in company, every 
thing, good or bad, that occurs to them. Men of modeſty and 
taſte ſeldom attempt wit in a promiſcuous ſociety; or if they 
are forced to make ſuch an exertion, they are ſeldom ſucceſsful. 
Such men, however, in the circle of their friends, to whom 
they can unboſom themſelves without reſerve, are frequently 
the moſt amuſing and the moſt intereſting. of companions ; as 
the vivacity of their wit is tempered by a correct judgment, and 
refined manners; and as its effect is heightened by that ſenſibi- 
lity and delicacy, with which we fo rarely find it accompanied 
in the common intercourſe of life. 


WHEN a man of wit makes an exertion to diſtinguiſh him- 
felf, his allies are commonly too far fetched to pleaſe. He 
brings his mind into a ſtate approaching to that of the inventor, 
and becomes rather ingenious than witty. This is often the 
caſe with the writers whom Johnſon diſtinguiſhes by the name 


of the Metaphyſical Poets. 


Tnosz powers of invention, which neceſſity occaſionally 
calls forth in uncultivated minds, ſome individuals poſſeſs habi- 
tually. The related ideas which, in the caſe of the former, are 

brought 
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brought together by the flow efforts of attention and recollec- C * P. 
tion, preſent themſelves to the latter, in conſequence of a more! 


ſyſtematical arrangement of their knowledge. The inſtantane- 
ouſneſs with which ſuch remote combinations are effected, ſome- 
times appears ſo wonderful, that we are apt to aſcribe it- to 
ſomething like inſpiration ; but it muſt be remembered, that 
when any ſubject ſtrongly and habitually occupies the thoughts, 
it gives us an intereſt in the obſervation of the moſt trivial cir- 
cumſtance which we ſuſpect to have any relation to it, however 
diſtant; and by thus rendering the common objects and occur- 
rences which the accidents of life preſent to us, ſubſervient to 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, eſtabliſhes 
in the memory a connection between our favourite purſuit, and 
all the materials with which experience and reflexion have ſup- 
plied us for the farther proſecution of it. 


II. I oBSERVED, in the ſecond place, that invention may be 
facilitated by general rules, which enable the inventor to direct 
the train of his thoughts into particular channels. Theſe rules 
(to aſcertain which, ought to be one principal object of the lo- 
gician) will afterwards fall under my conſideration, when I 


come to examine thoſe intellectual proceſſes which are ſubſer- 


vient to the diſcovery of truth. At preſent, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few general remarks ; in ſtating which, I have no 
other aim than to ſhew, to how great a degree invention de- 
pends on cultivation and habit, even in thoſe ſciences in which 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that every thing depends on natural 
genius. 


8 f 2 WHEN 
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C 1 2 P. WurN we conſider the geometrical diſcoveries of che an- 

——- tients, in the form in which they are exhibited in the greater 
part of the works which have ſurvived to our times, it is ſel- 
dom poſſible for us to trace the ſteps by which they were led to 
their concluſions : and, indeed, the objects of this ſcience are fo 
unlike thoſe of all others, that it is not unnatural for a perſon . 
when he enters on the ſtudy; to be dazzled by its novelty, and 
to form an exaggerated conception of the genius of thoſe men 
who firſt brought to light ſuch a variety of truths, ſo profound 
and ſo remote from the ordinary courſe of our ſpeculations. 
We find, however, that even at the time when the antient 
. analyſis was unknown to the moderns ; ſuch mathematicians as 
had attended to the progreſs of the mind in the diſcovery of 
truth, concluded @ priori, that the diſcoveries of the Greek 
geometers did not, at firſt, occur to them in the order in which 
they are ſtated in their writings. The prevailing opinion was, 
that they had been poſſeſſed of ſome ſecret method of inveſti- 
gation, which they carefully concealed from the world ; and 
that they publiſhed the reſult of their labours in ſuch a form, as 
they thought would be moſt likely to excite the admiration of 
their readers. O quam bene foret,” ſays Petrus Nonius, 
** 11 qui in ſcientiis mathematicis ſcripſerint authores, ſcripta 
reliquiſſent inventa ſua eadem methodo, et per eoſdem diſ- 
* curſus, quibus ipſi in ea primum inciderunt; et non, ut in 
* mechanica Joquitur Ariſtoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris 
oſtendunt ſuas quas fecerint machinas, ſed artificium abſcon- 
% dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Eft utique inventio 
in arte qualibet diverſa multum a traditione : neque putan- 


dum eſt plurimas Euclidis et Archimedis propoſitiones fuiſſe 
« ab 
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“ ab illis ea via inventas qua nobis illii pſas tradiderunt “.“ C 
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The revival of the antient analyſis, by ſome late mathematician 


in this country, has, in part, juſtified theſe remarks, by ſhew- 
ing to how great a degree the inventive powers of the Greek 
geometers were aided by that method of inveſtigation ; and by 
exhibiting ſome ſtriking ſpecimens of addreſs in the practical 
application of it. 


Tux ſolution of problems, indeed, it may be ſaid, is but one 
mode in which mathematical invention may be diſplayed. The 
diſcovery of new truths 1s what we chiefly admire in an original 
genius; and the method of analyſis gives us no ſatisfaction with 
reſpec to the proceſs by which they are obtained. 


To remove this difhculty completely, by explaining all the 
various ways in which new theorems may be brought to light, 
would lead to inquiries foreign to this work. In order, haw- 
ever, to render the proceſs of the mind, on ſuch occaſions, a little 
leſs myſterious than it is commonly ſuppoſed to be; it may be 
proper to remark, that the moſt copious ſource of diſcoveries 
is the inveſtigation of problems; which ſeldom fails (even al- 
though we ſhould not ſucceed in the attainment of the object 


which we have in view) to exhibit to us ſome relations. 


formerly unobſerved among the quantities which are under 
conſideration. Of ſo great importance is it to concentrate 
the attention to a particular ſuhjet, and to check that 


See ſome other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, quoted from different writers, 
by Dr. Simſon, in the preface to his Reſtoration of the Loci Plani of Appollo- 
nius Pergæus, Glaſg. 1749. 


wandering 
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3 caſe of moſt perſons, renders their ſpeculations barren of any 


profit either to themſelves or to others. Many theorems, too, 
have been ſuggeſted by analogy; many have been inveſtigated 


from truths formerly known by altering or by generaliſing the 


hypotheſis; and many have been obtained by a ſpecies of in- 
duction. An illuſtration of theſe various proceſſes of the mind 
would not only lead to new and curious remarks, but would 
contribute to diminiſh that blind admiration of original genius, 
which is one of the chief obſtacles to the improvement of 


ſcience. 


THe hiſtory of natural philoſophy, before and after the time 
of Lord Bacon, affords another very ſtriking proof, how much 
the powers of invention and diſcovery may be aſſiſted by the 
ſtudy of method: and in all the ſciences, without exception, 
whoever employs his genius with a regular and habitual ſuc- 
ceſs, plainly ſhews, that it is by means of. general rules that his 
inquiries are conducted. Of theſe rules, there may be many 
which the inventor never ſtated to himſelf in words; and, per- 
haps, he may even be unconſcious of the aſſiſtance which he 


derives from them; but their influence on his genius appears 


unqueſtionably from the uniformity with which it proceeds ; 
and in proportion as they can be aſcertained by his own ſpecu- 
lations, or colleCted by the logician from an examination of his 
reſearches, ſimilar powers of invention will be placed within the 
reach of other men, who apply themſelves to the ſame ſtudy, 


Tu following remarks, which a truly philoſophical artiſt 
has applied to painting, may be extended, with ſome trifling 
II “ alterations, 
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alterations, to all the different employments of our intellectual © * A F. 


Powers. | - — 


«© WHAT we now call genius, begins, not where rules, 
* abſtraftedly taken, end; but where known, vulgar, and 
trite rules have no longer any place. It muſt of neceſſity be, 
that works of genius, as well as every other effect, as it 
muſt have its cauſe, muſt likewiſe have its rules; it cannot 
ebe by chance, that excellencies are produced with any con- 
&« ſtancy, or any certainty, for this is not the nature of chance 
“ but the rules by which men of extraordinary parts, and ſuch 
as are called men of genius, work, are either ſuch as they « 
< diſcover by their own peculiar obſervation, or of ſuch a nice 
texture as not eaſily to admit handling or expreſſing in 
words. 


«© UNSUBSTANTIAL, however, as theſe rules may ſeem, 
and difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, they 
© are ſtill ſeen and felt in the mind of the artiſt; and he 
« works from them with as much certainty, as if they were 
“ embodied, as I may ſay, upon paper. It is true, theſe re- 
« fined principles cannot be always made palpable, like the 
* more groſs rules of Art; yet it does not follow, but that the 
% mind may be put in ſuch a train, that it ſhall perceive, by a 
“ kind. of ſcientific ſenſe, that propriety, which words can but 
very feebly ſuggeſt *.” 1. 


* Diſcourſes by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
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Application of the Principles flated in the foregoing Seftions of 
this Chapter, to explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 


WITH reſpect to the Phenomena of Dreaming, three dif- 

ferent queſtions may be propoſed. Firſt; What is the 
ſtate of the mind in ſleep? or, in other words, what faculties 
then continue to operate, and what faculties are then ſuſpended? 
Secondly; how far do our dreams appear to be influenced by 
our bodily ſenſations; and in what reſpects do they vary, ac- 
cording to the different conditions of the body in health, and in 
ſickneſs? Thirdly ; what is the change which ſleep produces on 
thoſe parts of the body, with which our mental operations are 
more immediately connected ; and how does this change ope- 
rate, in diverſifying, ſo remarkably, the phenomena which our 
minds then exhibit, from thoſe of which we are conſcious in 
our waking hours ? Of theſe three queſtions, the firſt belongs to 
the Philoſophy of the Human Mind ; and it is to this queſtion 
that the following inquiry is almoſt entirely confined. The 
ſecond 1s more particularly intereſting to the medical inquirer, 
and does not properly fall under the plan of this work. The 
third ſeems to me to relate to a ſuhject, which is placed beyond 
the reach of the human faculties, 


It 
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Ir will be granted, that, if we could aſcertain the ſtate of the C 1 2 P. 
mind in ſleep, ſo as to be able to reſolve the various phenomena wy 
of dreaming into a ſmaller number of more general principles ; 
and ſtill more, if we could reſolve them into one general fact; 
we ſhould be advanced a very important ſtep in our- inquiries 
upon this ſubject; even although we ſhould find it impoſſible 
to ſhew, in what manner this change in the ſtate of the mind 
reſults from the change which ſleep produces in the ſtate of the 

body. Such a ſtep would at leaſt gratify, to a certain extent, 
that diſpoſition of our nature which prompts us to aſcend from . 
particular facts to general laws; and which is the foundation of 

all our philoſophical reſearches: and, in the preſent inſtance, I 

am inclined to think, that it carries us as far as our imperfect 

faculties enable us to proceed. | 


In conducting this inquiry with reſpect to the ſtate of the 
mind in ſleep, it ſeems reaſonable to expect, that ſome light may 
be obtained, from an examination of the circumſtances which 
accelerate or retard its approach ; for when we are diſpoſed to 
reſt, it is natural to imagine, that the ſtate of the mind ap- 
proaches to its ſtate in ſleep, more nearly, than when we feel 
ourſelves alive and active, and capable of applying all our va- 

rious faculties to their proper purpoſes. 


In general, it may be remarked, that the approach of ſleep 
is accelerated by every circumſtance which diminiſhes or ſuſ- 
pends the exerciſe of the mental powers; and is retarded by 
every thing which has a contrary tendency. When we wiſh 
for ſleep, we naturally endeavour to withhold, as much as poſ- 

. . ſible, 
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e HA P. ſible, all the active exertions of | the mind, by diſengaging our 
w—_—— attention from every intereſting ſubject of thought. When we 


«© more of ſenſation than reflection. To this muſt be aſcribed, their diſpoſition 


are diſpoſed to keep awake, we naturally fix our attention on 


ſome ſubje& which is calculated to afford employment to our 


intellectual powers, or to rouſe and exerciſe the active principles 
of our nature. 


Ir is well known, that there is a particular claſs of ſounds 
which compoſe us to ſleep. The hum of bees; the murmur 
of a fountain; the reading of an unintereſting diſcourſe ; have 
this tendency in a remarkable degree. If we examine this claſs 
of ſounds, we ſhall find that it conſiſts wholly of ſuch as are 
fitted to withdraw the attention of the mind from its own 
thoughts ; and are, at the ſame time, not ſufficiently intereſting, 
to engage 1ts attention to themſelves. 


IT is alſo matter of common obſervation, that children and 
perſons of little refſexion, who are chiefly occupied about ſen- 
ſible objects, and whoſe mental activity is, in a great meaſure, 


ſuſpended, as ſoon as their perceptive powers are unemployed ; 


tind it extremely difficult to continue awake, when they are 
deprived of their uſual engagements. The ſame thing has 
been remarked of ſavages, whoſe time, like that of the lower 


animals, is almoſt completely divided between fleep and their 
bodily exertions “. N 


FROM 
„ The exiſtence of the Negro flaves in America, appears to participate 


66 to 
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FRoM a conſideration of theſe facts, it ſeems reaſonable to © A P. 
da that in ſleep thoſe operations of the mind are ſu- 


pended, which depend on our volition; for if it be certain, 


that before we fall aſleep, we muſt with-hold, as much as we 
are able, the exerciſe of all our different powers; it is ſcarcely 
to be imagined, that, as ſoon as ſleep commences, theſe powers 
ſhould again begin to be exerted. The more probable conclu- 
ſion is, that when we are deſirous to procure ſleep, we bring 
both mind and body, as nearly as we can, into that ſtate in 
which they are to continue after ſleep commences. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the ſtate of the mind when we are 
inviting ſleep, and when we are actually aſleep, is this; that in 
the former caſe, although its active exertions be ſuſpended, we 
can renew them, if we pleaſe. In the other caſe, the will loſes 
its influence over all our powers both of mind and body; in 


conſequence of ſome phyſical alteration in the ſyſtem, which | 


we ſhall never, probably, be able to explain. 


- 


IN order to illuſtrate this concluſion a little farther, it may be 
proper to remark, that if the ſuſpenſion of our voluntary opera- 
tions in ſleep be admitted as a fact, there are only two ſuppo- 
ſitions which can be formed concerning its cauſe. The one is, 


that the power of volition is ſuſpended ; the other, that the will 


loſes its influence over thoſe faculties of the mind, and thoſe 
members of the body, which, during our waking hours, are 


— 


« to ſleep when abſtracted from their diverſions, and unemployed in their la- 
« bour. An animal whoſe body is at reſt, and who does not reflect, mult be 


te diſpoſed to ſleep of courſe.” Notes on Virginia, by Mr. JEFFERSON, p. 255. 
I' 3 ſubjected 
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C HA P. ſubjected to its authority. If it can be ſhewn, then, that tlie 


- pſorxmer ſuppoſition is not agreeable to fact, the truth of the lat- 


ter ſeems to follow as a neceflary conſequence, 


1. THAT the power of volition is not ſuſpended during ſleep, 
appears from the efforts which we are conſcious of making 
while in that ſituation. We dream, for example, that we are 
in danger; and we attempt to call out for aſſiſtance. The 
attempt, indeed, is, in general, unſucceſsful; and the 
ſounds which we emit, are feeble and indiſtinct: but this 
only confirms, or, rather, is a neceſſary conſequence of the 
ſuppolition, that, in ſleep, the connexion between the will and 


our voluntary operations, is diſturbed, or interrupted. The 


continuance of the power of volition is demonſtrated by the 
effort, however ineffectual. 


IN like manner, in the courſe of an alarming dream, we are 
ſometimes conſcious of making an exertion to {ave ourſelves, by 
flight, from an apprehended danger; but in ſpite of all our 
efforts, we continue in bed. In ſuch cafes, we commonly 
dream, that we are attempting to eſcape, and are prevented by 
ſome external obſtacle ; but the fact ſeems to be, that the body 
is, at that time, not ſubject to the will, In the diſturbed reſt 
which we ſometimes have when the body is indiſpoſed, the 
mind appears to retain ſome power over it; but as, even in 
theſe caſes, the motions which are made, conſiſt rather of a ge- 
neral agitation of the whole ſyſtem, than of the regular exertion 
of a particular member of it, with a view to produce a certain 


effect; it is reaſonable to conclude, that, in perfectly ſound 
ſleep, 
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ſleep, the mind, although it retains the power of volition, oh P. 


retains no influence whatever over the bodily organs. 


2. Tux ſame concluſion is confirmed by a different view of 
the ſubject. It is probable, as was already obſerved, that when 
we are anxious to procure ſleep, the ſtate into which we natu- 
rally bring the mind, approaches to its ſtate after ſleep com- 
mences. Now it is manifeſt, that the means which nature 
directs us to employ on ſuch occaſions, is not to ſuſpend the 
power of volition, but to ſuſpend the exertion of thoſe powers 
whoſe exerciſe depends on volition. If it were neceſſary that 
volition ſhould be ſuſpended before we fall aſleep, it would 
be impoſſible for us, by our own efforts, to haſten the moment 
of reſt, The very ſuppoſition of ſuch efforts is abſurd ; for it 
implies a continued will to ſuſpend the acts of the will. 


ACCORDING to the foregoing doctrine with reſpect to the 
ſtate of the mind in ſleep, the effect which is produced on our 
mental operations, is ſtrikingly analogous to that which is pro- 
duced on our bodily powers. From the obſervations which have 
been already made, it is manifeſt, that in ſleep, the body is, in 
a very inconſiderable degree, if at all, ſubject to our command. 
The vital and involuntary motions, however, ſuffer no inter- 
ruption, but go on as when we are awake, in conſequence of 
the operation of ſome cauſe unknown to us. In like manner, 
it would appear, that thoſe operations of the mind which de- 
pend on our volition are ſuſpended ; while certain other opera- 
tions are, at leaſt occaſionally, carried on. This analogy natu- 


rally ſuggeſts the 1dea, that all our mental operations, which are 
4 | independent 


1 
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C 15 p. independent of our will, may continue during ſleep; and that 
w—— the phenomena of dreaming may, perhaps, be produced by 


theſe, diverſified in their apparent effects, in conſequence | of the 
ſuſpenſion of our voluntiry” powers. . 


Ir the appearances which the mind exhibits during ſleep, 
are found to be explicable. on this general principle, it will 
poſſeſs all the evidence ew the nature of the ſubjeQ ad- 


mits of. 


IT was formerly ſhewn, that the train of thought in the mind 
does not depend immediately on our will, but is regulated by 
certain general laws of affociation. At the ſame time, it ap- 
peared, that among the various ſubjects which thus ſpontane- 
ouſly preſent themſelves to our notice, we have the power of 
ſingling out any one that we chuſe to conſider, and of making 
it a particular object of attention; and that by doing ſo, we 
not only can ſtop the train that would otherwiſe have ſucceeded, 


but frequently can divert the current of our thoughts into a new 


channel. It alſo appeared, that we have a power (which may 
be much improved by exerciſe) of recalling paſt occurrences to 
the memory, by a voluntary effort of recollection. 


Tu indirect influence which the mind thus poſſeſſes over the 
train of its thoughts is ſo great, that during the whole time we 
are awake, excepting in thoſe cafes in which we fall into what 
is called a reverie, and ſuffer our thoughts to follow their natu- 
ral courſe, the order of their ſucceſſion is always regulated 
more or leſs by the will. The will, indeed, in regulating. the 
train 
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train of thought, can operate only (as I already ſhewed) by avail- 
ing itſelf of the eſtabliſhed laws of aſſociation; but ſtill it has 
the power of rendering this train very different from what 
it would have been, if theſe laws had taken place without its 
interference. 


From thele principles, combined with the general fact which 
I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, with reſpect to the ſtate of the 
mind in ſleep, two obvious conſequences follow: Firſt, That 
when we are in this ſituation, the ſucceſſion of our thoughts, in 
ſo far as it depends on the laws of affociation, may be carried 
on by the operation of the ſame unknown cauſes by which it 
is produced while we are awake; and, Secondly, that the order 
of our thoughts, in theſe two ſtates of the mind, muſt be very 
different; inaſmuch as, in the one, it depends ſolely on the 
laws of aſſociation; and in the other, on theſe laws combined 
with our own voluntary exertions, | 


IN order to aſcertain how far theſe concluſions are agreeable 
to truth, it is neceſſary to compare them with the known phe- 
nomena of dreaming. For which purpoſe, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, Firſt, That the ſucceſſion of our thoughts in ſleep, is regu- 
lated by the ſame general laws of aſſociation, to which it is ſub- 
jected while we are awake; and Secondly, That the circumſtances 
which diſcriminate dreaming from our waking thoughts, are ſuch 
as muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the ſuſpenſion of the influence of 
the will. 


I. THAT the ſucceſſion of our thoughts in ſleep, is regulated 
by the ſame general laws of aſſociation, which influence the 


CHAP. 


« 7 9 mind 
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CH AP. mind while we are awake, appears from the following con- 
6 ſiderations. 


1. OUR dreams are frequently ſuggeſted to us by bodily 
ſenſations: and with theſe, it is well known, from what we 
experience while awake, that particular ideas are frequently 
very ſtrongly affociated. I have been told by a friend, that, 
having occaſion, in confequence of an indiſpoſition, to ap- 
ply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he went to bed, he 
dreamed that he was making a journey to the top of Mount 
Etna, and that he found the heat of the ground almoſt inſup- 
portable. Another perſon, having a bliſter applied to his head, 
dreamed that he was ſcalped by a party of Indians. I believe 
every one who is in the habit of dreaming, will recollect in- 


ſtances, in his own caſe, of a ſimilar nature. 


2. OuR dreams are influenced by the prevailing temper of the 


mind; and vary, in their complexion, according as our habi- 


tual diſpoſition, at the time, inclines us to cheerfulneſs or to 


melancholy. Not that this obſervation holds without excep- 


tion ; but it holds ſo generally, as muſt convince us, that the 


ſtate of our ſpirits has ſome effect on our dreams, as well as 
on our waking thoughts. Indeed, in the latter caſe, no leſs 


than in the former, this effect may be counteracted, or modi- 
ned, by various other circumſtances. 


AFTER having made a narrow eſcape from any alarming 
danger, we are apt to awake, in the courſe of our ſleep, with 


ſudden ſtartings; imagining that we are drowning, or on the 


brink 


— 
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brink of a precipice. A ſevere misfortune, which has affected C H A P. 
© . . . | V. 
the mind deeply, influences our dreams in a ſimilar way; and Ca 


ſuggeſts to us a variety of adventures, analogous, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to that event from which our diſtreſs ariſes. Such, ac- 
cording to Virgil, were the dreams of the forſaken Dido. 


«© ——— Agit ipſe furentem, 
ce In ſomnis ferus Eneas; ſemperque relinqui, 
« Sola ſibi; ſemper longam incomitata videtur, 
« Ire viam, et Tyrios deſferta quzrere terra.” 


3. Our dreams are influenced by our e habits of 


aſſociation while awake. 


IN a former part of this work, I conſidered the extent of that 
power which the mind may acquire over the train of its 
thoughts; and I obſerved, that thoſe intellectual diverſities among 
men, which we commonly refer to peculiarities of genius, are, 
at leaſt in a great meaſure, reſolvable into differences in their 
habits of aſſociation. One man poſſeſſes a rich and beautiful 
fancy, which is at all times obedient to his will. Another 
poſſeſſes a quickneſs of recollection, which enables him, at a 
moment's warning, to bring together all the reſults of his paſt 


experience, and of his paſt reflections, which can be of uſe for 


illuſtrating any propoſed ſubject. A third can, without effort, 
collect his attention to the moſt abſtrat queſtions in philoſo- 
phy ; can perceive, at a glance, the ſhorteſt and the moſt effec- 
tual proceſs for arriving at the truth; and can baniſh from his 
mind every extraneous idea, which fancy or caſual aſſociation 


may ſuggeſt, to diſtra& his thoughts, or to miſlead his judgment. 
Uu A fourth 
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Cad truth with an almoſt intuitive rapidity ; and in an eloquence' 


which enables him to command, at pleaſure, whatever his me- 
mory and his fancy can ſupply, to illuſtrate and to adorn it. 
The occaſional exerciſe which ſuch men make of their powers, 
may undoubtedly be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to be unpremeditated 
or unſtudied ; but they all indicate previous habits of medita- 
tion or ſtudy, as unqueſtionably, as the dexterity of the ex- 
pert accountant, or the rapid execution of the profeſſional 


muſician. 


FRoM what has been ſaid, it is evident, that a train of 
thought which, in one man, would require a painful effort of 
ſtudy, may, in another, be almoſt ſpontaneous : nor is it to be 
doubted, that the reveries of ſtudious men, even when they 
allow, as much as they can, their thoughts to follow their own 
courſe, are more or leſs connected together by thoſe principles 
of aſſociation, which their favourite purſuits tend more particu- 
larly to ſtrengthen, 


Tux influence of the ſame habits may be traced diſtinctly in 
ſleep. There are probably few mathematicians, who have not 


dreamed of an intereſting problem, and who have not even 


fancied that they were proſecuting the inveſtigation of it with 
much ſucceſs. They whoſe ambition leads them to the ſtudy of 
eloquence, are frequently conſcious, during fleep, of a renewal 
of their daily occupations; and ſomet:mes feel themſelves 


poſſeſſed of a fluency of ſpeech, which they never experienced 


before. "The Poet, in his dreams, is tranſported into Elyſium, 
2 and 
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and leaves the vulgar and unſatisfactory enjoyments of huma- C H A P. 
nity, to dwell in thoſe regions of enchantment and rapture, wy ms 
which have been created by the divine Amagioations of Virgil 

and of Taſſo. | 


And hither Morpheus ſent his kindeſt dreams, 
© Raiſing a world of gayer tinct and grace; 
«© O'er which were ſhadowy caſt Elyſian gleams, 
« That play'd, in waving lights, from place to place, 
« And ſhed a roſeate ſmile on Nature's face. 
« Not Titian's pencil e'er could fo array, 
« So fleece with clouds the pure etherial ſpace ; 
« Ne could it e' er ſuch melting forms diſplay, 
« As looſe on flowery beds all languiſhingly lay. 


« No, fair illuſions ! artful phantoms, no! 

« My muſe will not attempt your fairy land : 

te She has no colours, that like your's can glow ; 

« To catch your vivid ſcenes, too groſs her hand “.“ 


As a farther proof that the ſucceſſion of our thoughts in 
dreaming, is influenced by our prevailing habits of affociation ; 
it may be remarked, that the ſcenes and occurrences which 
moſt frequently prefent themſelves to the mind while we are 
aſleep, are the ſcenes and occurrences of childhood and early 
youth. The facility of aſſociation is then much greater than in 
more advanced years; and although, during the day, the me- 
mory of the events thus aſſociated, may be baniſhed by the 
objects and purſuits which preſs upon our ſenſes, it retains a 


* Caſtle of Indolence, 


1 more 
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65.8 5 permanent hold of the mind than any of our ſubſequent ac- | 
—— quiſitions; and, like the knowledge which we poſſeſs of our mother 


tongue, is, as it were, interwoven and incorporated with all its moſt 
eſſential habits. Accordingly, in old men, whoſe thoughts are, in 
a great meaſure, diſengaged from the world, the tranſaQtions of 
their middle age, which once ſeemed ſo important, are often 
obliterated ; while the mind dwells, as in a dream, on the ſports 


and the companions of their infancy. 


I SHALL only obſerve farther, on this head, that in our 
dreams, as well as when awake; we occaſionally make uſe of 
words as an inſtrument of thought. Such dreams, however, 
do not affect the mind with ſuch emotions of pleaſure and of 
pain, as thoſe in which the imagination is occupied with parti- 
cular objects of ſenſe. The effect of philoſophical ſtudies, in 
habituating the mind to the almoſt conſtant employment of this 
inſtrument, and of conſequence, its effect in weakening the 
imagination, was formerly remarked. If I am not miſtaken, 
the influence of theſe circumſtances may alſo be traced in the 
hiſtory of our dreams; which, in youth, commonly involve, 
in a much greater degree, the exerciſe of imagination ; and 
affect the mind with much more powerful emotions, than when 
we begin to employ our maturer faculties 1 in more general and 
abſtract 23 | | 


FrRoM theſe different obſervations, we are authoriſed to 
conclude, that the ſame laws of aſſociation which regulate the 
train of our thoughts while we are awake, continue to operate 


during ſleep. I now proceed to conſider, how far the cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances which diſcriminate dreaming from our waking C => P. 
thoughts, correſpond with thoſe which might be expected to — 


reſult from the ſuſpenſion of the influence of the wall 


1. Ir the mfluence of the will be ſuſpended during * all 


our voluntary operations, ſuch as recollection, reaſoning, &c. 
muſt alſo be ſuſpended. 


THAT this really is the caſe, the extravagance and incon- 
fiſtency of our dreams are ſufficient proofs. We frequently 
confound together times and places the moſt remote from each 
other; and, in the courſe of the ſame dream, conceive the ſame 
perſon as exiſting in different parts of the world. Sometimes 
we imagine ourſelves converſing with a dead friend, without 
remembering the circumſtance of his death, although, perhaps, 
it happened but a few days before, and affected us deeply. All 
this proves clearly, that the ſubjects which then occupy our 
thoughts, are ſuch as preſent themſelves to the mind ſpon- 
taneouſly ; and that we have no power of employing our rea- 
ſon in eomparing together the different parts of our dreams ; or 
even of exerting an act of recollection, in order to aſcertain how 
far they are conſiſtent and poſſible. 


Tu proceſſes of reaſoning, in which we ſometimes fancy 
ourſelves to be engaged during ſleep, furniſh no exception to 
the foregoing obſervation ; for although every ſuch proceſs, the 
i time we form it, implies volition ; and, in particular, im- 
Nies a recollection of the premiſes, till we arrive at the conclu- 


ſion ; yet when a number of truths have been often preſented 
to 
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CHAP. to us as neceſſarily connected with each other, this ſeries may 


— afterwards paſs through the mind, according to the laws of 


aſſociation, without any more activity on our part, than in thoſe 
trains of thought which are the moſt looſe and incoherent. 
Nor is this mere theory. I may venture to appeal to the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of every man aeeuſtomed to dream, whether his rea- 
ſonings during ſleep do not ſeem to be carried on without any 
exertion of his will; and with a degree of facility, of which he 
was never conſcious while awake. Mr. Addiſon, in one of his 
Spectators, has made this obſervation; and his teſtimony, in 
the prefent inſtance, is of the greater weight, that he had no 
particular theory on the ſubject to ſupport. © There is not,” 
(ſays he,) © a more painful action of the mind than invention, 


yet in dreams, it works with that eaſe and activity, that we 


are not ſenſible when the faculty is employed. For inſtance, 
ce believe every one, ſome time or other, dreams that he is 


« reading papers, books, or letters; in which caſe the inven- 


„ tion prompts ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed on, and 
«© miſtakes its own ſuggeſtions for the compoſition of ano- 


© ther *.“ 


2. Ir the influence of the will during ſleep be ſuſpended, 
the mind will remain as paſſive, while its thoughts change 
from one ſubject to another, as it does during our waking 
hours, while different perceptible objects are preſented to our 


ſenſes. 
Or this paſſive ſtate of the mind in our dreams, it is unneceſ- 
fary to multiply proofs ; as it has always been conſidered as one 


No. 487. 
of 
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of the moſt extraordinary cireumſtances with which they are © H * P. 
accompanied. If our dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, 33 


were ſubject to the will, is it not natural to conclude, that, in 
the one caſe, as well as in the other, we would endeavour to 
baniſh, as much as we could, every idea which had a tendency 
to diſturb us; and detain thoſe only which we found to be 
agreeable? So far, however, is this power over qur thoughts 
from being exerciſed, that we are frequently oppreſfed, in ſpite 
of all our efforts to the contrary, with dreams which affect us 
with the moſt painful emotions. And, indeed, it js matter of 
vulgar remark, that our dreams are, in every caſe, involuntary 
on our part; and that they appear to be obtruded on us by 
ſome external cauſe. This fact appeared ſo unaccountable to 
the late Mr, Baxter, that it gave riſe to his very whimſical 
theory, in which he aſcribes dreams to the immediate influence 
of ſeparate ſpirits on the mind. 


3. Ir the influence of the will be ſuſpended during fleep, the 
conceptions which we then form of ſenſible objects, will be at- 
tended with a belief of their real exiſtence, as much as the 
perception of the ſame objects is while we are awake. 


In treating of the power of Conception, I formerly ob- 
ſerved, that our belief of the ſeparate and independent exiſt- 
ence of the objects of our perceptions, is the reſult of ex- 
perience; which teaches us that theſe perceptions do not 
depend on our will, If I open my eyes, 1 cannot prevent my- 
ſelf from ſeeing the proſpect before me. The caſe is different 


with reſpec to our conceptions, While they, occupy the mind, 
to 
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to the excluſion of every thing elſe, I endeavoured to ſhew, 


that they are always accompanied with belief; but as we can 


baniſh them from the mind, during our waking hours, at plea- 
ſure ; and as the momentary belief which they produce, 1s conti- 
nually checked by the ſurrounding objects of our perceptions, we 
learn to conſider them as fictions of our own creation; and, 
excepting in ſome accidental caſes, pay. no regard to them in 
the conduct of life. If the doctrine, however, formerly ſtated 


with reſpect to conception be juſt, and if, at the ſame time, it 


be allowed, that ſleep ſuſpends the influence of the will over the 
train of our thoughts, we ſhould naturally be led to expect, 
that the ſame belief which accompanies perception while we 
are awake, ſhould accompany the conceptions which occur 
to us in our dreams. It is ſcarcely neceſſary for me to re- 
mark, how ſtrikingly#this concluſion coincides with acknow- 


ledged facts. | 


May it not be conſidered as ſome confirmation of the fore- 
going doctrine, that when opium fails in producing complete 
ſleep, it commonly produces one of the effects of ſleep, by ſuſ- 
pending the activity of the mind, and throwing it into a reverie; 
and that while we are in this ſtate, our conceptions frequently 
affect us nearly in the ſame manner, as if the objects conceived 


were preſent to our ſenſes * ? 


ANOTHER circumſtance with reſpect to our conceptions 
during ſleep, deſerves our notice. As the ſubjects which we 


See the Baron de Torr's Account of the Opium-takers at Conſtanti- 


nople, 
8 then 
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then think upon, occupy the mind excluſively; and as the at- C 5. P. 
tention is not diverted by the objects of our external ſenſes, our =—— 
conceptions muſt be proportionably lively and ſteady. Every 

perſon knows how faint the conception is which we form of 

any thing, with our eyes open, in compariſon of what we can 

form with our eyes ſhut: and that, in proportion as we can 

ſuſpend the exerciſe of all our other ſenſes, the livelineſs of our 
conception increaſes. 'To this cauſe is to be aſcribed, in part, 

the effect which the dread of ſpirits in the dark, has on ſome 

perſons, who are fully convinced in ſpeculation, that their appre- 

henſions are groundleſs; and to this alſo is owing, the effect of 

any accidental perception in giving them a momentary relief 

from their terrors. Hence the remedy which nature points out = 
to us, when we find ourſelves overpowered by imagination. If 

every thing around us be ſilent, we endeavour to create a 

' Noiſe, by ſpeaking aloud, or beating with our feet; that is, 

we ſtrive to divert the attention from the ſubjets of our ima- 

gination, by preſenting an object to our powers of perception. 

The concluſion which I draw from theſe obſervations is, that, 

as there is no ſtate of the body in which our perceptive powers 

are ſo totally unemployed as in fleep, it is natural to think, that 

the objects which we conceive or imagine, muſt then make an 

impreſſion on the mind, beyond compariſon greater, than any 

thing of which we can have experience while awake. 


Treg phenomena which we have hitherto explained, take 
place when ſleep ſeems to be nearly complete; that is, when 
the mind loſes its influence over all thoſe powers whole exer- 


ciſe depends on its will. There are, however, many caſes in 
X X which 
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C ** A P. which ſleep ſeems to be partial; that is, when the mind lofes 


Rh LOT” 


its influence over /me powers, and retains it over others, In 
the caſe of the /omnambuli, it retains its power over the limbs, 
but it poſſeſſes no influence over its own thoughts, and ſcarcely 
any over the body; excepting thoſe particular members of it 
which are employed in walking. In madneſs, the power of 
the will over the body remains undiminiſhed, while its in- 
fluence in regulating the train of thought is in a great mea- 
ſure ſuſpended ; either in conſequence of a particular idea, which 
engrofles the attention, to the excluſion of every thing elfe, and 
which we find it impoſſible to baniſh by our efforts; or in con- 
ſequence of our thoughts ſucceeding each other with ſuch ra- 
pidity, that we are unable to ſtop the train. In both of theſe 
kinds of madneſs, it is worthy of remark, that the conceptions or 
imaginations of the mind becoming independent of our will, 
they are apt to be miſtaken for actual perceptions, and to affect 
us in the ſame manner. 


By means of this ſuppoſition of a partial ſleep, any apparent 
exceptions which the hiſtory of dreams may afford to the gene- 
ral principles already ſtated, admit of an eaſy explanation. 


UPoN reviewing the foregoing obſervations, it does not 
occur to me, that I have in any inſtance tranſgreſſed thoſe rules 
of philoſophiſing, which, ſince the time of Newton, are 
commonly appealed to, as the teſts of ſound inveſtigation. 
For, in the firſt place, I have not fuppoſed any cauſes which 
are not known to exiſt ; and ſecondly, I have ſhewn, that the 
phenomena under our conſideration are neceſſary conſequences 


of 
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of the cauſes to which I have referred them. I have not ſup- C H A P. 
a 2 * . ; g * V. 
poſed, that the mind acquires in ſleep, any new faculty of which ! 


we are not conſcious while awake; but only (what we know 
to be a fact) that it retains ſome of its powers, while the exer- 
ciſe of others is ſuſpended: and I have deduced ſynthetically, 
the known phenomena of dreaming, from the operation of a 
particular claſs of our faculties, uncorrected by the operation of 


another. I flatter myſelf, therefore, that this inquiry will not 
only throw ſome light on the ſtate of the mind in ſleep; but 


that it will have a tendency to illuſtrate the mutual adaptation 


and ſubſerviency which exiſts among the different parts of our 
conſtitution, when we are in complete poſleſſion of all the fa- 
culties and principles which belong to our nature *, 


* Sec Note [O]. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 


PART SECOND. 


Of the Influence of Aſſociation on the Intellectual and on 
the Active Powers. | Eo 


SECTION I. 
Of the Influence of caſual Afeciations on our ſpeculative 


_ Concluſions. 
1 CHAP. PH E Aſſociation of Ideas has a tendency to warp our ſpecu- 
Pax r II. lative opinions chiefly in the three following ways: 
— 


FIRST, by blending together in our apprehenſions, things 
which are really diſtinct in their nature; ſo as to introduce 
perplexity and error into every proceſs of reaſoning in which 
they are involved. 


SECONDLY, by miſleading us in thoſe anticipations: of the: 
future from the paſt, which our conſtitution diſpoſes us to 
form, and which are the great foundation of our conduct in 
life. 

THIRDLY, 
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THIRDLY, by connecting in the mind erroneous opinions, © 1 P. 


with truths which irreſiſtibly command our aſſent, and which PA I. 


we feel to be of importance to human happineſs. 


A $HORT Uluftration of theſe remarks, will throw light on 
the origin of various prejudices; and may, perhaps, ſuggeſt 
fome practical hints with reſpect to the conduct of the under- 
ſtanding. | 


I. I FORMERLY had occaſion to mention ſeveral inſtances of 
very intimate aſſociations formed between two ideas which have 
no neceſſary connexion with each other. One of the moſt re- 
markable is, that which exiſts in every perſon's mind between: 
the notions of colour and of extenſion. The former of theſe 
words expreſſes (at leaſt in the ſenſe in which we commonly 
employ it) a ſenſation in the mind; the latter denotes a quality 
of an external object; ſo that there is, in fact, no more 


connexion. between the two notions, than between thoſe of 


pain and of ſolidity * ; and yet, in conſequence of our al- 


ways perceiving extenſion, at the ſame time at which the 
fenſation of colour is excited in the mind, we find it impoſſible 
to think of that ſenſation, without conceiving extenſton along. 


ANOTHER intimate aſſociation is formed in every mind be- 


tween the ideas of /pace and of time. When we think of an 
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A F. interval of duration, we always conceive it as ſomething ana- 

Pa nr. II, logous to a line, and we apply the ſame language to both ſub- 

—— jets. We ſpeak of a long and Hort time, as well as of a long 
and ſhort diſtance ; and we are not conſcious of any metaphor 
in doing ſo. Nay, ſo very perfect does the analogy appear to 
us, that Boſcovich mentions it as a curious circumſtance, that 
extenſion ſhould have three dimenſions, and duration only 


One. 


TH1s apprehended analogy ſeems to be founded wholly 
on an aſſociation between the ideas of ſpace and of time, 
ariſing from our always meaſuring the one of theſe qualities by 


the other. We meaſure time by motion, and motion by ex- 
tenſion. In an hour, the hand of the clock moves over a cer- 


tain ſpace; in two hours, over double the ſpace; and ſo on. 
Hence the ideas of ſpace and of time become very intimately 
united, and we apply to the latter the words long and bort, be- 
fore and after, in the ſame manner as to the former. 


Tu apprehended analogy between the relation which the 
different notes in the ſcale of muſic bear to each other, and the 
relation of ſuperiority and inferiority, in reſpe& of poſition, 
among material objects, ariſes alſo from an accidental affocia- 


tion of ideas. 


| WHAT this aſſociation is founded upon, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine; but that it is the effect of accident, appears 


clearly from this, that it has not only been confined to parti- 
cular 
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cular ages and nations; but is the very reverſe of an aſſocia- C Ns P. 
tion which was once equally prevalent. It is obſerved by Dr. Pa III. 


Gregory, in the preface to his edition of Euclid's works, that 
the more ancient of the Greek writers looked upon grave 
ſounds as high, and acute ones as low; and that the preſent 
mode of expreſſion on that ſubject, was an innovation intro- 


duced at a later period . 


In the inſtances which have now been mentioned, our 
habit of combining the notions of two things, becomes ſo 
ſtrong, that we find it impoſſible to think of the one, 
without thinking at the ſame time of the other. Various 
other examples of the ſame ſpecies of combination, although, 
perhaps, not altogether ſo ſtriking in degree, might eaſily 
be collected from the ſubjects about which our metaphyſical 
ſpeculations are employed. The /en/ations, for inſtance, which 
are excited in the mind by external objects, and the per- 
ceptions of material qualities which follow theſe ſenſations, 
are to be diſtinguiſhed from each other only by long habits of 
patient reflexion. A clear conception of this diſtinction may 
be regarded as the key to all Dr. Reid's reaſonings concerning 


the proceſs of nature in perception; and, till it has once been 


rendered familiar to the reader, a great part of his writings 
muſt appear unſatisfactory and obſcure. —lIn truth, our progreſs 
in the philoſophy of the human mind depends much more on 
that ſevere and diſcriminating judgment, which enables us to 
ſeparate ideas which nature or habit have intimately combined, 


* See Note (QI. \ 
than 


— — 
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than on acuteneſs of reaſoning or fertility of invention. And 
hence it is, that metaphyſical ſtudies are the beſt of all prepa- 
rations for thoſe philoſophical purſuits which relate to the con- 
duct of life. In none of theſe do we meet with caſual com- 
binations ſo intimate and indiſſoluble as thoſe which occur in 
metaphyſics; and he who has been accuſtomed to ſuch diſcri- 
minations as this ſcience requires, will not eaſily be impoſed on 
by that confuſion of ideas, which warps the judgments of the 
multitude in moral, religious, and political inquiries. 


FRoM the facts which have now been ſtated, it is eaſy to 
conceive the manner in which the aſſociation of ideas has a 
tendency to miſlead the judgment, in the firſt of the three caſes 
already enumerated. When two ſubjects of thought are ſo in- 
timately connected together in the mind, that we find it ſcarcely 
poſſible to conſider them apart; it muſt require no common 
efforts of attention, to conduct any proceſs of reaſoning which 
relates to either. I formerly took notice of the errors to which 
we are expoſed in conſequence of the ambiguity of words ; and 
of the neceſſity of frequently checking and correcting our gene- 
ral reaſonings by means of particular examples; but in the caſes 
to which [ allude at preſent, there is (if I may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion) an ambiguity of things; ſo that even when the mind is 
occupied about particulars, it finds it difficult to ſeparate the pro- 
per objects of its attention from others with which it has 
been long accuſtomed to blend them. The caſes, indeed, in 
which ſuch obſtinate and invincible aſſociations are formed 


among different ſubjects of thought, are not very numerous, 
9 and 
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and occur chiefly in our metaphyſical reſearches; but in every © * P. 
mind, caſual combinations, of an inferior degree of ſtrength, Par II. 


have an habitual effect in diſturbing the intellectual powers, and 
are not to be conquered without perſevering exertions, of which 
few men are capable. The obvious effects which this tendency 
to combination produces on the judgment, in confounding to- 
gether thoſe ideas which it is the province of the metaphyſician 
to diſtinguiſh, ſufficiently illuſtrate the mode of its operation in 
thoſe numerous inſtances, in which its influence, though not ſo 
complete and ſtriking, is equally real, and far more dangerous. 


II. Tur aſſociation of ideas is a ſource of ſpeculative error, 


by miſleading us in thoſe anticipations of the future from the 
paſt, which are the foundation of our conduct in life. 


Tu great object of philoſophy, as I have already remarked 
more than once, is to aſcertain the laws which regulate the ſuc- 
ceſſion of events, both in the phyſical and moral worlds; in order 
that, when called upon to act in any particular combination of 
circumſtances, we may be enabled to anticipate the probable 


courſe of nature from our paſt experience, and to regulate our 


conduct accordingly. 


As a knowledge of the eſtabliſhed connexions among events, 
is the foundation of ſagacity and of ſkill, both in the practical 


arts, and in the conduct of life, nature has not only given to 


all men a ſtrong diſpoſition to remark, with attention and curio- 
my; thoſe phenomena which have been obſerved to happen 
” TY nearly 
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nearly at the ſame time; but has beautifully adapted to the 
uniformity of her own operations, the laws of aſſociation in 
the human mind. By rendering contiguity in time one of the 
ſtrongeſt of our aſſociating . principles, ſhe has conjoined toge- 
ther in our thoughts, the ſame events which we have found 
conjoined in our experience, and has thus accommodated (with- 
out any effort on our part) the order of our ideas to that ſcene 


in which we are deſtined to act. 


Tae degree of experience which is. neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of our animal exiſtence, is acquired by all men without 
any particular efforts of ſtudy. The laws of nature, which it is 
moſt material for us to know, are expoſed to the immediate- 
obſervation of our ſenſes; and eſtabliſh, by means of the prin- 
ciple of aſſociation, a correſponding order in our thoughts, long 
before the dawn of reaſon and reflexion ; or at leaſt long before 
that period of childhood, to which our recollection afterwards 


extends. 


Tr1s tendency of the mind to aſſociate together events 


which have been preſented to it nearly at the ſame time; al- 


though, on the whole, it is attended with infinite advantages, 
yet, like many other principles of our nature, may occaſionally 
be a ſource of inconvenience, unleſs we avail ourſelves of our 
reaſon and of our experience in keeping it under proper regu- 
lation. Among the KARE ws e * 3 
paſſing before us, there is a great proportion, whoſe vicinity in 
time does not indicate a conſtancy of conjunction; and unleſs 
we be careful to make the diſtinction between theſe two claſſes 


of 
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of connexions, the order of our ideas will be apt to correſpond © = P. 
with the one as well as with the other; and our unenlightened P a «= r 11, 


experience of the paſt, will fill the mind, in numberleſs in- 


ſtances, with vain expectations, or with groundleſs alarms, con- 


cerning the future. This diſpoſition to confound together acei- 
dental and permanent connexions, is one great ſource of popu- 
lar ſuperſtitions. Hence the regard which is paid to unlucky 
days; to unlucky colours; and to the influence of the planets ; 
apprehenſions which render human life, to many, a continued 
ſeries of abſurd terrors. Lucretius compares them to thoſe 
which children feel, from an idea of the exiſtence of ſpirits in 
the dark : | 


« Ac veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cœcis 
ce In tenebris metuunt, ſic nos, in luce timemus, 
« Interdum nihilo que ſunt metuenda magis.” 


SUCH ſpectres can be diſpelled by the light of philoſophy 
only ; which, by accuſtoming us to trace eſtabliſhed connexions, 
teaches us to deſpiſe thoſe which are caſual ; and, by giving a 
proper direction to that bias of the mind which is the founda- 
tion of ſuperſtition, prevents it from leading us aſtray. 


In the inſtances which we have now been conſidering, events 


come to be combined together in the mind, merely from the 
accidental circumſtance of their contiguity in time, at the mo- 
ment when we perceived them. Such combinations are con- 
fined, in a great meaſure, to uncultivated and unenlightened 
minds; or to thoſe individuals who, from nature or education, 
have a more than ordinary facility of aſſociation. But there 

Ty 2 are 


——— 
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C H A P. are other accidental combinations, which are apt to lay hold of 


Ponpik 
—— 


the moſt vigorous underſtandings; and from which, as they are 
the natural and neceſſary reſult of a limited experience, no ſu- 
periority of intellect is ſufficient to preſerve a philoſopher, in 
the infancy of phyſical ſcience. 


As the connexions among phylical events are diſcovered to 
us by experience alone, it is evident, that when we ſee a phe- 
nomenon preceded by a number of different circumſtances, it is 
impoſſible for us to determine, by any reaſoning a Priori, which of 
theſe circumſtances are to be regarded as the con/fant, and which 
as the accidental, antecedents of the effect. If, in the courſe of our 
experience, the fame combination of circumſtances is always ex- 
hibited to us without any alteration, and is invariably followed by 
the ſame reſult, we muſt for ever remain ignorant, whether this re- 
ſult be connected with the whole combination, or with one or more 
of the circumftances combined ; and therefore, if we are anxious, 
upon any occaſion, to produce a ſimilar effect, the only rule that 
we can follow with perfect ſecurity, is to imitate in every parti- 


cular circumſtance the combination which we have ſeen. It is 


only where we have an opportunity of ſeparating ſuch circum- 
ftances from each other; of combining them variouſly together; 
and of obſerving the effects which reſult from theſe different ex- 
periments, that we can aſcertain with preciſion, the general 
Jaws of nature, and ftrip phyſical cauſes of their accidental and 
uneſſential concomitants. 


To illuſtrate this by an example. Let us ſuppoſe that a 
ſavage, who, in a particular inſtance, had found himſelf relieved 
of ſome bodily indiſpoſition by a draught of cold water, is a 

13 | ſecond 
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fecond time afflicted with a ſimilar diſorder, and is deſirous to C * on P. 
repeat the fame remedy. With the limited degree of EXPETIENCE PAR * II. 


which we have here ſuppoſed him to poſſeſs, it would be im- 
poſſible for the acuteſt philoſopher, in his ſituation, to deter- 
mine, whether the cure was owing to the water which was 
drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the fountain 
from which it was taken, to the particular day of the month, 
or to the particular age of the moon. In order, therefore, to 
enſure the ſucceſs of the remedy, he will very naturally, and 
very wiſely, copy, as far as he can recollect, every circum- 
ſtance which accompanied the firſt application of it. He will 
make uſe of the ſame cup, draw the water from the ſame foun- 
tain, hold his body in the ſame poſture, and turn his face in the 
ſame direction; and thus all the accidental circumſtances in 
which the firſt experiment was made, will come to be affociated. 
equally in his mind with the effect produced. The fountain: 


from which the water was drawn, will be conſidered as poſſeſſed 
of particular virtues ; and the cup from which it was drunk, will 
be ſet apart from vulgar uſes, for the ſake of thoſe who may 
afterwards have occaſion to apply the remedy. It is the en- 
largement of experience alone, and not any progreſs in the art 
of reaſoning, which can cure the mind of theſe aſſociations, . 
and free the practice of medicine from thoſe ſuperſtitious ob-- 
ſervances with. which we always find it incumbered among rude 


nations, 


MANY inſtances of this ſpecies of ſuperſtition might be pro- 
duced from the works of philoſophers who have flouriſhed in 


more enlightened ages. In particular, many might. be pro- 


duced! 


— 
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C H A P. duced from the writings of thoſe phyſical inquirers who imme- 


PA ke r II. diately ſucceeded to Lord Bacon; and who, convinced by his 
— — arguments, of the folly of all reaſonings a priori, concerning the 


Jaws of nature, were frequently apt to run into the oppoſite 
extreme, by recording every circumſtance, even the moſt lu- 


dicrous, and the moſt obviouſly ineſſential, which attended their 
experiments | 


a 


Tk obſervations which have been hitherto made, relate 


entirely to aſſociations founded on cafual combinations of mate- 


rial objects, or of phyſical events. The effects which theſe aſſo- 
ciations produce on the underſtanding, and which are fo pal- 
pable, that they cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt careleſs obſerver, 


will prepare the reader for the remarks I am now to make, on 


fome analogous prejudices which warp our opinions on till 
more important ſubjects. 


As the eſtabliſhed laws of the material world, which have been 
exhibited to our ſenſes from our infancy, gradually accommo- 
date to themſelves the order of our thoughts ; ſo the moſt arbi- 
trary and capricious inſtitutions and cuſtoms, by a long and 
conſtant and exclufive operation on the mind, acquire ſuch an 
influence in forming the intellectual habits, that every deviation 
from them not only produces ſurpriſe, but is apt to excite ſenti- 


The reader will ſcarcely believe, that the following cure for a dyſentery is 
copicd verbatim from the works of Mr. Boyle : 

« 'Take the. thigh-bone of a hanged man, (perhaps another may ſerve, but 
« this was ſtill made uſe of,) calcine it to whiteneſs, and having purged the 
* patient with an antimonial medicine, give him one dram of this white powder 
* for one doſe, in ſome good cordial, whether conſerve or liquor.” 


ments 
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ments of contempt and of ridicule. A perſon who has never C HA F. 
extended his views beyond that ſociety of which he himſelf is a Parr ll. 


member, is apt to conſider many peculiarities in the manners 
and cuſtoms of his countrymen as founded on the univerſal 
principles of the human conſtitution; and when he hears of 
other nations, whoſe practices in ſimilar caſes are different, he 
is apt to cenſure them as unnatural, and to deſpiſe them as. 
abſurd. There are two claſſes of men who have more parti- 
cularly been charged with this weakneſs; thoſe who are 
placed at the bottom, and thoſe who have reached the ſummit 
of the ſcale of refinement ; the former from ignorance, and the. 
latter from national vanity. 


For curing this claſs of prejudices, the obvious expedient. 
which nature points out to us, is to extend our acquaintance 
with human affairs, either by means of books, or of per- 
fonal obſervation. The effects of travelling, in enlarging 
and in enlightening the mind, are obvious to our daily ex- 
perience; and ſimilar advantages may be derived (although, 
perhaps, not in an equal degree) from a careful ſtudy of 
the manners of paſt ages or of diſtant nations, as they are 
deſcribed by the hiſtorian. In making, however, theſe at- 
tempts for our intellectual improvement, it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to us to vary, to a conſiderable degree, the objects 
of our attention; in order to prevent any danger of our ac- 
quiring an excluſive preference for the caprices of any one 
people, whoſe political ſituation, or whoſe moral character, 
may attach us to them as faultleſs models for our imitation. The 


ſame weakneſs and. verſatility of mind; the ſame facility of 
aſſociation, 


— 


* 
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C 8 P. aſſociation, which, in the caſe of a perſon who has never extended 

Parr ll, his views beyond his own community, is a ſource of national 
prejudice and of national bigotry, renders the mind, when forced 

into new ſituations, eaſily ſuſceptible of other prejudices no leſs 

capricious; and frequently prevents the time, which is devoted 
to travelling, or to ftudy, from being ſubſervient to any better 

purpoſe, than an importation of foreign faſhions, or a ſtill more 

= ludicrous imitation of antient follies, | 


Tux philoſopher whoſe thoughts dwell habitually, not merely 
upon what is, or what has been, but upon what is beſt and moſt 
expedient for mankind ; who, to the ſtudy of books, and the ob- 
ſervation of manners, has added a careful examination of the prin- 
ciples of the human conſtitution, and of thoſe which ought to re- 
gulate the ſocial order; is the only perſon who is effectually ſecured 
againſt both the weakneſſes which I have deſcribed. By learning 
to ſeparate what is eſſential to morality and to happineſs, from 
thoſe adventitious trifles which it is the province of faſhion to di- 
rect, he is equally guarded againſt the follies of national prejudice, 
and a weak deviation, in matters of indifference, from eſtabliſhed 
ideas. Upon his mind, thus occupied with important ſubjects 
of reflexion, the fluctuating caprices and faſhions of the times 
loſe their influence; while accuſtomed to avoid the ſlavery of 
local and arbitrary habits, he poſſeſſes, in his own genuine ſim- 
plicity of character, the ſame power of accommodation to ex- 
ternal circumſtances, which men of the world derive from the 
pliability of their taſte, and the verſatility of their manners. 
As the order, too, of his ideas is accommodated, not to what 


38 caſually preſented from without, but to his own ſyſtematical 
principles, 
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principles, his affociations are ſubject only to thoſe ſlow and © — P. 
pleaſing changes which ariſe from his growing light and im- Pa « . 
proving reaſon: and, in ſuch a period of the world as the 
preſent, when the preſs not only excludes the poſlibility of a 
retrogradation in human affairs, but operates with an irreſiſt- 

ible though gradual progreſs, in undermining prejudices and in 
extending the triumphs of philoſophy, he may reaſonably in- 

dulge the hope, that ſociety will every day approach nearer and 

nearer to what he wiſhes it to be. A man of ſuch a character, 

inſtead of looking back on the paſt with regret, finds himſelf 

(if I may uſe the expreſſion) more at home in the world, and 

more ſatished with its order, the longer he lives in it. The 
melancholy contraſts which old men are ſometimes diſpoſed to 

ſtate, between its condition, when they are about to leave ir, 

and that in which they found it at the commencement of their 

career, ariſes, in moſt caſes, from the unlimited influence which 

in their early years they had allowed to the faſhions of the 

times, in the formation of their characters. How different 

from thoſe ſentiments and proſpects, which dignified the retreat 

of Turgot, and brightened the declining years of Franklin! 


THE querulous temper, however, which is incident to old 
men, although it renders their manners diſagreeable in the 
intercourſe of ſocial life, is by no means the moſt contemptible 
form in which the prejudices I have now been deſcribing, may 
diſplay their influence. Such a temper indicates at leaſt a cer- 
tain degree of obſervation, in marking the viciſſitudes of human 
affairs, and a certain degree of ſenſibility in early life, which 
has connected pleaſing ideas with the ſcenes of infancy and 
Z 2 youth. 
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C H AP. youth. A very great proportion of mankind are, in a great 


V. | 
Parr I. meaſure, incapable either of the one or of the other; and, 
— — ſuffering themſelves to be carried quietly along with the 


ſtream of faſhion, and finding their opinions and their feel- 
ings always in the ſame relative ſituation to the fleeting ob- 
jects around them, are perfectly unconſcious of any progreſs in 
their own ideas, or of any change in the manners of their age. 
In vain the philoſopher reminds them of the opinions they yeſ- 
terday held ; and forewarns them, from the ſpirit of the times, 
of thoſe which they are to hold to-morrow. The opinions of 
the preſent moment ſeem to them to be .inſeparable from their 
conſtitution ; and when the proſpects are realiſed, which they 
lately treated as chimerical, their minds are ſo gradually pre- 
pared for the event, that they behold it without any emotions 
of wonder or curioſity; and it is to the philoſopher alone, by 
whom it was predicted, that it appears to furniſh a ſubject wor- 


thy of future reflexion. 


THe prejudices to which the laſt obſervations relate, have 
their origin in that diſpoſition of our nature, which accommo- 
dates the order of our ideas, and our various intellectual habits, 
to whatever appearances have been long and familiarly preſented 
to the mind. But there are other prejudices which, by being 


intimately aſſociated with the eſſential principles of our conſti- 
tution, or with the original and univerſal laws of our belief, are 


incomparably more inveterate in their nature, and have a far 
more extenſive influence on human character and happinels. 


III. THE manner in which the aſſociation of ideas operates in 


producing this third claſs of our ſpeculative errors, may be con- 


* ceived, 
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ceived, in part, from what was formerly ſaid, concerning the C —_ 
ſuperſtitious obſervances, which are mixed with the practice P a = T- IT. 
of medicine among rude nations. As all the different cir- N 
cumſtances which accompanied the firſt adminiſtration of 
a remedy, come to be conſidered as eſſential to its future 
ſucceſs, and are blended together in our conceptions, without 
any diſcrimination of their relative importance; ſo, whatever 
tenets and ceremonies we have been taught to connect with the 
religious creed of our infancy, become almoſt a part of our 
conſtitution, by being indiffolubly united with truths which are 
eſſential to happineſs, and which we are led to reverence and to 
love, by all the beſt diſpoſitions of the heart. The aſtoniſh- 
ment which the peaſant feels, when he ſees the rites of a religion 
different from his own, is no leſs great, than if he ſaw ſome 
flagrant breach of the moral duties, or ſome direct act of im- 
piety to God; nor is it eaſy for him to conceive, that there 
can be any thing worthy in a mind which treats' with indif- 
ference, what awakens in his own breaſt all its beſt and ſublimeſt 
emotions. * Ts it poſſible, (ſays the old and expiring Bramin, 
in one of Marmontel's tales, to the young Engliſh officer who 
had ſaved the life of his daughter,) © is it poſſible, that he to 
% whoſe compaſſion I owe the preſervation of my child, and 
« who now ſoothes my laſt moments with the conſolations of 
«* piety, ſhould not believe in the god Vi/nou, and his nine 
« metamorpholes !” 


War has now been ſaid on the nature of religious 
ſuperſtition, may be applied to many other ſubjects. In par- 
ticular, it may be applied to thoſe political prejudices which 

| 55 bias 
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the world. 


How deeply rooted in the human frame are thoſe important 
principles, which intereſt the good man in the proſperity of the 
world; and more eſpecially in the proſperity of that beloved 
community to which he belongs! How ſmall, at the ſame time, 
is the number of individuals who, accuſtomed to contemplate 
one modification alone of the ſocial order, are able to diſtinguiſh 
the circumſtances which are eſſential to human happineſs, from 
thoſe which are indifferent or hurtful ! In ſuch a fituation, how 
natural is it for a man of benevolence, to acquire an indiſcri- 
minate and ſuperſtitious veneration for all the inſtitutions under. 
which he has been educated; as theſe inſtitutions, however 


capricious and abſurd in themſelves, are not only familiariſed by 


habit to all his thoughts and feelings, but are conſecrated in his 
mind by an indiſſoluble aſſociation with duties which nature re- 
commends to his affections, and which reaſon commands him 
to fulfil. It is on theſe accounts that a ſuperſtitious zeal againſt 


innovation, both in religion and politics, where it is evidently 
grafted on piety to God, and good-will to mankind, however 


it may excite the ſorrow of the more enlightened philoſopher, 
is juſtly entitled, not only to his indulgence, but to his eſteem 


and affection. 


THE remarks which have been already made, are ſufficient to 
ſhew, how neceſlary it is for us, in the formation of our philo- 
ſophical principles, to examine with care all thoſe opinions which, 


in our early years, we have imbibed from our inſtructors; or 
which 
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which are connected with our own local ſituation. Nor does the © 2 8 
univerſality of an opinion among men who have received a ſi- Pa xr II. 


milar education, afford any preſumption in its favour ; for, how- 
ever great the deference is, which a wiſe man will always pay to 
common belief, upon thoſe ſubjects which have employed the 


unbiaſſed reaſon of mankind, he certainly owes it no reſpect, in 


ſo far as he ſuſpects it to be influenced by faſhion or authority. 
Nothing can be more juſt than the obſervation of Fontenelle, 
that © the number of thoſe who believe in a ſyſtem already 
* eſtabliſhed" in the world, does not, in the leaſt, add to its 
* credibility ; but that the en of thoſe who doubt of it, has 


* a tendency to diminiſh it.“ 


Tü ſame remarks lead, upon the other hand, to another 
concluſion of ſtill greater importance ; that, notwithſtanding the 
various falſe opinions which are current in the world, there are 
ſome truths, which are inſeparable from the human underſtand- 
ing, and by means of which, the errors of education, in moſt 
inſtances, are enabled to take hold of our belief. 


A WEAK mind, unaccuſtomed to reflexion, and which has 
paſſively derived its moſt important opinions from habit or from 


authority, when, in confequence of a more enlarged intercourſe 


with the world, it finds, that ideas which it had been taught to 
regard as ſacred, are treated by enlightened and worthy men 
with ridicule, is apt to loſe its reverence for the fundamental 
and eternal truths on which theſe acceſſory ideas are grafted, 
and eaſily falls a prey to that ſceptical philoſophy which teaches, 
that all the opinions, and all the principles of action by which 

mankind 


— — 
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wer 6 P. mankind are governed, may be traced to the influence of Au- | 

Pan te oh cation and example. Amidſt the infinite variety of forms, 

Es however, which our verſatile nature aſſumes, it cannot fail to 
ſtrike an attentive obſerver, that there are certain indelible fea- 
tures common to them all. In one ſituation, we find good 
men attached to a republican form of government; in another, 
to a monarchy ; but in all ſituations, we'find them devoted to 
the ſervice of their country and of mankind, and diſpoſed to 
regard, with reverence and love, the moſt abſurd and capricious 
inſtitutions which cuſtom has led them to connect with the order 
of ſociety. The different appearances, therefore, which the 
political opinions and the political conduct of men exhibit, while 
they demonſtrate to what a wonderful degree human nature 
may be influenced by ſituation and by early inſtruction, evince 
the exiſtence of ſome common and original principles, which 
fit it for the political union, and illuſtrate the uniform operation 
of thoſe laws of aſſociation, to which, in all the ſtages of ſociety, 


it is equally ſubject. 


SIMILAR obſervations are applicable, and, indeed, in a till 

more ſtriking degree, to the opinions of mankind on the im- 

portant queſtions of religion and morality. The variety of 

ſyſtems which they have formed to themſelves concerning theſe 

ſubjects, has often excited the ridicule of the ſceptic and the 

libertine ; but if, on the one hand, this variety ſhews, the folly 

of bigotry, and the reaſonableſs of mutual indulgence ; the cu- 

rioſity which has led men in every ſituation to ſuch ſpeculations, 

| and the influence which their concluſions, however abſurd, have 


had on their character and their happineſs, prove, no leſs clearly, 
on 


» ”_ , 
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on the other, that there muſt be ſome principles from which they C = A P, 


all derive their origin; and invite the philoſopher to aſcertain what PA 11. 


are theſe original and immutable laws of the human mind. 


„% ExXAMINR“ (ſays Mr. Hume) © the religious principles 
* which have prevailed in the world. You will ſcarcely be per- 
“ ſuaded, that they are any thing but ſick men's dreams; or, 


— 


perhaps, will regard them more as the playſome whimſies of 


* monkeys in human ſhape, than the ſerious, poſitive, dogma- 


4 tical aſſeverations of a being, who dignifies himſelf with the 


“ name of rational. To oppoſe the torrent of ſcholaſtic 


ec religion by ſuch feeble maxims as theſe, that it is impoſſible 


“% for the ſame thing to be and not to be; that the whole is 
<« greater than a part; that two and three make five; is pre- 
e tending to ſtop the ocean with a bulruſh.” But what is the 
inference to which we are led by theſe obſervations ? Is it, (to 
uſe the words of this ingenious writer,) © that the whole is a 
„ riddle, an ænigma, an inexplicable myſtery ; and that doubt, 
ce uncertainty, and ſuſpenſe, appear the only reſult of our moſt 
« accurate ſcrutiny concerning this ſubject? Or ſhould not rather 
the melancholy hiſtories which he has exhibited of the follies and 
caprices of ſuperſtition, direct our attention to thoſe ſacred and 
indelible characters on the human mind, which all theſe perver- 


ſions of reaſon are unable to obliterate ; like that image of him- 


ſelf, which Phidias wiſhed to perpetuate, by ſtamping it ſo 
deeply on the buckler of his Minerva; © ut nemo delere poſſet 


aut divellere, qui totam ſtatuam non imminueret *.“ In truth, 


the more ſtriking the contradictions, and the more ludicrous 


Select Diſcourſes, by JohN SMITH, p. 119. Cambridge, 1673. 
the 
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CHAP. the ceremonies to which the pride of human reaſon has thus 
Parr II. been reconciled ; the ſtronger is our evidence that religion has a 
: foundation in the nature of man. When the greateſt of mo- 


dern philoſophers declares, that © he would rather believe all 
* the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Al- 
„ coran, than that this univerſal frame is without mind * ;*? he 


has expreſſed the ſame feeling, which, in all ages and nations, 


has led good men, unaccuſtomed to reaſoning, to an implicit 
faith in the creed of their infancy ;—a feeling which affords an 
evidence of the exiſtence of the Deity, incomparably more 
ſtriking, than if, unmixed with error and undebaſed by ſuper- 
ſtition, this moſt important of all principles had commanded 
the univerſal aſſent of mankind. Where are the other truths, 
in the whole circle of the ſciences, which are ſo eſſential to 
human happineſs, as to procure an eaſy acceſs, not only for 
themſelves, but for whatever opinions may happen to be 
blended with them? Where are the truths ſo venerable and 
commanding, as to impart their own ſublimity to every trifling 
memorial which recals them to our remembrance ; to beſtow 
ſolemnity and elevation on every mode of expreſſion by 
which they are conveyed; and which, in whatever ſcene 
they have habitually occupied the thoughts, conſecrate every 
object which it preſents to our ſenſes, and the very ground we 
have been accuſtomed to tread? To attempt to weaken the 
authority of ſuch impreſſions, by a detail of the endleſs variety 


of forms, which they derive from caſual aſſociations, is ſurely 


an employment unſuitable to the dignity of philoſophy. To 


Lord Bacon, in his Eſſays. 
the 
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the vulgar, it may be amuſing, in this, as in other inſtances, 
to indulge their wonder at what is new or uncommon ; but to 
the philoſopher it belongs to perceive, under all theſe various 
diſguiſes, the workings of the ſame common nature ; and in the 
ſuperſtitions of Egypt, no leſs than in the lofty viſions of Plato, 
to recognize the exiſtence of thoſe moral ties which unite the 
heart of man to the Author of his being, 


. 


| Tnfluence of the Aſſociation of Ideas on our Judgmente in Matters 
F Taſte. | 


PHE very general obſervations which I am to make in this 

Section, do not preſuppoſe any particular theory concern- 
ing the nature of Taſte. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to re- 
mark, that Taſte is not a ſimple and original faculty, but a 
power gradually formed by experience and obſervation. It im- 


plies, indeed, as its ground-work, a certain degree of natural 


ſenſibility ; but it implies alſo the exerciſe of the judgment; and 
is the ſlow reſult of an attentive examination and compariſon of 


the agreeable or diſagreeable effects produced on the mind by 
external objects. | 


SUCH of my readers as are acquainted with“ An Eſſay on 
the Nature and Principles of Taſte,” lately publiſhed by Mr. 
3 A Aliſon, 


* * 
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C * P. Aliſon, will not be ſurpriſed that I decline the diſcuſſion of a 
PAR x II. 


ſubject which he has treated with ſo much ingenuity and 


elegance. | 

THE view which was formerly given of the proceſs, by which 
the general laws of the material world are inveſtigated, and 
which I endeavoured to illuſtrate by the ſtate of medicine among 
rude nations, is ſtrictly applicable to the hiſtory of Taſte. That 
certain objects are fitted to give pleaſure, and others diſguſt, to 
the mind, we know from experience alone; and it is impoſſible 
for us, by any reaſoning à Priori, to explain, how the pleaſure 
or the pain is produced. In the works of nature we find; in 
many inſtances, Beauty and Sublimity involved among circum- 
ſtances, which are either indifferent, or which obſtruct the gene- 
ral effect: and it is only by a train of experiments, that we 
can ſeparate thoſe circumſtances from the reſt, and aſcertain 
with what particular qualities the pleaſing effect is connected. 
Accordingly, the inexperienced artiſt, when he copies Nature, 
will copy her ſervilely, that he may be certain of ſecuring the 
pleaſing effect; and the. beauties of his performances will be 
encumbered with a number of ſuperfluous or of diſagreeable 
concomitants. Experience and obſervation alone can enable 
him to make this diſcrimination: to exhibit the principles of 
beauty pure and unadulterated, and to form a creation of his 
own, more faultleſs than ever fell under the obſervation of his 


ſenſes. 


Tn1s analogy between the progreſs of Taſte from rudeneſs 


to relinement ; and the progreſs of phyſical knowledge from the 
ſuperſtitions. 
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ſuperſtitions of a ſavage tribe, to the inveſtigation of the laws 
of nature, proceeds on the ſuppoſition, that, as in the material 
world there are general facts, beyond which philoſophy is un- 
able to proceed; ſo, in the conſtitution of man, there is an 
inexplicable adaptation of the mind to the objects with which his 
faculties are converſant ; in conſequence of which, theſe objects 
are fitted to produce axtevable or diſagreeable emotions. In 
both caſes, reaſoning may be employed with propriety to refer 
particular phenomena to general principles; but in both caſes, 
we muſt at laſt arrive at principles of which no account can be 
given, but that ſuch is the will of our Maker, 


A GREAT part, too, of the remarks which were made in the 


laſt ſection on the origin of popular prejudices, may be applied 


to explain the influence of caſual aſſociations on Taſte ; but 
theſe remarks do not ſo completely exhauſt the ſubjeQ, as to 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of farther illuſtration. In matters of 
Taſte, the effects which we conſider, are produced on the 
Mind itſelf; and are accompanied either with pleaſure or with 
pain. Hence the tendency to caſual aſſociation, is much ſtronger 
than it commonly is, with reſpect to phyſical events; and when 


ſich aſſociations are once formed, as they do not lead to any 


important inconvenience, ſimilar to thoſe which reſult from 
phyſical miſtakes, they are not ſo likely to be corrected by mere 
experience, unaſſiſted by ſtudy. To this it is owing, that the 
influence of aſſociation on our judgments concerning beauty 
and deformity, is ſtill more remarkable than on our ſpeculative 
concluſions; a circumſtance which has led ſome philoſophers to 


ſuppoſe, that aſſociation” is ſufficient to account for the origin of 
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C H A P. theſe notions; and that there is no ſuch thing as a ſtandard of 


Parry II. 


—— — 


Taſte, founded on the principles of the human conſtitution. But 
this is undoubtedly puſhing the theory a great deal too far. The 
aſſociation of ideas can never account for the origin of a new no- 


tion; or of a pleaſure eflentially different from all the others 


which we know. It may, indeed, enable us to conceive how a 
thing indifferent in itſelf, may become a ſource of pleaſure, by 
being connected in the mind with ſomething elſe which is 
naturally agreeable ; but it preſuppoſes, in every inſtance, the 
exiſtence of thoſe notions and thoſe feelings which it is its pro- 
vince to combine: inſomuch that, I apprehend, it will be found, 
wherever aſſociation produces a change in our judgments on 
matters of Taſte, it does ſo, by co-operating with ſome natural 
principle of the mind, and implies the exiſtence of certain original 


fources of pleaſure and uneaſineſs. 


A MODE of dreſs, which at firſt appeared awkward, acquires, 
in a few weeks or months, the appearance of elegance. By 
being accuſtomed to ſee it worn by thoſe whom we conſider as 
models of Taſte, it becomes aſſociated with the agreeable im- 
preſſions which we receive from the eaſe and grace and refine- 
ment of their manners. When it pleaſes us by itſelf, the effect 
is not to be aſcribed to the dreſs, but to the impreſſions with 
which it has been generally conneQed, and which it naturally 


-xecalls to the mind. 


TH1s obſervation points out to us the canſe of the perpetual 
viciſſitudes in dreſs, and in every thing whoſe chief recom- 


mendation ariſes from faſhion, It is evident that, in fo far as 
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the agreeable effect of a dreſs ariſes from aſſociation, the effect C * A P. 


will continue only while it is confined to the higher orders. 

When it is adopted by the multitude, it not only ceaſes to be 

aſſociated with ideas of taſte and reſinement, but it is aſſociated 
with ideas of affectation, abſurd imitation, and vulgarity. It is 
accordingly laid aſide by the higher orders, who ſtudiouſly avoid 
every circumſtance in external appearance, which is debaſed by 
low and common uſe; and they are led to exerciſe their in ven- 
tion, in the introduction of ſome new peculiarities, which firſt 
become faſhionable, then common, and laſt of all, are aban- 
doned as vulgar, 


Ir has been often remarked, that after a certain period in the 
progreſs of ſociety, the public Tafte becomes corrupted; and 
the different productions of the fine arts begin to degenerate 


from that ſimplicity, which they had attained in their ſtate 


of greateſt perfection. One reaſon of this decline is ſuggeſted 
by the foregoing obſervations. 

FRoM the account which has been given of the natural pro- 
greſs of Taſte, in ſeparating the genuine principles of beauty 


from ſuperfluous and from offenſive concomitants, it is evident, 


2 II. 
— 


that there is a limit, beyond which the love of ſimplicity 


cannot be carried. No bounds, indeed, can be ſet to the 
creations of genius; but as this quality occurs ſeldom in an emi- 
nent degree, it commonly happens, that after a period of great 
refinement of Taſte, men begin to gratify their love of variety, 
by adding ſuperfluous circumſtances to the finiſhed models ex- 
hibited by their predeceſſors, or by making other trifling altera- 
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tions on them, with a view merely of diverſifying the effect. 
Theſe additions and alterations, indifferent, perhaps, or even 
in ſome degree offenſive in themſelves, acquire ſoon a borrowed 
beauty, from the connexion in which we ſee them, or from the 
influence of faſhion : the ſame cauſe which at firſt produced 
them, continues perpetually to increaſe their number; and 
Taſte returns to barbariſm, by almoſt the ſame ſteps which con- 


ducted it to perfection. 


Tux truth of theſe remarks will appear ſtill more ſtriking to 
thoſe who conſider the wonderful effect which a writer of 
ſplendid genius but of incorrect taſte, has in miſleading the 
public judgment. The peculiarities of ſuch an author are con- 
ſecrated by the connexion in which we ſee them, and even pleaſe, 
to a certain degree, when detached from the excellencies of his 
compoſition, by recalling to us the agreeable impreſſions with 
which they have been formerly affociated. How many imita- 
tions have we ſeen, of the affectations of Sterne, by men who 
were unable to copy his beauties! And yet theſe imitations of 
his defects; of his abrupt manner; of his minute ſpecification 
of circumſtances ; and even of his daſhes, produce, at firſt, ſome 
effect on readers of ſenſibility, but of uncultivated taſte, in con- 
ſequence of the exquiſite ſtrokes of the pathetic, and the ſingular 
vein of humour, with which they are united in the original. 


FROM what has been ſaid, it is obvious, that the circum- 
ſtances which pleaſe, in the objects of taſte, are of two kinds: 
Firſt, thoſe which are fitted to pleaſe by nature, or by aſſociations 


which all mankind are led to form by their common condition ; 
| and 


, 
th. 
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and Secondly, thoſe which pleaſe in conſequence of aſſociations © AY P. 
ariſing from local and accidental circumſtances. Hence, there Pa « TIE 


are two kinds of Taſte: the one enabling us to judge of thoſe 
beauties which have a foundation in the human conſtitution; the 


other, of ſuch objects as derive their principal recommendation 
from the influence of faſhion. 


TRESE two kinds of Taſte are not always united in the ſame 


perſon: indeed, I am inclined to think, that they are united 


but rarely. The perfection of the one, depends much upon the 
degree in which we are able to free the mind from the influence 
of caſual aſſociations; that of the other, on the contrary, de- 
pends on a facility of aſſociation which enables us to fall in, 
at once, with all the turns of the faſhion, and, (as Shakeſpeare 
expreſles it,) © to catch the tune of the times.” 


I $HALL endeavour to illuſtrate ſome of the foregoing 
remarks, by applying them to the ſubje& of language, which 
affords numberleſs inſtances to exemplify the influence which the 
aſſociation of ideas has on our judgments in matters of Taſte. 


In the ſame manner in which an article of dreſs acquires an 
appearance of elegance or of vulgarity from the perſons by 
whom it is habitually worn; ſo a particular mode of pro- 
nunciation acquires an air of faſhion or of ruſticity, from the 
perſons by whom it is habitually employed. The Scotch 
accent is ſurely. in itſelf as good as the Engliſhz and with a 
few exceptions, is as agreeable to the ear: and yet how offenſive 
n : does 
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does it appear, even to us, who have been accuſtomed to hear 
it from our infancy, when compared with that which is uſed by 
our ſouthern neighbours No reaſon can be given for this, but 
that the capital of Scotland is now become a provincial town, 
and London is the ſeat of our court. | 


TE diſtinftion which is to be found, in the languages of all 
civiliſed nations, between low and polite modes of expreſſion, 
ariſes from ſimilar cauſes. It is, indeed, amuſing to remark, the 
ſolicitude with which the higher orders, in the monarchies of 
modern Europe, avoid every circumſtance in their exterior appear- 
ance and manner, which, by the molt remote aſſociation, may, 
in the minds of others, connect them with the idea of the multi- 
tude. Their whole dreſs and deportment and converſation are 
ſtudiouſly arranged to convey an impoſing notion of their con- 
ſequence; and to recal to the ſpectator, by numberleſs ſlight and 
apparently unintentional hints, the agreeable impreſſions which 
are aſſociated with the advantages of fortune. 


To this influence of aſſociation on language, it is neceſſary 
for every writer to attend carefully, who wiſhes to expreſs him- 
ſelf with elegance. For the attainment of correctneſe and purity 
in the uſe of words, the rules of grammarians and of critics 
may be a ſufficient guide; but it is not in the works of this 
claſs of authors, that the higher beanties of ſtyle are to be 
ſtudied. As the air and manner of a gentleman can be acquired 
only by living habitually in the beſt ſociety, ſo grace in com- 


poſition muſt be attained by an habitual acquaintance with 
| claſſical 
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claſſical writers. It is indeed neceſſary for our information, 
that we ſhould peruſe, occaſionally, many books which have no 
merit in point of expreſſion ; but I believe it to be extremely uſe- 
ful to all literary men, to counteract the effect of this miſcella- 
neous reading, by maintaining a conſtant and familiar acquaint- 
ance with a few of the moſt faultleſs models which the language 
 "aflatds. For want of ſome ſtandard of this ſort, we frequently 
ſee an author's taſte in writing alter much to the worſe in the 
courſe of his life; and his later productions fall below the level 
of his early eflays. D'Alembert tells us, that Voltaire had always 
lying on his table, the Petit Careme of Maſſillon, and the tra- 
gedies of Racine; the former to fix his taſte in proſe compo- 
ſition, and the latter in poetry. | 


— 


In avoiding, however, expreſſions which are debaſed by 
vulgar uſe, there is a danger of running into the other extreme, 
in queſt of faſhionable words and phraſes. Such an affectation 
may, for a few years, gratify the vanity of an author, by giving 
him the air of a man of the world ; but the reputation it be- 
ſtows, is of a very tranſitory nature. The works which continue 
to pleaſe from age to age, are written with perfect ſimplicity ; 
while thoſe which captivate the multitude, by a diſplay of me- 
retricious ornaments, if, by chance, they ſhould ſurvive the 
faſhions to which they are accommodated, remain only to fur- 
niſh a ſubje& of ridicule to poſterity. The portrait of a 
beautiful woman, in the faſhionable dreſs of the day, may pleaſe 
at the moment it is painted; nay, may perhaps pleaſe more 
than in any that the fancy of the artiſt could have ſuggeſted ; 


but it is only in the Plaineſt and ſimpleſt drapery, that the 
3B moſt 
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370 ELEMENTS Or THE PHILOSOPHY 
C * P. moſt perfect form can be tranſmitted with advantage to future 
P AR r II. times. 5 


—ͤ —-— 


Tux exceptions which the hiſtory of literature ſeems to fur- 
niſh to theſe obſervations, are only apparent. That, in the 
works of our beſt authors, there are many beauties which have 
long and generally been admired, and which yet owe their whole 
effect to aſſociation, cannot be diſputed; but in ſuch caſes, it will 
always be found, that the aſſociations which are the foundation 
of our pleaſure, have, in conſequence of ſome peculiar combina- 
tion of circumſtances, been more widely diffuſed, and more per- 
manently eſtabliſhed among mankind, than thoſe which date 
their origin from the caprices of our own age are ever likely 
to be. An admiration for the claſſical remains of antiquity is, 
at preſent, not lefs general in Europe, than the advantages of a 

* liberal education; and ſuch is the effect of this admiration, that 
there are certain caprices of Taſte, from which no man who is 
well educated is entirely free. A compoſition in a modern lan- 
guage, which ſhould ſometimes depart from the ordinary modes 
of exprefſion, from an affectation of the idioms which are con- 
ſecrated in the claſſics, would pleaſe a very wide circle of 
readers, in conſequence of the prevalence of claſſical aſſociations ; 
and, therefore, ſuch affectations, however abſurd when carried 
to a degree of ſingularity, are of a far ſuperior claſs to thoſe 

which are adapted to the faſhions of the day. But ſtill the ge- 
neral principle holds true, That whatever beauties derive their 

| 1 _ origin merely from caſual aſſociation, muſt appear capricious to 
| | thoſe to whom the aſſociation does not extend; and that the 
ſimpleſt ſtyle is that which continues longeſt to pleaſe, and which 
pleaſes 
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pleaſes moſt univerſally, In the writings of Mr. Harris, there 
is a certain claſſical air, which will always have many ad- 
mirers, while antient learning continues to be cultivated ; but 
which, to a mere Engliſh reader, appears ſomewhat unnatural 


and ungraceful, when compared with the compoſition of Swift 
or of Addiſon. | 


TuE analogy of the arts of ſtatuary and painting, may be of 
uſe in illuſtrating theſe remarks. The influence of antient times 


has extended to theſe, as well as to the art of writing; and in 
this caſe, no leſs than in the other, the tranſcendent power of 
genius has eſtabliſhed a propriety of choice in matters of indif- 
ference, ' and has, perhaps, conſecrated, in the opinion of man- 
kind, ſome of its own caprices. | 


« Many of the ornaments of art,” (ſays Sir Joſhua Rey- 


nolds,) “ thoſe at leaſt for which no reaſon can be given, are 


« tranſmitted to us, are adopted, and acquire their conſequence, 
& from the company in which we have been uſed to ſee them. 
„As Greece and Rome are the fountains from whence have 

« flowed all kinds of excellence, to that veneration which they 
* have a right to claim for the pleaſure and knowledge which 


e they have afforded us, we voluntarily add our approbation - 


© of every ornament and every cuſtom that belonged to them, 
« even to the faſhion of their dreſs. For it may be obſerved, 
e that, not ſatisfied with them in their own place, we make no 
4 difficulty of dreſſing ſtatues of modern heroes or ſenators, in 
« the faſhion of the Roman armour, or peaceful robe; and 
even go ſo far as hardly to bear a ſtatue in any other 


« drapery. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 


« THE figures of the great men of thoſe nations have come 
down to us in ſculpture. In ſculpture remain almoſt all the 
excellent ſpecimens of antient art. We have ſo far aſſociated 


perſonal dignity to the perſons thus repreſented, and the truth 


of art to their manner of repreſentation, that it is not in our 


power any longer to ſeparate them. This is not ſo in paint- 


ing; becauſe, having no excellent antient portraits, that con- 
nexion was never formed. Indeed, we could no more ven- 
ture to paint a general officer in a Roman military habit, than 
we could make a ſtatue in the preſent uniform. But ſince 
we have no antient portraits, to ſhew how ready we are to 
adopt thoſe kind of prejudices, we make the beſt authority 
among the moderns ſerve the ſame purpoſe. The great va- 
riety of excellent portraits with which Vandyke has enriched 
this nation, we are not content to admire for their real excel- 
lence, but extend our approbation even to the dreſs which 
happened to be the faſhion of that age. By this means, it 
mult be acknowledged, very ordinary pictures acquired ſome- 
thing of the air and effect of the works of Vandyke, and 
appeared therefore, at firſt fight, better pictures than they 
really were. They appeared ſo, however, to thoſe only who 
had the means of making this aſſociation *.” 


"of 


Tux influence of aſſociation on our notions concerning lan- 


guage, is ſtill more ſtrongly exemplified in poetry than in proſe. 
As it is one great object of the poet, in his ſerious productions, 
to elevate the imagination of his readers above the groſſneſs of 
ſenſible objects, and the vulgarity of common life, it becomes 


* REYNOLDs's Diſcourſes, p. 313, et ſeq. 


peculiarly 
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peculiarly neceſſary for him to reject the uſe of all words and C * A P. 
phraſes which are trivial and hackneyed. Among thoſe which P a 1 II. 
are equally pure and equally perſpicuous, he, in general, finds — Ma 


it expedient to adopt that which is the leaſt common. Milton 
prefers the words Rhene and Danaw, to the more common 
words Rhine and Danube. 


« A multitude, like which the populous North 
te Pour'd never from his frozen loins, to paſs 
© Rhene or the Danaw *,” 


In the following line, 
«© Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme,” 


how much more ſuitable to the poetical ſtyle does the expreſſiom 
appear, than if the author had ſaid, . 


« Things unattempted yet in proſe or verſe.” 


In another paſſage, where, for the ſake of variety, he has made 
uſe of the laſt phraſe, he adds an epithet, to remove it a little 
from the familiarity of ordinary diſcourſe. 


cin proſe or numerous verſe +.” 


In conſequence of this circumſtance, there ariſes gradually 
in every language a poetical diction, which differs widely from 
the common diction of proſe. It is much leſs ſubject to the 
viciſſitudes of faſhion, than the polite modes of expreſſion in 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book i. l. 351. | 
+ Ibid.. book i. I. 150. See NewToN's Edit. 


2 
— — 


familiar converſation; becauſe, when it has once been adopted 
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C NN P. by the poet, it is avoided by good proſe writers, as being too 


Pax rT II. elevated for that ſpecies of compoſition, It may therefore re- 
— — tain its charm, as long as the language exiſts; nay, the charm 


may increaſe, as the language grows older. 


INDEED, the charm of poetical dition mult increaſe to a cer- 
tain degree, as polite literature advances. For when once a ſet 
of words has been conſecrated to poetry, the very ſound of 
them, independently of the ideas they convey, awakens, every 
time we hear it, the agreeable impreſſions which were connected 
with it when we met with them in the performances of our 
favourite authors. Even when ſtrung together in ſentences 
which convey no meaning, they produce ſome effect on the 
mind of a reader of ſenſibility: an effect, at leaſt, extremely 
different from that of an unmeaning ſentence in proſe, 


LANGUAGES differ from each other widely in the copiouſ- 
neſs of their poetical dition. Our own poſleſſes, in this re- 
ſpect, important advantages over the French: not that, in this 
language, there are no words appropriated to poetry, but becauſe 


their number is, comparatively ſpeaking, extremely limited. 


THe ſcantineſs of the French poetical diction is, probably, 
attended with the leſs inconvenience, that the phraſes which 
occur in good proſe writing are leſs degraded by vulgar appli- 
cation than in Engliſh, in conſequence of the line being more 
diſtinctly and more ſtrongly drawn between polite and low ex- 


preſſions in that language than in ours. Our poets, indeed, 


by having a language appropriated to their own purpoſes, not 
only 
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only can preſerve a dignity of expreſſion, but can connect with C * P. 
the peruſal of their compoſitions, the pleaſing impreſſions which PA r II. 


have been produced by thoſe of their predeceſſors. And hence, 
in the higher ſorts of poetry, where their object is to kindle, 
as much as poſſible, the enthuſiaſm of their readers, they not 
only avoid, ſtudiouſly, all expreſſions which are vulgar, but all 
ſuch as are borrowed from faſhionable life. This certainly can- 
not be done in an equal degree by a poet who writes in the French 


language. 


In Engliſh, the poetical dition is ſo extremely copious, that 
it 1s liable to be abuſed; as it puts it in the power of authors of 
no genius, merely by ringing changes on the poetical vocabu- 
tary, to give a certam degree of currency to the moſt unmeaning 


compoſitions. In Swift's Song by a Perſon of Quality, the inco- 


herence of ideas is ſcarcely greater than what is to be found in 
fome admired paſſages of our faſhionable poetry. 


NoR is it merely by a difference of words, that the language 


of poetry is diſtinguiſhed from that of proſe. When a poetical 
arrangement of words has once been eſtabliſhed by authors of 
reputation, the moſt common expreſſions, by being preſented 
in this conſecrated. order, may ſerve to excite poetical aſſo- 


ciations. 


ON the other hand, nothing more completely deſtroys the 
charm of poetry, than a ſtring of words which the cuſtom of 
ordinary diſcourſe has arranged in ſo invariable an order, that 
the whole phraſe may be anticipated from hearing its com- 

| mencement. 


—— 


Kilo 
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CH AP. mencement. A ſingle word frequently ſtrikes us as flat and 


V. 
Parr IL. profaic, in conſequence of its familiarity ; but two ſuch words 
——— coupled together in the order of converſation, can ſcarcely be 
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introduced into ſerious poetry without appearing ludicrous. 


No poet in our language has ſhewn ſo ſtrikingly as Milton, 
the wonderful elevation which ſtyle may derive from an 


arrangement of words, which, while it is perfectly intelligible, 


departs widely from that to which we are in general accuſtomed. 
Many of his moſt ſublime periods, when the order of the words 


is altered, are reduced nearly to the level of proſe. 


To copy this artifice with ſucceſs, is a much more dif- 
ficult attainment than is commonly imagined ; and, of conſe- 
quence, when it is acquired, it ſecures an author, to a great 
degree, from that crowd of imitators who ſpoil the effect of 
whatever is not beyond their reach. To the poet who uſes 
blank verſe, it is an acquiſition of ſtill more eſſential conſequence, 
than to him who expreſſes himſelf in'rhyme; for the more that 
the ſtructure of the verſe approaches to proſe, the more it is 
neceflary to give novelty and dignity to the compoſition. And 
accordingly, among our magazine poets, ten thouſand catch the 
ſtructure of Pope's verfification, for one who approaches to the 
manner of Milton, or of Thomſon. 


Tux facility, however, of this imitation, like every other, 
increaſes with the number of thoſe who have ſtudied it with 
ſucceſs; for the more numerous the authors who have em- 
ployed their genius in any one direction, the more copious are 

7 the 
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the materials out of which mediocrity may ſele& and combine, C 2 * K 
ſo as to eſcape the charge of plagiariſm. And, in fact, in our Pr . 


own language, this, as well as the other great reſource of po- 
etical expreſſion, the employment of appropriated words, has 
had its effect ſo much impaired by the abuſe which has been 
made of it, that a few of our beſt poets of late have endea- 
voured to ſtrike out a new path for themſelves, by reſting 


the elevation of their compoſition chiefly on a ſingular, and, to 
an ordinary writer, an unattainable union of harmonious verſi- 


fication, with a natural arrangement of words, and a ſimple 
elegance of expreſſion. It is this union which ſeems to form 
the diſtinguiſhing charm of the poetry of Goldſmith. 


From the remarks which have been made on the influence of 
the aſſociation of ideas on our judgments in matters of taſte, it 
is obvious how much the opinions of a nation with reſpect to 
merit in the fine arts, are likely to be influenced by the form of 
their government, and the ſtate of their manners. Voltaire, 
in his diſcourſe pronounced at his reception into the French 
academy, gives ſeveral reaſons why the poets of that country 
have not ſucceeded in deſcribing rural ſcenes and employ- 
ments. The principal one is, the ideas of meanneſs, and 
poverty and wretchedneſs, which the French are accuſtomed to 
aſſociate with the profeſſion of huſbandry. The ſame thing is 
alluded to by the Abbe de Lille, in the preliminary diſcourſe 
prefixed to his tranſlation of the Georgics. © A tranſlation,” 
ſays he, of this poem, if it had been undertaken by an author 
of genius, would have been better calculated than any other 


% work, for adding to the riches of our language. A verſion of 
3 C * me 
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>. this Eneid itſelf, however well executed, would, in this reſpect, 
& be of leſs utility; inaſmuch as the genius of our tongue ac- 
« commodates itſelf more eaſily to the -deſcription of heroic 
* atchievements, than to the details of natural phenomena, 
« and of the operations of huſbandry. To force it to expreſs 
theſe with ſuitable dignity, would have been a real conqueſt 
« over that falſe delicacy, which it has contracted from our un- 


« fortunate prejudices.” 


6 


How different muſt have been the emotions with which that 
divine performance of Virgil was read by an antient Roman, 
while he recollected that period in the hiſtory of his country, 
when dictators were called from the plough to the defence of the 
ſtate, and after having led monarchs in triumph, returned again 
to the ſame happy and independent occupation. A ſtate of 
manners to which a Roman author of a later age looked back 
with ſuch enthuſiaſm, that he aſcribes, by a bold poetical figure, 
the flouriſhing ſtate of agriculture under the republic, to the 
grateful returns which the earth then made to the illuſtrious 
hands by which ſhe was cultivated. * Gaudente terra vomere 


* laureato, et triumphali aratore *,” 


* PLIN, Nat. Hiſt, xviii. 4. 


OF THE HUMAN MIND, 


SRHOCTTON Br 


Of the Influence of Aſſociation on our active Principles, and on 


our moral TFudgments, 


N order to illuſtrate a little farther, the influence of the Aſſo- 


ciation of Ideas on the human mind, I ſhall add a few re- 
marks on ſome of its effects on our active and moral principles. 
In ſtating theſe. remarks, I ſhall endeavour to avoid, as much 
as poſſible, every occaſion of controverſy, by confining myſelf 
to ſuch general views of the ſubject, as do not preſuppoſe any par- 
ticular enumeration of our original principles of action, or any 
particular ſyſtem concerning the nature of the moral faculty. 
If my health and leiſure enable me to carry my plans into exe- 
cution, I propoſe, in the ſequel of this work, to reſume theſe 
inquiries, and to examine the various opinions to which they 
have given riſe. 


THE manner in which the aſſociation of ideas operates in 
producing new principles of action, has been explained very diſ- 
tinctly by different writers. Whatever conduces to the gratifi- 
cation of any natural appetite, or of any natural deſire, is itſelf 
deſired on account of the end to which it is ſubſervient; and by 
being thus habitually aſſociated in our apprehenſion with agree- 
able objects, it frequently comes, in proceſs of time, to be regarded 
as valuable in itſelf, independently of its utility. It is thus that 
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wealth becomes, with many, an ultimate object of purſuit ; al- 
though, at firſt, it is undoubtedly valued, merely on account 
of its ſubſerviency to the attainment of other objects. In like 
manner, men are led to delire dreſs, equipage, retinue, furni- 
ture, on account of the eſtimation in which they are ſuppoſed to 
be held by the public. Such deſires are called by Dr. Hutche- 
ſon * ſecondary deſires; and their origin is explained by him 
in the way which I have mentioned. © Since we are capable,” ſays 
he, of reflection, memory, obſervation, and reaſoning about 
the diſtant tendencies of objects and actions, and not confined 
* to things preſent, there muſt ariſe, in conſequence of our 
„ original delires, ſecondary deſires of every thing imagined 
* uſeful to gratify any of the primary deſires; and that with 
« ſtrength proportioned to the ſeveral original defires, and 
« jmagined uſefulneſs or neceſſity of the advantageous object. 
„Thus,“ he continues, as ſoon as we come to apprehend 
the uſe of wealth or power to gratify any of our original de- 
„ fires, we muſt alſo deſire them; and hence ariſes the uni- 
« yerſality of theſe deſires of wealth and power, ſince they are 
e the means of gratifying all other deſires.” The only thing 
that appears to me exceptionable in the foregoing paſſage is, 
that the author claſſes the defire of power with that of wealth ; 
whereas I apprehend it to be clear, (for reaſons which I ſhall 
ſtate in another part of this work,) that the former is a primary 


defire, and the latter a ſecondary one. 


Ou moral judgments, too, may be modified, and even per- 
verted, to a certain degree, in conſequence of the operation of 


See his Eſſay on the Nature and Conduct of the Paſſions. 
the 
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the ſame principle. In the ſame manner in which a perſon © H A P. 
who is regarded as a model of taſte may introduce, by his ex- PAN I I. 
ample, an abſurd or fantaſtical dreſs; ſo a man of ſplendid 
virtues may attract ſome eſteem alſo to his imperfections; and, 
if placed in a conſpicuous ſituation, may render his vices and 
follies objects of general imitation among the multitude. 


« In the reign of Charles II.” ſays Mr. Smith“, „a degree 
&* of licentiouſneſs was deemed the characteriſtic of a liberal 
* education. It was connected, according to the notions of 
« thoſe times, with generoſity, ſincerity, magnanimity, loyalty; 
* and proved that the perſon who acted in this manner, was 
* a gentleman, and not a puritan. Severity of manners, 
« and regularity of conduct, on the other hand, were alto- 
* gether unfaſhionable, and were connected, in the imagina- 
tion of that age, with cant, cunning, hypocriſy, and low 
manners. To ſuperficial minds, the vices of the great ſeem 
at all times agreeable. They connect them, not only with 
« the ſplendor of fortune, but with many ſuperior virtues 
« which they aſcribe to their ſuperiors ; with the ſpirit of free- 
% dom and independency ; with frankneſs, generoſity, huma- 
„ nity, and politeneſs. The virtues of the inferior ranks of 
% people, on the contrary, their parſimonious frugality, their 
painful induſtry, and rigid adherence to rules, ſeem to them 
„% mean and diſagreeable. They connect them both with the 
« meanneſs of the ſtation to which theſe qualities commonly 
© belong, and with many great vices which they ſuppoſe 
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C = AP. 4 uſually accompany them; ſuch as an abject, mum ill⸗ 


P Is r II. ce natured, lying, pilfering diſpoſition.” 


THe theory which, in the foregoing paſſages from Hutcheſon 
and Smith, is employed ſo juſtly and philoſophically to explain 
the origin of our ſecondary defires, and to account for ſome 
perverſions of our moral judgments, has been thought ſufficient, 
by ſome later writers, to account for the origin of all our active 
principles without exception. The firft of theſe attempts to 
extend ſo very far the application of the doctrine of Aſſocia- 
tion was made by the Reverend Mr. Gay, in a diſſertation“ con- 
« cerning the fundamental Principle of Virtue,” which is pre- 
fixed by Dr. Law to his tranflation of Archbiſhop King's Eſſay 
on the Origin of Evil.” In this differtation, the author en- 
deavours to ſhew, © that our approbation of morality, and all 
* affeCtions whatſoever, are finally reſolvable into reaſon, point- 
ing out private happineſs, and are converſant only about 
things apprehended to be means tending to this end; and 
that wherever this end is not perceived, they are to be ac- 
* counted for from the aſſociation of ideas, and may properly 
* be called habits.” The ſame principles have been ſince 
puſhed to a much greater length by Dr. Hartley, whoſe ſyſtem 
(as he himſelf informs us) took riſe from his accidentally hear- 
ing it mentioned as an opinion of Mr. Gay, © that the aſſoci- 
ation of ideas was ſufficient to account for all our intellectual 


« pleaſures and pains *. 
| "IT 


Mr. Hume too, who in my opinion has carried this principle of the Aſſo- 


ciation of Ideas a great deal too far, has compared the univerſality of its appli- 
cations 


5 
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IT muſt, I think, in juſtice, be acknowledged, that this theory, C * * 
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concerning the origin of our affections, and of the moral ſenſe, pax 7 II. 


is a moſt ingenious refinement upon the ſelfiſh ſyſtem, as it was 
formerly taught; and that, by means of it, the force of many 
of the common reaſonings againſt that ſyſtem is eluded. Among 
theſe reaſonings, particular ſtreſs has always been laid on the 
inſtantaneouſneſs with which our affeQions operate, and the 


moral ſenſe approves or condemns; and on our total want of 


conſciouſneſs, in ſuch caſes, of any reference to our own hap- 


pineſs. The modern advocates for the ſelfiſh ſyſtem admit the 


fact to be as it is ſtated by their opponents; and grant, that 


after the moral ſenſe and our various affections are formed, their 
exerciſe, in particular caſes, may become completely diſinte- 


reſted ; but ſtill they contend, that it is upon a regard to our own 


happineſs that all theſe principles are originally grafted. The 


analogy of avarice will ferve to illuſtrate the ſcope of this: 


theory. It cannot be doubted that this principle of action is 


artificial. It is on account of the enjoyments which it enables 
us to purchaſe, that money is originally defired ; and yet, in 
proceſs of time, by means of the agreeable impreſſions which 


are aſſociated with it, it comes to be defired for its own fake; - 
and even continues to be an object of our purſuit, long after 
we have loſt all reliſh for thoſe enjoyments which it enables us 


to command, 


cations in the philoſophy of mind, to that of the principle of attraction in 
phyſics. „Here,“ ſays he, “ is a kind of attraction, which in the mental world 
« will be found to have as extraordinary effects as in the natural, and to ſhew. 
. itſelf in as many and as various forms,” Treat. of Hum. Nat. vol. i. p. 30. 
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PART II. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 


W1THoUT meaning to engage in any controverſy on the 


ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, in general, that 


there muſt be ſome limit, beyond which the theory of aſſocia- 
tion cannot poſſibly be carried; for the explanation which it 
gives, of the formation of new principles of action, proceeds on 
the ſuppoſition that there are other principles previouſly exiſt- 
ing in the mind. The great queſtion then is, when we are 
arrived at this limit; or, in other words, when we are arrived 
at the ſimple and original laws of our conſtitution. 


IN conducting this inquiry, philoſophers have been apt to 
go into extremes. Lord Kaims, and ſome other authors, have 
been cenſured, and perhaps juſtly, for a diſpoſition to multi- 
ply original principles to an unneceſſary degree. It may be 
queſtioned, whether Dr. Hartley, and his followers, have not 
ſometimes been miſled by too eager a deſire of abridging their 


number. 


Or theſe two errors, the former is the leaſt common, and tlie 
leaſt dangerous. It is the leaſt common, becauſe it is not ſo 
flattering as the other to the vanity of a theoriſt; and it is the 
leaſt dangerous, becauſe it has no tendency, like the other, to 
give riſe to a ſuppreſſion, or to a miſrepreſentation of facts; or 
to retard the progreſs of the ſcience, by beſtowing upon it an 
appearance of ſyſtematical perfection, to which, in its preſent 


ſtate, it is not entitled. 


ABSTRACTING, however, from theſe inconveniences, which 


muſt always reſult from a precipitate reference of phenomena to 
general 
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general principles, it does not ſeem to me, that the theory in 
queſtion has any tendency to weaken the foundation of morals. 
It has, indeed, ſome tendency, in common with the philoſo- 
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phy of Hobbes and of Mandeville, to degrade the dignity of 


human nature ; but it leads to no ſceptical concluſions concern- 
ing the rule of life. For, although we were to grant, that all 
our principles of action are acquired; ſo ſtriking a difference 
among them muſt ſtill be admitted, as is ſufficient to diſ- 
tinguiſh clearly thoſe univerſal laws which were intended to 


regulate human conduct, from the local habits which are formed 


by education and faſhion. It muſt ſtill be admitted, that while 
ſome active principles are confined to particular individuals, or 
to particular tribes of men; there are others, which, ariſing 


from circumſtances in which all the ſituations of mankind muſt 


agree, are common to the whole ſpecies. Such active prin- 
ciples as fall under this laſt deſcription, at whatever period of 
life they may appear, are to be regarded as a part of human na- 
ture, no leſs than the inſtin& of ſuction; in the ſame manner 
as the acquired perception of diſtance by the eye, is to be ranked 
among the perceptive powers of man, no leſs than the original 


perceptions of any of our other ſenſes. 


LEAVING, therefore, the queſtion concerning the origin of 
our active principles, and of the moral faculty, to be the ſubject 
of future diſcuſhon, I ſhall conclude this Section with a few 


remarks of a more practical nature. 


IT has been ſhewn by different writers, how much of the 
beauty and ſublimity of material objects ariſes from the ideas 
3D and 
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c 8 2 P. and feelings which we have been taught to aſſociate with them. 


Parr II. 
. 


The impreſſion produced on the external ſenſes of a poet, by 
the moſt ſtriking ſcene in nature, is preciſely the ſame with 
what is produced: on the ſenſes of a peaſant or a tradeſman : 
yet how different is the degree of pleaſure reſulting from this 
impreſſion! A great part of this difference is undoubtedly to be 
aſcribed, to the ideas and feelings which the habitual ſtudies and 
amuſements of rhe poet have aſſociated with his organical per- 


ceptions. 


A SIMILAR obſervation may be applied to all the various 
objects of our purſuit in life. Hardly any one of them is 
appreciated by any two men in the ſame manner; and fre- 
quently what one man conſiders as eſſential to his happineſs, is 
regarded with indifference or diſlike by another. Of theſe dif- 
ferences of opinion, much is, no doubt, to be aſcribed to a 
diverſity of conſtitution, which renders a particular employment 
of the intellectual or active powers agreeable to one man, which 
is not equally ſo to another. But much is allo to be aſcribed to the 
effect of aſſociation ; which, prior to any experience of human 
life, connects pleaſing ideas and pleaſing feclings with different 
objects, in the minds of different perſons. 


IN conſequence of theſe aſſociations, every man appears to 
his neighbour to purſue the object of his wiſhes, with a zeal! 
diſproportioned to its intrinſic value; and the philoſopher (whoſe 
principal enjoyment ariſes from ſpeculation) is frequently apt 
to ſmile at the ardour with which the active part of mankind 


purſue, what appear to him to be mere ſhadows. This view 
of 
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of human affairs, ſome writers hiten carried ſo far, as to repre- O * P. 
fent life as a ſcene of mere illuſions, where the mind refers to Pa « r II. 


the objects around it, a colouring which exiſts only in itſelf; 
and where, as the Poet exprelles it, 


« Opinion gilds with varying rays, 
bar Thoſe painted clouds which beautify « our days.” 


IT may be Wie if theſe repreſentations of human life 
be uſeful or juſt. That the caſual aſſociations which the mind 
forms in childhood, and in early youth, are frequently a ſource 
of inconvenience and of miſconduct, is ſufficiently obvious ; 
but that this tendency of our nature increaſes, on the whole, 
the ſum of human enjoyment, appears to me to be indiſputable; 
and the inſtances in which it miſleads us from our duty and our 
happineſs, only prove, to what 1 important ends it might be ſub- 
ſervient, if it were kept under proper regulation. 


- 


NoR do theſe repreſentations of life (admitting them in their 
full extent) juſtify the practical inferences which have been 
often deduced from them, with reſpect to the vanity of our 


purſuits. In every caſe, indeed, in which our enjoyment de- 
pends upon aſlociation, it may be. ſaid, in one ſenſe, that it 


ariſes from the mind itſelf; but it does not therefore follow, 
that the external object which cuſtom has rendered the cauſe or 
the occaſion of agreeable emotions, is indifferent to our happi- 
neſs. The effect which the beauties of nature produce on the 
mind of the poet, is wonderfully heightened by affociation ; but 
his enjoyment is not, on that account, the leſs exquiſite : nor 
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are the objects of his admiration of the leſs value to his "ITY 
neſs, that they derive their principal charms from the embelliſh- 


ments of his fancy. 


Ir is the buſineſs of education, not to counteraR, in any 
inſtance, the eſtabliſhed laws of our conſtitution, but to direct 
them to their proper purpoſes. That the influence of early 
aſſociations on the mind might be employed, in the moſt 
effectual manner, to aid our moral principles, appears evidently 
from the effects which we daily ſee it produce, in reconciling 
men to a courſe of action which their reaſon forces them to con- 
demn ; and it is no leſs obvious that, by means of it, the hap- 
pineſs of human life might be increaſed, and its pains dimi- 
niſhed, if the agreeable ideas and feelings which children are fo 
apt to connect with events and with ſituations which depend 
on the caprice of fortune, were firmly aſſociated in their ap- 
prehenſions with the duties of their ſtations, with the purſuits 


of ſcience, and with thoſe beauties of nature which are open 


to all. 


THESE obſervations coincide nearly with the antient ſtoical 
doctrine concerning the influence of imagination on morals; 
a ſubject, on which many important remarks, (though expreſſed 
in a form different from that which modern philoſophers have 
introduced, and, perhaps, not altogether ſo preciſe and accurate, ) 
are to be found in the Diſcourſes of Epictetus, and in the Medi- 


According to the uſe which I make of the words Imagination and Aſſocia- 
tion, in this work, their effects are obviouſly diſtinguiſhable. I have thought it 
proper, however, to illuſtrate the difference between them a little more fully in- 
Note [ Ri. ; 

3 tations 
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tations of Antoninus *. This doctrine of the Stoical ſchool, Dr. © a "a P. 


Akenſide has in view in the following paſſage: _ > 
— 


« Action treads the path 

ce In which Opinion ſays he follows good, 
« Or flies from evil; and Opinion gives 
« Report of good or evil, as the ſcene 

e Was drawn by fancy, lovely or deform'd: 
c Thus her report can never there be true, 
« Where fancy cheats the intellectual eye 
« With glaring colours and diſtorted lines. 
cc Is there a man, who at the ſound of death 
« Sees ghaftly ſhapes of terror conjur'd up, 
te And black before him: naught but death-bed groans 
« And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
« Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 
« An unknown depth? Alas! in ſuch a mind, 
ec If no bright forms of excellence attend 
c The image of his country; nor the pomp: 
e Of ſacred ſenates, nor the guardian voice 
«« Of juſtice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
* The conſcious boſom with a patriot's flame: 
« Will not Opinion tell him, that to die, 
« Or ſtand the hazard, is a greater ill 

© Than to betray his country? And in act 
« Will he not chuſe to be a wretch and live ? 
« Here vice begins then +.” 


See what Epictetus has remarked on the ypnorg dia dei parracuay, (Arran, 
I. i. c. 12.) Ola ay nonaxs Parracing, THauTn ou £0TaH 1 Nο,i. S r ap 
vn TW Qavraciuy 1 \huxn. ante wv arm, Th TWVEXEIR TWY THETWN parraq i, 
&c. &c. Anton. l. v. c. 16. 
+ Pleaſures of Imagination, b. iii. 
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SECTIO N v. N 


General Remarks on the Subjefts treated in the foregoing Sections 
of ibis 8 


N peruſing the foregoing Sections 4 this Chapter, I am 
aware, that ſome of my readers may be apt to think that 


many of the obſervations which I have made, might eaſily 


be reſolved into more general principles. I am alſo aware, 
that, to the followers of Dr. Hartley, a ſimilar objection 
will occur againſt all the other parts of this work; and that it 
will appear to them the effect of inexcuſable prejudice, that I 
ſhould ſtop ſhort ſo frequently in the explanation of pheno- 
mena; when he has accounted in ſo ſatisfactory a manner, by 
means of the aſſociation of ideas, for all the appearances which 
human nature exhibits. 


To this objection, I ſhall not feel myſelf much intereſted to 
reply, provided it be granted that my obſervations are candidly 
and accurately ſtated, ſo far as they reach. Suppoſing that in 
ſome caſes I may have ſtopped ſhort too ſoon, my ſpeculations, 
although they may be cenſured as imperfect, cannot be conſi- 
dered as ſtanding in oppoſition to the concluſions of more ſuc- 


ceſsful inquirers. 


May 
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Mar I be allowed farther to obſerve, that ſuch views of the C * „ P. 
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tuman mind as are contained in this work, (even ſuppoſing P  « r 11. 
C— —— — 


the objection to be well-founded,) are, in my opinion, indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, in order to prepare the way for thoſe very 
general and comprehenſive theories concerning it, which ſome 
eminent writers of the preſent. age have been ambitious to 


form ? 


__ CONCERNING the merit of. theſe theories, I ſhall not preſume 
to give any judgment. I ſhall only remark, that, in all the 
other ſciences, the progreſs of diſcovery has been gradual, from 

the leſs general to the more general laws of nature; and that it 

would be ſingular, indeed, if, in the Philoſophy of the Human 

Mind, a ſcience, which but a few years ago was confeſſedly 

in its infancy, and which certainly labours under many diſad- 

vantages peculiar to itſelf, a ſtep ſhould, all at once, be made 
to a ſingle principle comprehending all the particular pheno- 
mena which we know. | 


SUPPOSING ſuch a theory to be completely eſtabliſhed, it 
would ſtill be proper to lead the minds of ſtudents to it by gra- 
dual ſteps. One of the moſt important uſes of theory, is to give 
the memory a permanent hold, and a prompt command, of the 
particular facts which we were previouſly acquainted with; and 
no theory can be completely underſtood, unleſs the mind be led 
to it nearly in the order of inveſtigation. 


Ix is more particularly uſeful, in conducting the ſtudies of 


others, to familiariſe their minds, as completely as poſſible, with 
thole 
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thoſe laws of nature for which we have the direct evidence of 
' ſenſe, or of conſciouſneſs, before directing their inquiries to the 
more abſtruſe and refined generalizations of ſpeculative curio- 
ſity. In natural philoſophy, ſuppoſing the theory of Boſcovich 


to be true, it would till be proper, or rather indeed abſolutely 
- neceflary, to accuſtom ſtudents, in the firſt ſtage of their phy- 


ſical education, to dwell on thoſe general phyſical facts which 
fall under our aQual obſervation, and about which all the 
practical arts of life are converſant. In like manner, in the phi- 
loſophy of mind, there are many general facts for which we 
have the dire& evidence of conſciouſneſs. The words, Atten- 


tion, Conception, Memory, Abſtraction, Imagination, Curio- 


ſity, Ambition, Compaſſion, Reſentment, expreſs powers and 
principles of our nature, which every man may ſtudy by reflect- 
ing on his own internal operations. Words correſponding to 
theſe, are to be found in all languages, and may be conſidered 
as forming the firſt attempt towards a philoſophical claſſification 
of intellectual and moral phenomena. Such a claſſification, 
however imperfe& and indiſtinct, we may be aſſured, muſt have 
ſome foundation in nature; and it is at leaſt prudent, for a phi- 
loſopher to keep it in view as the ground-work of his own ar- 
rangement. It not only direQs our attention to thoſe facts in 
the human conſtitution, on which every ſolid theory in this 
branch of ſcience muſt be founded; but to the facts, which, 
in all ages, have appeared to the common ſenſe of mankind, 
to be the moſt ſtriking and important; and of which it ought 
to be the great object of theoriſts, not to n but to faci- 


litate the ſtudy. 
THERE 
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THERE 1s indeed good reaſon for believing, that many of © HA p. 
the facts which our conſciouſneſs would lead us to con- PA II. 


ſider, upon a ſuperficial view, as ultimate facts, are reſolvable 
into other principles ſtill more general. Long before we are 
* capable of reflection, (ſays Dr. Reid,) the original percep- 
* tions and notions of the mind are ſo mixed, compounded, 
* and decompounded, by habits, aſſociations, and abſtractions, 
< that it is extremely difficult for the mind to return upon its 
* own footſteps, and trace back thoſe operations which have 
«< employed it ſince it firſt began to think and to act.“ The 
ſame author remarks, that, if we could obtain a diſtin and 
“ full hiſtory of all that hath paſſed in the mind of a child, 
“ from the beginning of life and ſenſation, till it grows up to 
“e the uſe of reaſon; how its infant faculties began to work, 
«* and how they brought forth and ripened all the various no- 
* tions, opinions, and ſentiments, which we find in ourſelves 
% when we come to be capable of reflection; this. would be a 
treaſure of Natural Hiſtory, which would probably give more 
light into the human faculties, than all the ſyſtems of philo- 
e ſophers about them, ſince the beginning of the world.” To 
accompliſh an analyſis of theſe complicated phenomena into 
the ſimple and original principles of our conſtitution, is the 
great object of this branch of philoſophy ; but, in order to ſue- 
ceed, it is neceſſary to aſcertain facts before we begin to reaſon, 
and to avoid generalizing, in any inſtance, till we have com- 
pletely ſecured the ground that we have gained. Such a caution, 
which is neceſſary in all the ſciences, is, in a more peculiar 
manner, neceſſary here, where the very facts from which all 

; uh our 
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our inferences muſt be drawn, are to be aſcertained only by the 
moſt patient attention; and, where almoſt all of them are, to a 
great degree, diſguiſed ; partly by the inaccuracies of popu- 
lar language, and PIP by the miſtaken theories of * 
ſophers. 


I nAvx only to add, that, . have retained the * 
of the Aſſociation of Ideas, in compliance with common lan- 
guage, I am far from being completely ſatisfied with this mode 


of expreſſion. I have retained it, chiefly that I might not ex- 


poſe myſelf to the cenſure of delivering old doctrines in a new 
form. 


As I have endeavoured to employ it with caution, I hope 
that it has not often miſled me in my reaſonings. At the ſame 
time, I am more and more convinced of the advantages to be 
derived from a reformation of the common language, in moſt 
of the branches of ſcience. How much ſuch a reformation 
has effected in Chemiſtry is well known; and it is evidently 
much more neceſſary in the Philoſophy of Mind, where the 
prevailing language adds to the common inaccuracies. of popu- 
lar expreſhons, the peculiar diſadvantage of being all ſuggeſted 
by the analogy of matter. Often, in the compoſition of this 
work, have I recollected the advice of Bergman to Morveau “. 


* « Le ſavant Profeſſeur d'Upfal, M. Bergman, ecrivoit a M. de Morveau 
«© dans les derniers temps de ſa vie, ne faites graces à aucune denomination im- 


| « propre. Ceux qui ſavent d&ja entendront toujours; ceux qui ne ſavent pas 


« encore entendront plutot.” 
Methode de Namenclat. Chemique, par MM. Navid, LAvols ER, &c. 


4 In 
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In reforming the nomenclature of chemiſtry, ſpare no word C H A P. 


| V. 
© which is improper. They who underſtand the ſubjeQ al- Pa x = II. 


ready, will ſuffer no inconvenience; and they to whom the 


ſubje& is new, will comprehend it with the greater faci- 
“ lity.” But it belongs to ſuch authors alone, as have ex- 
tended the boundaries of ſcience by their own diſcoveries, 
to introduce innovations in language with any hopes of 
ſucceſs. | | 
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General Obſervations on Memory. 


SEES the various powers of the underſtanding, there 
is none which has been ſo attentively examined by 
philoſophers, or concerning which ſo many important facts and 
obſervations have been collected, as the faculty of Memory. 
This 1s partly to be aſcribed to.its nature, which renders it eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from all the other principles of our conſtitution, 
even by thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to metaphylical 
inveſtigations; and partly to its immediate ſubſerviency, not 
only to the purſuits of ſcience, but to the ordinary buſineſs of 


life; in conſequence of which, many of its moſt curious laws 


had been obſerved, long before any analyſis was attempted of 
the other powers of the mind; and have, for many ages, 
formed a part of the common maxims which are to be found 
in every treatiſe of education. Some important remarks on 
the ſubject may, in particular, be collected from the writings 


of the antient rhetoricians. 
TE 
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Tas word Memory is not employed uniformly in the ſame © * 


preciſe ſenſe; but it always expreſſes ſome modification of that 


faculty, which enables us to treaſure up, and preſerve for future 
uſe, the knowledge we acquire; a faculty which is obvioully the 
great foundation of all intellectual improvement, and without 
which, no advantage could be derived from the moſt enlarged 
experience, This faculty implies two things: a capacity of re- 
taining knowledge; and a power of recalling it to our thoughts 
when we have occaſion to apply it to uſe. The word Memory 
is ſometimes employed to expreſs the capacity, and ſometimes 
the power, When we ſpeak of a retentive memory, we ule it 
in the former ſenſe ; when, of a ready memory, in the latter. 


THe various particulars which compoſe our ſtock of know- 
ledge are, from time to time, recalled to our thoughts, in one 
of two ways: ſometimes they recur to us ſpontaneouſly, or at 
leaſt, without any interference on our part ; in other caſes, they 
are recalled, in conſequence of an effort of our will. For the 
former operation of the mind, we have no appropriated name in 
our language, diſtind from Memory. The latter, too, is often 
called by the ſame name, but is more properly diſtinguiſhed by 
the word Recollection. 


THERE are, I believe, fome other acceptations beſides 
theſe, in which the word Memory has been occaſionally em- 
ployed; but as its ambiguities are not of ſuch a nature as to 
miſlead us in our preſent inquiries, I ſhall not dwell any longer 
on the illuſtration of diſtinctions, which to the greater part of 

4 readers 
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readers might appear unintereſting and minute. One diſtinc- 
tion only, relative to this ſubject, occurs to me, as deſerving 
particular attention. | 


Taz operations of Memory relate either to things and 
their relations, or to events. In the former caſe, thoughts 
which have been previouſly in - the mind, may recur to 
us, without ſuggeſting the idea of the paſt, or of any mo- 
dification of time whatever; as when I repeat over a poem 
which I have got by heart, or when I think of the features 
of an abſent friend. In this laſt inſtance, indeed, philofo- 
phers diſtinguiſh the act of the mind by the name of Con- 
ception ; but in ordinary diſcourſe, and frequently even in 
philoſophical writing, it is conſidered as an exertion of Me- 
mory. In theſe and ſimilar caſes, it is obvious, that the opera- 
tions of this faculty do not neceſſarily involve the idea of the 


palt. 


THE caſe is different with reſpe&t to the memory of events. 
When I think of theſe, I not only recal to the mind the former 
objects of its thoughts, but I refer the event to a particular point 
of time; ſo that, of every ſuch act of memory, the idea of the 
paſt is a neceſſary concomitanr. 


I HAVE been led to take notice of this diſtinction, in order 
to obviate an objection which ſome of the phenomena of 
Memory ſeem to preſent, againſt a doctrine which 1 for- 
merly ſtated, when treating of the powers of Conception and 
Imagination. 

Ir 
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Ir is evident, that when I think of an event, in which any C H A P. 
. 0 VI. 
object of ſenſe was concerned, my recollection of the event 


muſt neceſſarily involve an act of Conception. Thus, when I 
think of a dramatic repreſentation which I have recently ſeen, 
my recollection of what I faw, neceſſarily involves a conception 
of the different actors by whom it was performed. But every 
act of recollection which relates to events, is accompanied with 
a belief of their paſt exiſtence, How then are we to reconcile 
this concluſion with the doctrine formerly maintained concern- 
ing Conception, according to which every exertion of that 
power is accompanied with a belief, that its obje& exiſts before 


us at the preſent moment ? | 


Tus only way that occurs to me of removing this difficulty, 

is by ſuppoſing, that the remembrance of a paſt event, is not a 
ſimple act of the mind; but that the mind firſt forms a con- 
ception of the. event, and then judges from circumſtances, of the 
period of time to which it is to be referred : a ſuppoſition which 
is by no means a gratuitous one, invented to anſwer a particu- 
lar purpoſe ; but which, as far as I am able to judge, is 
agreeable to fat; for if we have the power, as will not be 
diſputed, of conceiving a paſt event without any reference to 
time, it follows, that there is nothing in the ideas or notions 
which Memory preſents to us, which is neceſſarily accompanied 
with a belief of paſt exiſtence, in a way analogous to that in 
which our perceptions are accompanied with a belief of the pre- 
ſent exiſtence of their objects; and therefore, that the reference 
of the event to the particular period at which it happened, is a 
judgment founded on concomitant circumſtances. So long as 
we 
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CH A P. we are occupied with the conception of any particular object 


CESS connected with the event, we. believe the preſent exiſtence of 
the object; but this belief, which, in moſt caſes, is only mo- 
mentary, is inſtantly corrected by habits of judging acquired by 


experience; and as ſoon as the mind is diſengaged from ſuch 
a belief, it is left at liberty to refer the event to the period at 
which it actually happened. Nor will the apparent inſtantane- 
ouſneſs of ſuch judgments be conſidered as an unſurmountable 
objection to the doctrine now advanced, by thoſe who have re- 


flected on the perception of diſtance obtained by ſight, which, 


although it ſeems to be as immediate as any perception of 
touch, has been ſhewn by philoſophers to be the reſult of 


a judgment founded on experience and obſervation. The 


reference we make of paſt events to the particular points 
of time at which they took place, will, I am inclined to 
think, the more we conſider the ſubject, be found the more 
ſtrikingly analogous to the eſtimates of diſtance we learn to 


form by the eye. 


ALTHOUGH, however, I am, myſelf, ſatisfied with the con- 
cluſion to which the foregoing reaſonings lead, I am far from 
expecting that the caſe will be+the ſame with all my readers. 
Some of their objections, which I can eaſily anticipate, might, I 
believe, be obviated by a little farther diſcuſſion; but as the 
queſtion is merely a matter of curioſity, and has no neceſſary 
connexion with the obſervations I am to make in this Chapter, 
I ſhall not proſecute the ſubje& at preſent. The opinion, in- 
deed, we ſorm concerning it, has no reference to any of the 


doctrines maintained in this work, excepting to a particular 
ſpecu- 


— 
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ſpeculation concerning the belief accompanying conception, © . 


which I ventured to ſtate, in treating of that ſubject, and which... 
as it appears to be extremely doubtful to ſome whoſe opinions 

I reſpect, I propoſed with a degree of diffidence ſuitable to the 

difficulty of ſuch an enquiry. The remaining obſervations 

which I am to make on the power of memory, whatever opi- =— 
nion may be formed of their importance, will furniſh but little h 
room for a diverſity of judgment concerning their truth. 


In conſidering this part of our conſtitution, one of the moſt 
obvious and ſtriking queſtions that occurs is, what the circum- 
ſtances are which determine the memory to retain ſome things 
in preference to others? Among the ſubjects which ſucceſſively 
occupy our thoughts, by far the greater number vaniſh, with- 
out leaving a trace behind them; while others become, as it 
were, a part of ourſelves, and, by their accumulations, lay a 
foundation for our perpetual progreſs in knowledge. Without 
pretending to exhauſt the ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf at pre- 
ſent with a partial ſolution of this difficulty, by illuſtrating the 
dependence of memory upon two principles of our nature, with 
which it is plainly very intimately connected; attention, and the 
aſſociation of ideas. 


I ENDEAVOURED in a former chapter to ſhew, that there is a 
certain act of the mind, (diſtinguiſhed, both by philoſophers and 
the vulgar, by the name of attention,) without which even the 
objects of our perceptions make no impreſſion on the memory. 
It is alſo matter of common remark, that the permanence of the 
impreſſion which any thing leaves in the memory, is propor- 
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tioned to the degree of attention which was originally given 
to it. The obſervation has been ſo often repeated, and is fo 


_ manifeſtly true, that it is e ham Hy to offer any illuſtration 


. 


I HAVE only to obſerve farther, with reſpect to attention, con- 
ſidered in the relation in which it ſtands to memory, that al- 
though it be a voluntary act, it requires experience to have it 
always under command. In the caſe of objects to which we 
have been taught to attend at an early period of life, or which 
are calculated to rouſe the curioſity, or to affect any of our 
paſſions, the attention fixes itſelf upon them, as it were ſpon- 
taneouſly, and without any effort on our part, of which we 
are conſcious. How perfectly do we remember, and even re- 
tain, for a. long courſe of years, the faces and the hand-writings 
of our acquaintances, although we never took any particular 
pains to fix them in the memory? On the other hand, if an 
object does not intereſt ſome principle of our nature, we may 


® It ſeems to be owing to this dependence of memory on attention, that it is 
eaſier to get by heart a compoſition, after a very few readings, with an attempt 
fo repeat it at the end of each, than after a hundred readings without ſuch an 
effort. The effort rouſes the attention from that languid ſtate in which it re- 
mains, while the mind is giving a paſhve reception to foreign ideas. The fact 
is remarked by lord Bacon, and is. explained by him on. the ſame principle to 
which I have referred it. 

«© Quz expectantur et attentionem excitant, melius hærent quam quæ præ- 
c tervolant. Itaque ſi fcriptum aliquod vicies perlegeris, non tam facile illud 
„ memoriter diſces, quam ſi illud legas decies, tentando interim illud recitarc, 


&« et ubi deficit memoria, inſpiciendo librum.” 
Bacon, Nov. Org. li, li. aph. 26. 


examine 
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examine it again and again, with a wiſh to treaſure up the know- C H A P. 
ledge of it in the mind, without our being able to command that 


degree of attention which may lead us to recognize it the next 
time we ſee it. A perſon, for example, who has not been ac- 
cuſtomed to attend particularly to horſes or to cattle, may ſtudy 
for a conſiderable time the appearance of a horſe or of a bul- 
lock, without being able a few days afterwards to pronounce 
on his identity; while a horſe-dealer or a grazier recollects 
many hundreds of that claſs of animals with which he is con- 
verſant, as perfectly as he does the faces of his acquaintances. 
In order to account for this, I would remark, that although 
attention be a voluntary act, and although we are always 
able, when we chooſe, to make a momentary exertion of it ; 
yet, unleſs the object to which it is directed be really intereſt- 
ing, in ſome degree, to the curioſity, the train of our ideas 
goes on, and we immediately forget our purpoſe. When we 
are employed, therefore, in ſtudying ſuch an object, it is not an 
excluſive and ſteady attention that we give to it, but we are loſing 


ſight of it, and recurring to it every inſtant ; and the painful 


efforts of which we are conſcious, are not (as we are apt to ſup- 
poſe them to be) efforts of uncommon attention, but unſucceſsful 


attempts to keep the mind ſteady to its object, and to exclude 
the extraneous ideas, which are from time to time ſoliciting its, 


notice. 


Ir theſe obſervations be well founded, they afford an ex- 
planation of a fact which has been often remarked, that 
objects are eaſily remembered which affect any of the paſ- 
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CHA p. fions*, The paſſion aſſiſts the memory, not in confequence 
of any immediate connexion between them, but as it preſents, 


during the time it continues, a ſteady and excluſive object to 
the attention. | 


THE connexion between memory and the aſſociation of ideas 
is ſo ſtriking, that it has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that the whole. 
of its phenomena might be reſolved into this principle. But: 
this is evidently not the caſe. The aſſociation of ideas con- 
nets our various thoughts with each other, ſo as to preſent 
them to the mind in a certain order; but it preſuppoſes the 
exiſtence of theſe thoughts in the mind; or, in other words, 
it preſuppoſes a faculty of retaining the knowledge which 
we acquire. It involves alſo a power of recognizing, as for- 
mer objects of attention, the thoughts that from time to time 


occur to us; a power which is not implied in that law of our 


nature which is called the aſſociation of ideas. It is poſſible, 
furely, that our thoughts might have ſucceeded each other, ac- 


cording to the ſame laws as at preſent, without ſuggeſting to 


us at all the idea of the paſt; and, in fact, this ſuppoſition. is 
realiſed to a certain degree in the caſe of ſome old men, who 
retain pretty exactly the information which they receive, but are 
fometimes unable to recollect in what manner the particulars. 
which they find connected together in their thoughts, at firft 


* Si quas res in vita videmus parvas, uſitatas, quotidianas, eas meminiſſe non 
© ſolemus; propterea quod nulla niſi nova aut admirabili re commovetur-animus.. 
« At fi quid videmus aut audimus egregle turpe, aut honeſtum, inuſitatum, 
% magnum, 3 ridiculum,. id diu meminiſſe conſuevimus.“ | 

Ad Herenn. lib. 3. 


Came. 
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came into-the mind; whether they occurred to them in a n, 
or were communicated to them in converſation.. 


ON: the other hand, it is evident, that without the affociating 
principle, the powers of retaining our thoughts, and of recog- 
nizing them. when they occur to us, would have been of little 
uſe; for the moſt important articles of our knowledge might 
have remained latent in the mind, even when thoſe occaſions. 
preſented themſelves to which they are immediately applicable. 
In conſequence of this law of our nature, not only are all our 
various ideas made to paſs, from time to time, in review before 
us, and to offer themſelves to our choice as ſubjects of medi- 
tation, but when an occaſion occurs which calls for the aid of 
our paſt experience, the occaſion itſelf recals to us all the in- 
formation upon the ſubje& which that experience has accu- 
mulated. 


TE foregoing obſervations comprehend: an analyſts of me- 
mory ſufficiently accurate for my preſent purpoſe :: ſome other 
remarks, tending to illuſtrate the ſame ſubje& more completely, 
will occur in the remaining ſections of this chapter. 


Ir is hardly neceſſary for me to add, that when we have 
proceeded fo far in our enquiries concerning memory, as to ob- 
tain an analyſis of that power, and to aſcertain the relation in- 
which it ſtands to the other principles of our conſtitution, we 
have advanced as far towards an explanation of it as the nature 
af the ſubject permits. The various theories which have at- 
13 tempted 
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tempted to account for it by traces or impreſſions in the ſenſo- 
rium, are obvioully too unphiloſophical to deſerve a particular 
refutation *. Such, indeed, is the poverty of language, that we 
cannot ſpeak on the ſubje&t without employing expreſſions 
which ſuggeſt one theory or another ; but it is of importance 
for us always to recollect, that theſe expreſſions are entirely figu- 
rative, and afford no explanation of the phenomena to which 
they refer. It is partly with a view to remind my readers of 
this conſideration, that, finding it impoſſible to lay aſide com- 
pletely metaphorical or analogical words, I have ſtudied to avoid 
ſuch an uniformity in the-employment of them, as might indi- 
cate a preference to one theory rather than another ; and, by 
doing ſo, have perhaps ſometimes been led to vary the meta- 
phor oftener and more ſuddenly, than would be proper in a 
compoſition which aimed at any degree of elegance. This 
caution in the uſe of the common language concerning memory, 
it ſeemed to me the more neceſſary to attend to, that the general 
diſpoſition which every perſon feels at the commencement of 
his philoſophical purſuits, to explain the phenomena of thought 
by the laws of matter, is, in the caſe of this particular faculty, 


_ encouraged by a variety of peculiar circumſtances. The ana- 


logy between committing a thing to memory that we with to 
remember, and engraving on a tablet a fact that we wiſh to 
record, 1s ſo ſtriking as to preſent itſelf even to the vulgar ; nor 
is it perhaps leſs natural to indulge the fancy in conſidering 
memory as a ſort of repoſitory, in which we arrange and pre- 


See Note [S]. 
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ferve for future uſe the materials of our information. The im- 
mediate dependence, too, of this faculty on the ſtate of the 
body, which is more remarkable than that of any other faculty 
whatever, (as appears from the effects produced on it by old age, 
diſeaſe, and intoxication,) is apt to ſtrike thoſe who have not 
been much converſant with theſe enquiries, as beſtowing ſome 
plauſibility on the theory which attempts to explain its pheno- 
mena on mechanical principles. | : 


EF CANNOT help taking this opportunity of expreſſing a wiſh, 
that medical writers would be at more pains than they have 
been at hitherto, to aſcertain the various effects which are pro- 
duced on the memory by diſeaſe and old age. Theſe effects 
are widely diverlified in different caſes. In ſome it would ſeem 
that the memory is impaired, in conſequence of a diminution of 
the power of attention; in others, that the power of recollec- 
tion is diſturbed, in conſequence of a derangement of that part 
of the conſtitution on which the aſſociation of ideas depends. 
The decay of memory, which is the common effect of age, ſeems 
to ariſe from the former of theſe cauſes. It is probable, that, as 
we advance in years, the capacity of attention is weakened 
by ſome phyſical change in the conſtitution ; but it is alſo 
reaſonable to think, that it loſes its vigour partly from the 
effect which the decay of our ſenſibility, and the extinction 
of our paſhons, have, in diminiſhing the intereſt which we feel 


in the common occurrences of life. That no derangement takes 


place, in ordinary cafes, in that part of the conſtitution on 
which the aſſociation of ideas depends, appears from the diſtinct 


and circumſtantial recollection which old men retain of the 
tranſactions 
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tranſactions of their youth *. In ſome diſeaſes, this part of the 
conſtitution is evidently affected. A ſtroke of the palſy has 
been known, (while it did not deſtroy the power of ſpeech,) to 
render the patient incapable of recollecting the names of the 
moſt familiar objects. What is ſtill more remarkable, the 
name of an object has been known to ſuggeſt the idea of it 
as formerly, although the fight of the object ceaſed to ſuggeſt 


the name. : 


| Inv fo far as this decay of memory which old age brings along 
with it, is a neceſſary conſequence of a phyſical change in the 
conſtitution, or a neceſſary conſequence of a diminution of ſen- 
ſibility, it is the part of a wiſe man to ſubmit cheerfully to the lot 
of his nature. But it is not unreaſonable to think, that ſomething 
may be done by our own efforts, to obviate the inconveniencies 
which commonly reſult from it. If individuals, who, in the early 
part of life, have weak memories, are ſometimes able to remedy 
this defect, by a greater attention to arrangement in their tranſac- 
tions, and to claſſification among their ideas, than is neceſſary 
to the bulk of mankind, might it not be poſhble, in the ſame 


* Swift ſomewhere expreſſes his ſurpriſe, -that old men ſhould remember 


their anecdotes ſo diſtinctly, and ſhould, notwithſtanding, have ſo little me- 


mory as to tell the ſame ſtory twice in the courſe of the ſame converſation 
and a ſimilar remark is made by Montaigne, in one of his Effays ; © Surtout 
« les Vieillards ſont dangereux, à qui la ſouvenance des choſes paſſces demeure, 
et ont perdu la ſouvenance de leurs redites.” | 
Liv. i. chap. ix. (Des Menteurs.) 

The fact ſeems to be, that all their old ideas remain in the mind, connected 
as formerly by the different affociating principles; but that the power of atten- 
tion to new ideas and new occurrences is impaired. 
Way, 
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way, to ward off, at leaſt to a certain degree, the encroach= OH A P. 
ments which time makes on this faculty? The few old men Coma 


who continue in the active ſcenes of life to the laſt moment, it 
has been often remarked, complain, in general, much leſs of a 
want of recollection, than their cotemporaries. This is un- 
doubtedly owing partly to the effect which the purſuits of 
buſineſs muſt neceſſarily have, in keeping alive the power of 
attention. But it is probably owing alſo to new habits of 
arrangement, which the mind gradually and inſenſibly forms, 
from the experience of its growing infirmities. The apparent 
revival of memory in old men, after a temporary decline, (which 
is a caſe that happens not unfrequently,) ſeems to favour this 
ſuppoſition. 


Ox old man, I have, myſelf, had the good fortune to know, 
who, after a long, an active, and an honourable life, having begun 
to feel ſome of the uſual effects of advanced years, has been able 
to find reſources in his own ſagacity, againſt moſt of the incon- 
veniencies with which they are commonly attended ; and who, 
by watching his gradual decline with the cool eye of an indif- 
ferent obſerver, and employing his ingenuity to retard its pro- 


greſs, has converted even the infirmities of age into a ſource of 


philoſophical amuſement. 
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SECT ON H 
07 the Varieties of Memory in different Individuals. 


T is generally ſuppoſed, that, of all our faculties, Memory 

is that which nature has beſtowed in the moſt unequal de- 
grees on different individuals; and it is far from being impoſ- 
ſible that this opinion may be well founded. If, however, we 
conſider, that there is ſcarcely any man who has not memory 
ſufficient to learn the uſe of language, and to learn to recognize, 
at the firſt glance, the appearances of an infinite number of 
familiar objects; beſides acquiring ſuch an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and the ordinary courſe of human affairs, 
as is neceſſary for directing his conduct in life; we ſhall be 
ſatisfied that the original diſparities among men, in this reſpec, 
are by no means ſo immenſe as they ſeem to be at firſt view; 
and that much is to be aſcribed to different habits of attention, 
and to a difference of ſelection among the various objects and 
events preſented to their curioſity. 


As the great purpoſe to which this faculty is ſubſervient, is 


to enable us to collect, and to retain, for the future regulation 
13 of 
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of our conduct, the reſults of our paſt experience; it is evident © HA P. 


that the degree of perfection which it attains in the caſe of dif- 
ferent perſons, muſt vary ; firſt, with the facility of making the 
original acquiſition ; ſecondly, with the permanence of the ac- 
quiſition; and thirdly, with the quickneſs or readineſs with 
which the individual is able, on particular occaſions, to apply it 
to uſe. The qualities, therefore, of a good memory are, in the 
firſt place, to be ſuſceptible; ſecondly, to be retentive; and 
thirdly, to be ready. £55 


IT is but rarely that theſe three qualities are united in the 
ſame perſon. We often, indeed, meet with a memory which 
is at once ſuſceptible and ready; but I doubt much, if ſuch 
memories be commonly very retentive: for, ſuſceptibility and 
readineſs are both connected with a facility of aſſociating ideas, 
according to their more obvious relations; whereas retentive- 
neſs, or tenaciouſneſs of memory, depends principally on what 
is ſeldom united with this facility, a diſpoſition to ſyſtem and to 
philoſophical arrangement. Theſe obſervations it will be neceſ- 
fary to illuſtrate more particularly. 


I HAVE already remarked, in treating of a different ſubject, 


that the bulk of mankind, being but little accuſtomed to reflect 


and to generaliſe, aſſociate their ideas chieffy according to their 


more obvious relations; thoſe, for example, of reſemblance and of 


analogy ; and above all, according to the caſual relations ariſing 
from contiguity in time and place: whereas, in the mind of a 
philoſopher, ideas are commonly aſſociated according to thoſe 

3 G 2 rela- 
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C H A P. relations which are brought to light in conſequence of particular 


VI. 5 
— efforts of attention; ſuch as the relations of Cauſe and Effect, 


or of Premiſes and Concluſion. This difference in the modes 
of aſſociation of theſe two claſſes of men, is the foundation of 
ſome very ſtriking diverſities between them in reſpect of intel- 


lectual character. 


Ix the firſt place, in conſequence of the nature of the rela- 
tions which connect ideas together in the mind of the philoſo- 
pher, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that when he has occaſion to 
apply to uſe his acquired knowledge, time and reflexion will be 
requiſite to enable him to recollect it. In the caſe of thoſe, on 
the other hand, who have not been accuftomed to ſcientific 
purſuits ; as their ideas are connected together according to the 
moſt obvious relations; when any one idea of a claſs is pre- 
ſented to the mind, it is immediately followed by the others, 
which ſucceed each other ſpontaneouſly according to the laws of 
aſſociation. In managing, therefore, the little details of ſome 
ſubaltern employment, in which all that is required, is a knows 
ledge of forms, and a diſpoſition to obſerve them, the want of a 
ſyſtematical genius is an important advantage; becauſe this want 
renders the mind peculiarly fuſceptible of habits,, and allows the 
train of its ideas to accommodate itſelf perfectly to the daily 
and hourly occurrences of its ſituation. But if, in this reſpec, 
men of no general principles have an advantage over the phi- 
loſopher, they fall greatly below him in another point of view ; 
inaſmuch as all the information which they poſſeſs, muſt neceſſarily 


be limited by their own proper experience; whereas the philoſo- 
pher, 
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pher, who is accuſtomed to refer every thing to general prin- © 1 P. 
ciples, is not only enabled, by means of theſe, to arrange tage 


facts which experience has taught him, but by reaſoning from 
his principles ſynthetically, has it often in his power to deter- 


mine facts à priori, which he has no opportunity of aſcertaining 


by obſervation. 


Ir follows farther, from the foregoing principles, that the 
intellectual defects of the philoſopher, are of a much more cor- 


rigible nature, than thoſe of the mere man of detail. If the 


former is thrown by accident into a ſcene of buſineſs, more 
time will perhaps be neceſſary to qualify him for it, than would 


be requiſite for the generality of mankind; but time and ex- 


perience will infallibly, ſooner or later, familiarize his mind 


completely with his ſituation. A capacity for ſyſtem and for 


philoſophical arrangement, unleſs it has been carefully cultivated. 
in early life, is an acquiſition which can ſcarcely ever be made 


afterwards; and, therefore, the defects which I already men- 


tioned, as connected with early and conſtant habits of buſineſs, 
adopted from imitation, and undirected by theory; may, 


when once theſe habits are confirmed, be pronounced to be in- 
curable.. 


I am alſo inclined to believe, both from a theoretical 


view of the ſubject, and from my. own obſervations as far as 
they have reached, that if we wiſh to fix the particulars of our 


knowledge very permanently in the memory, the moſt effectual 
way of doing it, is to refer them to general principles. Ideas 


which are connected together merely by caſual relations, pre- 
ſent 


© HAT, 
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ſent themſelves with readineſs to the mind, ſo long as we are 


— forced by the habits of our ſituation to apply them daily to uſe; 


but when a change of circumſtances leads us to vary the objects 
of our attention, we find our old ideas gradually to eſcape from 
the recollection: and if it ſhould happen that they eſcape from 
it altogether, the only method of recovering them, is by renew- 
ing thoſe ſtudies by which they were at firſt acquired. The 
caſe is very different with a man whoſe ideas, preſented to him 
at firſt by accident, have been afterwards philoſophically ar- 
ranged, and referred to general principles. When he wiſhes to 
recolle& them, ſome time and reflexion will, frequently, be 
neceſſary to enable him to do ſo; but the information which he 
has once completely acquired, -continues, in general, to be an 
acquiſition for life; or if, accidentally, any article of it ſhould 
be loſt, it may often be recovered by a proceſs of reaſoning. 


SOMETHING very ſimilar to this happens in the ſtudy of lan- 
guages. A perſon who acquires a foreign language merely by 
the ear, and without any knowledge of its principles, commonly 
ſpeaks it, while he remains in the country where it 1s ſpoken, 
with more readineſs and fluency, than one who has ſtudied it 
grammatically ; but in the courſe of a few years abſence, he finds 
himſelf almoſt as ignorant of it as before he acquired it. A 
language, of which we once underſtand the principles thoroughly, 
it is hardly poſſible to loſe by diſuſe. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL arrangement of our ideas, 1s attended 
with another very important advantage. In a mind where the 


prevailing principles of aſſociation are founded on caſual rela- 
tions 
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muſt neceſſarily ſucceed each other in a very irregular and di- 


orderly manner; and the occaſions on which they preſent 
themſelves, will be determined merely by accident. They will 
often occur, when they cannot be employed to any purpoſe ; 
and will remain concealed from our view, when the recollec- 
tion of them might be uſeful. They cannot therefore be conſi- 


dered as under our own proper command. But in the caſe of 


a philoſopher, how flow ſoever he may be in the recollection of 
his ideas, he knows always where he is to ſearch for them, ſo as 
to bring them all to bear on their proper object. When he 


wiſhes to avail himſelf of his paſt experience, or of his former 
concluſions, the occaſion, itſelf, ſummons up every thought in 


his mind which the occaſion requires. Or if he is called upon 
to exert his powers of invention, and of diſcovery, the mate- 


rials of both are always at hand, and are preſented to his 


view with ſuch a, degree of connexion and arrangement, as 
may enable him to trace, with eaſe, their various relations. 


How much, invention depends upon a patient and attentive 
examination of our ideas, in order to diſcover the leſs obvious 


relations which ſubſiſt among them, I had occaſion to ſhow, at 
ſome length, in a'former Chapter. 


THE remarks which have been now made, are ſufficient to: 
illuſtrate the advantages which the philoſopher derives, in the 
purſuits of ſcience, from that ſort of ſyſtematical memory which 
his habits of arrangement give him. It may however be 
doubted, whether ſuch habits be equally favourable to a talent 


for agreeable converſation ; at leaſt, for that lively, varied, and 
WP unſtudied 
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© H F. unſtudied converſation, which forms the principal charm of a 
A promiſcuous ſociety. The converſation which pleaſes generally, 


muſt unite the recommendations of quickneſs, of eaſe, and 
of variety: and in all theſe three reſpects, that of the phi- 
loſopher is apt to be deficient. It is deficient in quickneſs, 


becauſe his ideas are connected by relations which occur only = 


to an attentive and collected mind. It is deficient in eaſe, 
becauſe theſe relations are not the caſual and obvious ones, 
by which ideas are aſſociated in ordinary memories; but the 
ſlow diſcoveries of patient, and often painful, exertion. As 
the ideas, too, which he aſſociates together, are commonly of 
the ſame claſs, or at leaſt are referred to the ſame general 
principles, he is in danger of becoming tedious, by indulging 
himſelf in long and ſyſtematical diſcourſes; while another, 
poſſeſſed of the moſt inferior accompliſhments, by laying his 
mind completely open to impreſſions from without, and by 
accommodating continually the courſe of his own ideas, not 
only to the ideas which are ſtarted by his companions, but 
to every trifling and unexpected accident that may occur to 
give them a new direction, is the life and ſoul of every ſociety 
into which he enters. Even the anecdotes which the philo- 
ſopher has collected, however agreeable they may be in them- 
ſelves, are ſeldom introduced by him into converſation, with 
that unſtudied but happy propriety, which we admire in men 
of the world, whoſe facts are not referred to general principles, 
but are ſuggeſted to their reeollection by the familiar topics and 
occurrences of ordinary life. Nor is it the imputation of 
tediouſneſs merely, to which the ſyſtematical thinker muſt ſub- 


mit from common obſervers. It is but rarely poſſible to ex- 
plain 
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plain completely, in a promiſcuous ſociety, all the various parts C 
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of the moſt ſimple theory; and as nothing appears weaker or.? 


more abſurd. than a theory which is partially ſtated, it fre- 
quently happens, that men of ingenuity, by attempting it, fink, 
in the vulgar apprehenſion, below the level of ordinary un- 
derſtandings. © Theoriarum vires” (ſays Lord Bacon) © in 
« apta et ſe mutuo ſuſtinente partium harmonia et quadam in 
orbem demonſtratione conſiſtunt, ideoque per partes traditæ 
« infirm ſunt.” 


BEFORE leaving the ſubject of Caſual Memory, it may not be 
improper to add, that, how much ſoever it may diſqualify for 
ſyſtematical ſpeculation, there is a ſpecies of looſe and rambling 
compoſition, to which it is peculiarly favourable. With ſuch 
performances, it is often pleaſant to unbend the mind in ſolitude, 
when we are more in the humour for converſation, than for con- 
need thinking. Montaigne is unqueſtionably at the head of 
this claſs of authors. What, indeed, are his Eſſays,” (to 


adopt his own account of them,) “ but groteſque pieces of 


patchwork, put together without any certain figure; or any 
order, connexion, or proportion, but what is accidental“??? 


IT is, however, curious, that in conſequence of the pre- 
dominance in his mind of this ſpecies of Memory above every 
other, he is forced to acknowledge his total want of that com- 
mand over his ideas, which can only be founded on habits of 
ſyſtematical arrangement. As the paſlage is extremely cha- 


* Liv. i. chap. 27. 
3H racteriſtical 
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racteriſtical of the author, and affords a ſtriking confirmation of 


one of the preceding obſervations, I ſhall give it in his own 


words. Je ne me tiens pas bien en ma poſleſſion et diſpoſi- 
„tion: le hazard y a plus de droit que moy: I occaſion, la 
„ compagnie, le branle meme de ma voix tire plus de mon 
« eſprit, que je n'y trouve lors que je ſonde et employe à part 
© moy. Ceci m'advient auſſi, que je ne me trouve pas ou je me 
* cherche; et me trouve plus par rencontre, que par l'inquiſi- 
* tion de mon jugement “.“ 


THE differences which I have now pointed out between phi- 
loſophical and caſual Memory, conſtitute the moſt remarkable of 
all the varieties which the minds of different individuals, conſi- 


dered in reſpect of this faculty, preſent to our obſervation. But 
there are other varieties, of a leſs ſtriking nature, the conſideration 
of which may alſo ſuggeſt ſome uſeful reflexions. 


IT was before remarked, that our ideas are frequently aſſo- 
ciated, in conſequence of the aſſociations which take place among 
their arbitrary ſigns. Indeed, in the caſe of all our general ſpe- 


culations, it is difficult to ſee in what other way our thoughts 
can be aſſociated; for, I before endeavoured to ſhew, that, with- 
out the uſe of figns of one kind or another, it would be impoſ- 
ſible for us to make claſſes or genera, objects of our at- 


tention, 


ALL the ſigns by which our thoughts are expreſſed, are ad- 
dreſſed either to the eye or to the ear; and the impreſſions made 


* Liv. i. chap. 10. (Du parler prompt ou tardif.) 
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on theſe organs, at the time when we firſt receive an idea, 
contribute to give us a firmer hold of it. Viſible objects (as I 
obſerved in the Chapter on Conception) are remembered more 
ealily than thoſe of any of our other ſenſes: and hence it is, 
that the bulk of mankind are more aided in their recollection by 
the impreſſions made on the eye, than by thoſe made on the 
ear. Every perſon mult have remarked, in ſtudying the ele- 
ments of geometry, how much his recollection of the theorems 
was aided, by the diagrams which are connected with them: 
and I have little doubt, that the difficulty which ſtudents com- 
monly find to remember the propoſitions of the fifth book of 
Euclid, ariſes chiefly from this, that the magnitudes to which 
they relate, are repreſented by ſtraight lines, which do not make 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the memory, as the figures which 
illuſtrate the propoſitions in the other five books. 


THis advantage, which the objects of fight naturally have 
over thoſe of hearing, in the diſtinctneſs and the permanence 
of the impreſſions which they make on the memory, continues, 
and even increaſes, through life, in the caſe of the bulk of man- 
kind; becauſe their minds, being but little addicted to general 
and abſtract diſquiſition, are habitually occupied, either with the 
immediate perception of ſuch objects, or with ſpeculations in 
which the conception of them 1s more or leſs involved ; which 
ſpeculations, ſo far as they relate to individual things and indi- 
vidual events, may be carried on with little or no aſſiſtance 
from language. 


Tur caſe is different with the philoſopher, whoſe habits 
of abſtraction and generaliſation lay him continually under a 
| 2% 2 | neceſſity 
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CH AP. neceſlity of employing words as an inſtrument of thought. Such 


VI. 


t—— habits co-operating with that inattention, which he is apt to 


contract to things external, muſt have an obvious tendency to 
weaken the original powers of recollection and conception with 
reſpect to viſible objects; and, at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen 

the power of retaining propoſitions and reaſonings expreſſed in 
language. The common ſyſtem of education, too, by exer- 
ciſing the memory ſo much in the acquiſition of grammar rules, 
and of paſſages from the antient authors, contributes greatly, 
in the caſe of men of letters, to cultivate a capacity for retaining 


words. 


Ir is ſurpriſing, of what a degree of culture, our power of 
retaining a ſucceſſion, even of inſignificant ſounds, is ſuſceptible. 
Inſtances ſometimes occur, of men who are eaſily able to com- 
mit to memory, a long poem, compoſed in a language of which 
they are wholly ignorant: and I have, myſelf, known more 
than one inſtance, of an individual, who, after having forgotten 
completely the claſſical ſtudies of his childhood, was yet able to 
repeat, with fluency, long paſſages from Homer and Virgil, 
without annexing an idea to the words that he uttered. 


Tris ſuſceptibility of memory with reſpect to words, is poſ- 
ſeſſed by all men in a very remarkable degree in their early 
years, and is, indeed, neceſſary to enable them to acquire the 
uſe of language ; but unleſs it be carefully cultivated afterwards 
by conſtant exerciſe, it gradually decays as we advance to 
maturity. The plan of education which is followed in this 
country, however imperfect in many reſpects, falls in hap- 

pily 
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pily with this arrangement of nature, and ſtores the mind C __ 1 
richly, even in infancy, with intellectual treaſures, which are too 

remam with it through life. The rules of grammar, which 
comprehend ſyſtems, more or leſs perfect, of the principles of 
the dead languages, take a permanent hold of the memory, 
when the underſtanding is yet unable to comprehend their im- 
port; and the claſſical remains of antiquity, which, at the time 
we acquire them, do little more than furniſh a gratification 
to the ear, ſupply us with inexhauſtible ſources of the moſt 
refined enjoyment ; and, as our various powers gradually unfold 
themſelves, are poured forth, without effort, from the memory, 
to delight the imagination, and to improve the heart. It cannot 
be doubted, that a great variety of other articles of uſeful know- 
ledge, particularly with reſpect to geographical and chronologi- 
cal details, might be communicated with advantage to children, 
in the form of memorial lines. It is only in childhood, that 
ſuch details can be learned with facility; and if they were once 
acquired, and rendered perfetly familiar to the mind, our 
riper years would be ſpared much of that painful and unintereſt- 
ing labour, which is perpetually diſtracting our intellectual 
powers, from thoſe more important exertions, for which, in 
their mature ſtate, they ſeem to be deſtined. 


'Tr1s tendency of literary habits in general, and more par- 
ticularly of philoſophical purſuits, to exerciſe the thoughts about 
words, can ſcarcely fail to have ſome effect in weakening the 

powers of recollection and conception with reſpect to ſenſible 
objects; and, in fact, I believe it will be found, that whatever 
advantage the philoſopher may poſſeſs over men of little edu- 

cation, 
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C * P. cation, in ſtating general propoſitions and general reaſonings, 
— ble is commonly inferior to them in point of minuteneſs and 


accuracy, when he attempts to deſcribe any object which he has 
ſeen, or any event which he has witneſſed; ſuppoſing the curio- 


ſity of both, in ſuch caſes, to be intereſted in an equal degree. 


I acknowledge, indeed, that the undivided attention, which men 


unaccuſtomed to reflexion are able to give to the objects of their 
perceptions, is, in part, the cauſe of the livelineſs and correctneſs 


of their conceptions. 


Wir this diverſity in the intellectual habits of cultivated 
and of uncultivated minds, there is another variety of me- 
mory which ſeems to have ſome connection. In recognizing 
viſible objects, the memory of one man proceeds on the general 
appearance, that of another attaches itſelf to ſome minute and 
diſtinguiſhing marks. A peaſant knows the various kinds of 
trees from their general habits; a botaniſt, from thoſe charac- 
teriſtical circumſtances on which his claſſification proceeds. 
The laſt kind of memory is, I think, moſt common among 
literary men, and ariſes from their habit of recollecting by means 
of words. It is evidently much eaſter to expreſs by a deſcrip- 
tion, a number of botanical marks, than the general habit of a 
tree; and the ſame remark is applicable to other caſes of a 
ſimilar nature. But to whatever cauſe we aſcribe it, there can 
be no doubt of the fact, that many individuals are to be found, 
and chiefly among men of letters, who, although they have no 
memory for the general appearances of objects, are yet able to 
retain, with correctneſs, an immenſe number of technical dif- 


criminations. 
EACH 
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EAacn of theſe kinds of memory, has its peculiar advantages © = P. 
and inconveniences, which the dread of being tedious induces wy am 
me to leave to the inveſtigation of my readers, 


8 ECTION III. 


Of the Improvement of Memory. Analyſis of the Principles 
on which the Culture of Memory depends. 


1 HE improvement of which the mind is ſuſceptible by 
culture, is more remarkable, perhaps, in the caſe of 
Memory, than in that of any other of our faculties. The fact 
has been often taken notice of in general terms; but I am 
doubtful if the particular mode in which culture operates on | 
this part of our conſtitution, has been yet examined by philo- 
ſophers with the attention which it deſerves. 


Or one ſort of culture, indeed, of which Memory is ſuſ- 
ceptible in a very ſtriking degree, no explanation can be given ; 
I mean the improvement which the original faculty acquires by 
mere exerciſe; or in other words, the tendency which practice 
has to increaſe our natural facility of affociation. This effe& of 
practice upon the memory, ſeems to be an ultimate law of our 
nature, or rather to be a particular inſtance of that general law, 
that all our powers, both of body and mind, may be ſtrength- 


ened, by applying them to their proper purpoſes. 
| * BESIDEs, 
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BEs1DEs, however, the improvement which Memory admits 
of, in conſequence of the effects of exerciſe on the original fa- 
culty, it may be greatly aided 1n its operations, by thoſe expe- 
dients which reaſon and experience ſuggeſt for employing it to 
the beſt advantage. "Theſe expedients furniſh a curious ſubject 
of philoſophical examination: perhaps, too, the inquiry may not 
be altogether without uſe ; for, although our principal reſources 


for aſſiſting the memory be ſuggeſted by nature, yet it is reaſon- 
able to think, that in this, as in ſimilar caſes, by following out 


ſyſtematically the hints which ſhe ſuggeſts to us, a farther pre- 


paration may be made for our intellectual improvement. 


EvzERxX perſon muſt have remarked, in entering upon any 
new ſpecies of ſtudy, the difficulty of treaſuring up in the me- 


mory its elementary principles; and the growing facility which 


he acquires in this reſpect, as his knowledge becomes more ex- 
tenſive. By analiſing the different cauſes which concur in 
producing this facility, we may, perhaps, be led to ſome con- 
cluſions which may admit of a practical application. 


I. In every ſcience, the ideas about which it is peculiarly con- 
verſant; are connected together by ſome particular aſſociating 
principle; in one ſcience, for example, by aſſociations founded 
on the relation of cauſe and effect; in another, by aſſociations 
founded on the neceſſary relations of mathematical truths; in a 
third, on aſſociations founded on contiguity in place or time. 
Hence one cauſe of the gradual improvement of memory with 
reſpect to the familiar objects of our knowledge; for whatever 


be the prevailing aſſociating principle among the ideas about 
| which 
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which we are habitually occupied, it muſt neceſſarily acquire C 


additional ſtrength from our favourite ſtudy. 


2. In proportion as a ſcience becomes more familiar to us, 
we acquire a greater command of attention with reſpect to the 
objects about which it is converſant ; for the information which 
we already poſſeſs, gives us an intereſt in every new truth, and 
every new fact which have any relation to it. In moſt caſes, 
our habits of inattention may be traced to a want of curioſity ; 


and therefore ſuch habits are to be corrected, not by endea- 


vouring to force the attention in particular inſtances, but by 
gradually learning to place the ideas which we wiſh to remem- 
ber, in an intereſting point of view. 


3- WHEN we firſt enter on any new literary purſuit, we are 
unable to make a proper diſcrimination in point of utility and 
importance, among the ideas which are preſented to us ; and by 
attempting to graſp at every thing, we fail in making thoſe mo- 
derate acquiſitions which are ſuited to the limited powers of 
the human mind. As our information extends, our ſelection 
becomes more judicious and more confined ; and our knowledge 
of uſeful and connected truths advances rapidly, from our 
ceaſing to diſtract the attention with ſuch as are,detached and 
inſignificant. 6 7 


4. Evzxx object of our knowledge is related to a variety of 
others; and may be preſented to the thoughts, ſometimes by one 
principle of aſſociation, and ſometimes by another. In proportion, 
therefore, to the multiplication of mutual relations among our 
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9 4 r. ideas, (which is the natural reſult of growing information, ad, 
. +4 in particular, of habits of philoſophical ſtudy,) the greater will 


be the number of occaſions on which they will recur to the re- 
collection, and the firmer will be the root which each idea, in 


particular, will take in the memory. 


IT follows, too, from this obſervation, that the facility of re- 
taining a new fact, or a new idea, will depend on the number 
of relations which it bears to the former objects of our know- 
ledge; and, on the other hand, that every ſuch acquiſition, ſo 
far from loading the memory, gives us a firmer hold of all that 
part of our previous information, with which it is in any degree 


connected. 


IT may not, perhaps, be improper to take this opportunity of 
obſerving, although the remark be not immediately connected 
with our preſent ſubjeQ, that the acceſſion made to the ſtock 
of our knowledge, by the new facts and ideas which we acquire, 
is not to be eſtimated merely by the number of theſe facts and 
ideas conſidered individually ; but by the number of relations 
which they bear to one another, and to all the different parti- 
culars which were previouſly in the mind; for, © new know- 
« ledge,” (as Mr. Maclaurin has well remarked ) © does not 
“ conſiſt ſo much in our having acceſs to a new object, as in 
comparing it with others already known, obſerving its rela- 
« tions to them, or diſcerning what it has in common with 
them, and wherein their diſparity conſiſts: and, therefore, 


® Sec the Concluſion of his View of NzwTon's Diſcoveries. 
© our 
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„our knowledge is vaſtly greater than the ſum of what all its C e p. 
* objects ſeparately could afford; and when a new object comes LA. 


« within our reach, the addition to our knowledge is the 
greater, the more we already know ; ſo that it increaſes, not 
“as the new objects increaſe, but in a much _ pro- 
« portion.” 


5. In the laſt place, the natural powers of Memory are, in 
the caſe of the philoſopher, greatly aided by his peculiar habits 
of claſſification and arrangement. As this is by far the moſt 
important improvement of which Memory is ſuſceptible, I ſhall 
conſider it more particularly than any of the others I have 


mentioned. 


THE advantages which the memory derives from a proper 
claſſificatica of our ideas, may be beſt conceived by attending 
to its effects in enabling us to conduct, with eaſe, the common 
buſineſs of life. In what inextricable confuſion would the 
lawyer or the merchant be immediately involved, if he were 
to depoſit, in his cabinet, promiſcuouſly, the various written 
documents which daily and hourly paſs through his hands ? 
Nor could this confuſion be prevented by the natural powers of 
memory, however vigorous they might happen to be. By a 
proper diſtribution of theſe documents, and a judicious refer- 
ence of them to a few general titles, a very ordinary memory 
is enabled to accompliſh more, than the moſt retentive, unaſſiſted 


by method. We know, with certainty, where to find any 


article we may have occaſion for, if it be in our poſſeſſion ; and 
$42 the 
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the ſearch is confined within reaſonable limits, inden of being 


allowed to wander at random amidſt a chaos of particulars. 


On, to take an inſtance ſtill more immediately applicable to 
our purpoſe : ſuppoſe that a man of letters were to record, in a 
common- place book, without any method, all the various ideas 
and facts which occurred to him in the courſe of his ſtudies ; 
what difficulties would he perpetually experience in applying 
his acquiſitions to uſe? and how completely and eaſily might 
theſe difficulties be obviated by referring the particulars of his 


information to certain general heads? It is obvious, too, that, 


by doing ſo, he would not only have his knowledge much more 
completely under his command, but as the particulars. claſſed 
together would all have ſome connexion, more or leſs, with 


each other, he would be enabled to trace, with advantage, 


thoſe mutual relations among his ideas, which it is the object of 
philoſophy to aſcertain. 


A COMMON-PLACE bock, conducted without any method, 
is an exact picture of the memory of a man whole inquiries are 
not directed by philoſophy. And the advantages of order in 
treaſuring up our ideas in the mind, are perfectly analogous to 
its effects when. they are recorded in writing. 


Nox is this all. In order to retain our knowledge diſtinctly 
and permanently, it is neceſſary that we ſhould frequently re- 
cal it to our recollection. But how can this be done without 


the aid of arrangement? Or ſuppoſing that it were poſſible, how 
| much 


 . 
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much time and labour would be neceſſary for bringing under O * P. 


our review, the various particulars of which our information i 


compoſed? In proportion as it is properly ſyſtematiſed, this 
time and labour are abridged. The mind dwells habitually, not 


on detached facts, but on a comparatively ſmall number of 


general principles; and, by means of theſe, it can ſummon 
up, as occaſions may require, an infinite number of particulars 
aſſociated with them; each of which, conſidered as a ſolitary 
truth, would have been as burdenſome to the memory, as the 
general principle with which it 1s connected. 


I wovuLD not with it to be underſtood from theſe obſerya- 
tions, that philoſophy conſiſts in claſſification alone; and that 
its only uſe is to aſſiſt the memory. I have often, indeed, heard 
this aſſerted in general terms; but it appears to me to be ob- 
vious, that although this be one of its moſt important uſes, yet 
ſomething more is neceſſary to complete the definition of it. 


Were the caſe otherwiſe, it would follow, that all claſſifications 


are equally philoſophical, provided they are equally comprehen- 
ſive. The very great importance of this ſubject will, I hope, 
be a ſufficient apology for me, in taking this opportunity to 
correct ſome miſtaken opinions which have been formed con- 


cerning it. 
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SECT-1O N IV. 


Continuation of the ſame Subject. Aid which the Memory 
derives from Philoſophical Arrangement. 


I T was before obſerved, that the great uſe of the faculty of 
Memory, is to enable us to treaſure up, for the future regu- 
lation of our conduct, the reſults of our paſt experience, and of 
our paſt reflexions. But in every caſe in which we judge of 
the future from the paſt, we muſt proceed on the belief, that 
there is, in the courſe of events, a certain degree, at leaſt, of 
uniformity. And, accordingly, this belief is not only juſtified 
by experience, but {as Dr. Reid has ſhewn, in a very ſatisfac- 
tory manner) it forms a part of the original conſtitution of the 
human mind. In the general laws of the material world, this 
uniformity is found to be complete ; inſomuch that, in the ſame 
combinations of circumſtances, we expect, with the moſt per- 
fect aſſurance, that the ſame reſults will take place. In the 
moral world, the courſe of events does not appear to be 
equally regular; but till it is regular, to ſo great a degree, as to 
afford us many rules of importance in the conduct of life. 


A KNOW - 


OF THE HUMAN MIN D. 


A KNOWLEDGE of Nature, in ſo far as it is abſolutely neceſ— © H A P. 
fary for the preſervation of our animal exiſtence, is obtruded on wy 


us, without any reflexion on our part, from our earlieſt infancy. 
It is thus that children learn of themſelves to accommodate their 
conduct to the eſtabliſhed laws of the material world. In doing 
fo, they are guided merely by memory, and the inſtinctive prin- 
ciple of anticipation, which has juſt been mentioned. 


In forming concluſions concerning future events, the philo- 
ſopher, as well as the infant, can only build with ſafety on paſt 
experience; and he, too, as well as the infant, proceeds on an 
inſtinctive belief, for which he is unable to account, of the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature. There are, however, two im- 
portant reſpects, which diſtinguiſh the knowledge he poſſeſſes 
from that of ordinary men. In the Firſt place, it is far 
more extenſive, in conſequence of the aſſiſtance which ſcience 
gives to his natural powers of invention and diſcovery. 
Secondly, it is not only more eaſily retained in the memory, 
and more conveniently applied to uſe, in conſequence of the 
manner in which his ideas are arranged; but it enables him to 
aſcertain, by a proceſs of reaſoning, all thoſe truths which may 
be ſynthetically deduced from his general principles. The illuſ- 
tration of theſe particulars will lead to ſome uſeful remarks; and 
will at the ſame time ſhew, that, in diſcuſſing the ſubject of 
this Sectien, I have not loſt ſight of the inquiry which occa- 
ſioned it. 


I. 1. IT was already remarked, that the natural powers of 
Memory, together with that inſtinctive anticipation of the fu- 
6 | ture 
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ture from the paſt, which forms one of the original principles 
of the mind, are ſufficient to enable infants, after a very ſhort 
experience, to preſerve their animal exiſtence. The laws of 
nature, which it is not ſo important for us to know, and which 
are the objects of philoſophical curioſity, are not ſo obviouſly 
expoſed to our view, but are, in general, brought to light by 
means of experiments which are made for the purpoſe of diſ- 
covery ; or, in other words, by artificial combinations of cir- 
cumſtances, which we have no opportunity of ſeeing conjoined 
in the courſe of our ordinary experience. In this mariner, it 1s 
evident, that many connexions may be aſcertained, which would 
never have occurred ſpontaneouſly to our obſervation. 


2. THERE are, too, ſome inſtances, particularly in the caſe 
of the aſtronomical phenomena, in which events, that appear 
to common obſervers to be altogether anomalous, are found, 
upon a more accurate and continued examination of them, to 
be ſubjected to a regular law. Such, in particular, are thoſe 
phenomena in the heavens, which we are able to predict by 
means of cycles. In the caſes formerly deſcribed, our know- 
ledge of nature is extended by placing her in new ſituations. 
In theſe caſes, it is extended by continuing our obſervations be- 


youd the limits of ordinary curioſity. 


3- IN the caſe of human affairs, ſo long as we confine our 
attention to particulars, we do not obſerve the ſame uniformity, 


as in the phenomena of the material world. When, however, 


we extend our views to events which depend on a combination 


of different circumſtances, ſuch a degree of uniformity appears, 
as 
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as enables us to eſtabliſh general rules, from which probable © A P. 
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conjectures may often be formed with reſpect to futurity. It is — 


thus, that we can pronounce, with much greater confidence, 
concerning the proportion of deaths which ſhall happen in a 
certain period among a given number of men, than we can 


predict the death of any individual; and that it is more rea- 


ſonable to employ our ſagacity, in ſpeculating concerning the 
probable determinations of a numerous ſociety, than concerning 
events which depend on the will of a ſingle perſon. 


IN what manner this uniformity in events depending on con- 
tingent circumſtances is produced, I ſhall not inquire at preſent. 
The advantages which we derive from it are obvious, as it 
enables us to collect, from our paſt experience, many general 
rules, both with reſpect to the hiſtory of political ſocieties, and 
the characters and conduct of men in private life. 


4. IN the laſt place; the knowledge of the philoſopher is 
more extenſive than that of other men, in conſequence of the 
attention which he gives, not merely to objects and to events, 
but to the relations which different objects and different events 
bear to each other. 


Tux obſervations and the experience of the vulgar are almoſt 
wholly limited to things perceived by the ſenſes. A ſimilarity 
between different objects, or between different events, rouſes 
their curioſity, and leads them to claſſification, and to general 
rules. But a ſimilarity between different relations, is ſeldom to 


be traced without previous habits of * inquiry. Many 
3 K ſuch 
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C HAP. ſuch ſimilarities or connexions, however, are to be found in na- 


8 ture; and when once they are aſcertained, they frequently lead 


— 


of the univerſe, in conſequence of ſuch diſcoveries. 


to important diſcoveries ; not only with reſpect to other relations, 
but with reſpect to the objects or to the events which are re- 
lated. Theſe remarks it will be neceſſary to illuſtrate more par- 


ticularly. 


Tux great object of Geometry is to aſcertain the relations 
which exiſt between different quantities, and the connexions 
which exiſt between different relations. When we demonſtrate, 
that the angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at 
the circumference on the ſame baſe, we aſcertain a relation be- 
tween two quantities. When we demonſtrate, that triangles of 
the ſame altitude are to each other as their baſes, we aſcertain a 
connexion between two relations. It is obvious, how much the 
mathematical ſciences muſt contribute to enlarge our knowledge 

In that 
ſimpleſt of all proceſſes of practical geometry, which teaches 
us to meaſure the height of an acceſſible tower, by comparing 
the length of its ſhadow with that of a ſtaff fixed vertically in 
the ground, we proceed on the principle, that the relation be- 
tween the ſhadow of the ſtaff and the height of the ſtaff is the 
ſame with the relation between the ſhadow of the tower and the 
height of the tower. But the former relation we can aſcertain 
by actual meaſurement; and, of conſequence, we not only obtain 
the other relation; but, as we can meaſure one of the related 
quantities, we obtain alſo the other quantity. In every caſe in 
which mathematics aſſiſts us in meaſuring the magnitudes or the 


diſtances of objects, it proceeds on the ſame principle ; that is, 
| it 
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it begins with aſcertaining connexions among different relations, 
and thus enables us to carry our inquiries from facts which are 


expoſed to the examination of our ſenſes, to the moſt 'remote 
parts of the univerſe. 


I OBSERVED alſo, that there are various relations exiſting 


among phyſical events, and various connexions exiſting among 
theſe relations. It is owing to this circumſtance, that mathe- 
matics 1s ſo uſeful an inſtrument in the hands of the phyſical 
inquirer. In that beautiful theorem of Huyghens, which de- 
monſtrates, that the time of a complete oſcillation of a pendu- 
lum in the cycloid, is to the time in which a body would fall 
through the axis of the cycloid, as the circumference of a circle 
is to its diameter, we are made acquainted with a very curious 


and unexpected connexion between two relations; and the 


knowledge of this connexion facilitates the determination of 
a moſt important fact with reſpe& to the deſcent of heavy 
bodies near the earth's ſurface, which could not be aſcertained 
conveniently by a direct experiment. 


In examining, with attention, the relations among different 
phyſical events, and the connexions among different relations, 
we ſometimes are led by mere induction to the diſcovery of a 
general law ; while, to ordinary obſervers, nothing appears but 


irregularity. From the writings of the earlier opticians we 


learn, that, in examining the firſt principles of dioptrics, they 
were led by the analogy of the law of reflexion, to ſearch for 
the relation between the angles of incidence and refraction, (in 
the caſe of light paſſing from one medium into another,) in 
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A angles themſelves; and that ſome of them, finding this in- 
- auiry unſucceſsful, took the trouble to determine, by experi- 


ments, (in the caſe of the media which moſt frequently fall under 
conſideration,) the angle of refraction correſponding to every 
minute of incidence. Some very laborious tables, deduced from 
ſuch experiments, are to be found in the works of Kircher. At 
length, Snellius diſcovered what is now called the law of re- 
fraction, which comprehends their whole contents in a ſingle 


ſentence. 


THe law of the planetary motions, deduced by Kepler, from 
the obfervations of Tycho Brahe, is another ſtriking illuſtration 
of the order, which an attentive inquirer is fometimes able to 
trace, among the relations of phyſical events, when the events 


themſelves appear, on a ſuperficial view, to be perfectly ano- 


malous. 


Sven laws are, in ſome reſpects, analogous to the cycles 
which J have already mentioned; but they differ from them 
in this, that a cycle is, commonly, deduced from obſervations 
made on phyſical events which are obvious to the ſenſes; 
whereas the laws we have now been conſidering, are deduced 
from an examination of relations which are known only to 
men of ſcience. The moſt celebrated aſtronomical cycles, ac- 
cordingly, are of a very remote antiquity, and were. probably 


| diſcovered at a period, when the ſtudy of aſtronomy conſiſted 


merely in accumulating and recording the more ſtriking appear- 


' ances of the heavens. 
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II. HAvING now endeavoured to ſhew, how much philoſophy — * 5 P. 
contributes to extend our knowledge of facts, by aiding our na. 


tural powers of invention and diſcovery, I proceed to explain, 
in what manner it ſuperſedes the neceſſity of ſtudying particular 
truths, by putting us in poſſeſſion of a comparatively ſmall num- 
ber of general principles in which they are involved. 


I ALREADY remarked the aſſiſtance which philoſophy gives 
to the memory, in conſequence of the arrangement it introduces 
among our ideas. In this reſpect even a hypothetical theory 
may facilitate the recollection of facts; in the ſame manner in 
which the memory is aided in remembering the objects of natural 
hiſtory by artificial claſſifications. | 


THE advantages, however, we derive from true philoſophy, 


are incomparably greater than what are to be expected from 
any hypothetical theories. Theſe, indeed, may aſſiſt us in re- 
collecting the particulars we are already acquainted with; but 
it is only from the laws of nature, which have been traced ana- 
lytically from facts, that we can venture, with ſafety, to deduce 
conſequences by reaſoning a priori. An example will illuſtrate 
and confirm this obſervation. | 


SUPPOSE that a glaſs tube, thirty inches long, is filled with 
mercury, excepting eight inches, and is inverted as in the 
Torricellian experiment, ſo that the eight inches of common air 
may riſe to the top; and that I wiſh to know at what height 
the mercury will remain ſuſpended in the tube, the barometer 


being at that time twenty-eight inches high. There is here a 
combi- 
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the philoſopher 1s relieved from the neceſſity of treaſuring up in 
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combination of different laws, which it is neceſſary to attend to, 
in order to be able to predict the reſult. 1. The air is a heavy 
fluid, and the preſſure of the atmoſphere is meaſured by the 
column of mercury in the barometer. 2. The air is an elaſtic. 
fluid; and its elaſticity at the earth's ſurface (as it reſiſts the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere) is meaſured by the column of mer- 
cury in the barometer. 3. In different ſtates, the elaſtic force 
of the air is reciprocally as the ſpaces which it occupies. But, 
in this experiment, the mercury which remains ſuſpended in 
the tube, together with the elaſtic force of the air in the top of 
the tube, is a counterbalance to the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; 
and therefore their joint effect muſt be equal to the preflure of 
a column of mercury twenty-eight inches high. Hence we ob- 
tain an algebraical equation, which affords an eaſy ſolution of the 
problem. It is further evident, that my knowledge of the phy- 
ſical laws which are here combined, puts it in my power to 
foretel the reſult, not only in this caſe, but in all the caſes of a 
ſimilar nature which can be ſuppoſed. The problem, in any par- 
ticular inſtance, might be ſolved by making the experiment; 
but the reſult would be of no uſe to me, if the ſlighteſt alteration 


were made on the data. 


Ir is in this manner that philoſophy, by putting us in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a few general facts, enables us to determine, by reaſon- 
ing, what will be the reſult of any ſuppoſed combination of 
them, and thus to comprehend an infinite variety of particulars, 
which no memory, however vigorous, would have been able to 
retain. In conſequence of the knowledge of ſuch general facts, 


his 
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his mind, all thoſe truths which are involved in his principles, C * P. 


often proſecute his diſcoveries ſynthetically, in thoſe parts of the 
univerſe which he has no acceſs to examine by immediate ob- 
ſervation. There is, therefore, this important difference between 
a hypothetical theory, and a theory obtained by induction; that 
the latter not only enables us to remember the facts we already 
know, but to aſcertain by reaſoning, many facts which we have 
never had an opportunity of examining ; whereas, when we rea- 
ſon from a hypotheſis a priori, we are almoſt certain of running 


into error; and, conſequently, whatever may be its uſe to the 


memory, it can never be truſted to, in judging of caſes which 
have not previouſly fallen within our experience. 


THERE are ſome ſciences, in which hypothetical theories are 
more uſeful than in others; thoſe ſciences, to wit, in which we 
have occaſion for an extenſive knowledge and a ready recollec- 
tion of facts, and which, at the ſame time, are yet in too im- 
perfect a ſtate to allow us to obtain juſt theories by the method 
of induction. This is particularly the caſe in the ſcience of 
medicine, in which we are under a neceſſity to apply our 
knowledge, ſuch as it is, to practice. It is alſo, in ſome de- 
gree, the caſe in agriculture. In the merely ſpeculative parts of 
phyſics and chemiſtry, we may go on patiently accumulating 
facts, without forming any one concluſion, farther than our 
facts authoriſe us; and leave to poſterity the credit of eſta- 
bliſhing the theory to which our labours are ſubſervient. 
But in medicine, in which it is of conſequence to have our 
knowledge at command, it ſeems reaſonable to think, that 

hypo- 
9 


and which may be deduced from them by reaſoning; and he can — 
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v a 10 hypothetical theories may be uſed with advantage; provided al- 

== ways, that they are conſidered merely in the light of artificial me- 
mories, and that the ſtudent is prepared to lay them aſide, or to 
correct them, in proportion as his knowledge of nature becomes 
more extenſive. I am, indeed, ready to confeſs, that this is a 
caution which it is more eaſy to give than to follow: for it is 
painful to change any of our-habits of arrangement, and to relin- 
quiſh thoſe ſyſtems in which we have been educated, and which 
have long flattered us with an idea of our own wiſdom. Dr. 
Gregory mentions * it as a ſtriking and diſtinguiſhing circum- 
ſtance in the character of Sydenham, that, although full of 
hypothetical reaſoning, it did not render him the leſs attentive 
to obſervation; and that his hypotheſes ſeem to have ſat fo 
looſely about him, that either they did not influence his practice 


at all, or he could eaſily abandon them, whenever they would 
not bend to his experience. 


Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Phyſician. 
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SECTION V. 


Continuation of the ſame ſubje&t.—Effefs produced on the Memory 
by committing to Writing our acquired Knowledge. 


AVING treated at conſiderable length of the improvement 
of memory, it may not be improper, before leaving this 
part of the ſubject, to conſider what effects are likely to be 
produced on the mind by the practice of committing: to 
writing our acquired knowledge. That ſuch a practice is un- 
favourable, in ſome reſpects, to the faculty of memory, by ſu- 
perſeding, to a certain degree, the neceſſity of its exertions, 
has been often remarked, and I believe is true; but the advan- 
tages with which it is attended in other reſpects, are ſo import- 
ant, as to overbalance greatly this trifling inconvenience. 


IT is not my intention at preſent to examine and compare 
together the different methods which have been propoſed, of 
keeping a common-place book. In this, as in other caſes of a 
ſimilar kind, it may be difficult, perhaps, or impoſſible, to eſta- 
bliſh any rules which will apply univerſally. Individuals muſt 
be left to judge for themſelves, and to adapt their contrivances 
to the particular nature of their literary purſuits, and to their 
own peculiar habits of aſſociation and arrangement. The remarks 
which I am to offer are very general, and are intended merely to 
illuſtrate a few of the advantages which the art of writing affords 
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ks... = P. to the philoſopher, for recording, in the courſe of his nes | 
— c through life, the reſults of his ſpeculations, and the fruits of his 


experience. 


Tux utility of writing, in enabling one generation to tranſmit 
its diſcoveries to another, and in thus giving riſe to a gradual 
progreſs in the ſpecies, has been ſufficiently illuſtrated by many 
authors. Little attention, however, has been paid to another 
of its effects, which is no leſs important; I mean, to the foun- 
dation which it lays for a perpetual progreſs in the intellectual 
powers of the individual. 


IT is to experience, and to our own reflections, that we are 


indebted for by far the moſt valuable part of our knowledge: 


and hence it is, that although in youth the imagination may 
be more vigorous, and the genius more original, than in ad- 
vanced years; yet, in the caſe of a man of obſervation and 
inquiry, the judgment may be expected, at leaſt as long as his 
faculties remain in perfection, to become every day founder and 
more enlightened. It is, however, only by the conſtant practice 
of writing, that the reſults of our experience, and the progreſs 
of our ideas, can be accurately recorded. If they are truſted 
merely to the memory, they will gradually vaniſh from it like 
a dream, or will come in time to be ſo blended with the ſug- 
geſtions of 1 imagination, that we ſhall not be able to reaſon from 
them with any degree of confidence. What improvements in 


ſcience might we not flatter ourſelves with the hopes of accom- 


pliſhing, had we only activity and induſtry to treaſure up every 
plauſible hint that occurs to us! Hardly a day paſſes, when 
many ſuch do not occur to ourſelves, or are ſuggeſted by others: 

6 and 
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Bur it is not only in this point of view that the philoſo- 
pher derives advantage from the practice of writing. With- 
out its aſſiſtance, he could ſeldom be able to advance beyond 
thoſe ſimple elementary truths which are current in the world, 
and which form, in the various branches of ſcience, the eſta- 
bliſhed creed of the age he lives in. How inconſiderable would 


have been the progreſs of mathematicians, in their more abſtruſe 


ſpeculations, without the aid of the algebraical notation; and 
to what ſublime diſcoveries have they been led by this beautiful 
contrivance, which, by relieving the memory of the effort ne- 
ceſſary for recollecting the ſteps of a long inveſtigation, has en- 
abled them to proſecute an infinite variety of inquiries, to 
which the unaſſiſted powers of the human mind would have 
been altogether unequal! In the other ſciences, it is true, we 
have ſeldom or never occaſion to follow out ſuch long chains of 
conſequences as in mathematics; but in theſe ſciences, if the 
chain of inveſtigation be ſhorter, it is far more difficult to make 
the tranſition from one link to another; and it is only by 


_ dwelling long on our ideas, and rendering them perfectly fami- 


liar to us, that ſuch tranſitions can, in moſt inſtances, be made 


with ſafety. In morals and politics, when we advance a ſtep 


beyond thoſe elementary truths which are daily preſented to us 
in books or converſation, there is no method of rendering our 
concluſions familiar to us, but by committing them to writing, 


and making them frequently the ſubjects of our meditation. 


When we have once done ſo, theſe concluſions become ele- 
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and detached and inſulated, as they may appear at preſent, ſome C s 5 P. 


of them may perhaps afterwards, at the diſtance of n — nga 
the key-ſtone of an important ſyſtem, 
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mentary truths with reſpect to us; and we may advance from 
them with confidence to others which are more remote, and 
which are far beyond the reach of vulgar diſcovery. By 


following ſuch a plan, we can hardly fail to have our in- 


duſtry rewarded in due time by ſome important improvement; 
and it is only by ſuch a plan that we can reaſonably hope to 
extend conſiderably the boundaries of human knowledge. I 
do not ſay that theſe habits of ſtudy are equally favourable to 
brilliancy of converſation. On the contrary, I believe that thoſe 
men who poſleſs this accompliſhment in the higheſt degree, 
are ſuch as do not advance beyond elementary truths; or 


rather, perhaps, who advance only a ſingle ſtep beyond them 
that is, who think a little more deeply than the vulgar, but 


whoſe concluſions are not ſo far removed from common opi- 
nions, as to render it neceſſary for them, when called upon to 
defend them, to exhauſt the patience of their hearers, by 
ſtating a long train of intermediate ideas. They who have 
puſhed their inquiries much farther than the common ſyſtems 
of their times, and have rendered familiar to their own minds 
the intermediate ſteps by which they have been led to their 
concluſions, are too apt to conceive other men to be in the ſame 
ſituation with themſelves; and when they mean to inſtruc, are 
mortified to find that they are only regarded as paradoxical and 
viſionary, It is but rarely we find a man of very ſplendid and 
various converſation to be poſſeſſed of a profound judgment, or 


of great originality of genius. 


* 


Nor is it merely to the philoſopher, who wiſhes to diſtinguiſh 


himſelf by his diſcoveries, that writing affords an uſeful inſtru- 
ment 
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ment of ſtudy. Important aſſiſtance may be derived from it by HA f. 
all thoſe who wiſh to impreſs on their minds the inveſtigations . 


which occur to them in the courſe of their reading; for al- 
though writing may weaken (as I already acknowledged it 
does) a memory for detached obſervations, or for inſulated 
facts, it will be found the only effectual method of fixing in 
it permanently, thoſe acquiſitions which involve long proceſſes 
of reaſoning. 


WHEN we are employed in inquiries of our own, the conclu- 


ſions which we form make a much deeper and more laſting im- 


preſſion on the memory, than any knowledge which we imbibe 


paſſively from another. This is undoubtedly owing, 1n part, to 
the effect which the ardour of diſcovery has, in rouſing the activity 


of the mind, and in fixing its attention; but I apprehend it is 


chiefly to be aſcribed to this, that when we follow out a train of 
thinking of our own, our ideas are arranged in that order which 
is moſt agreeable to our prevailing habits of aſſociation. The 
only method of putting our acquired knowledge on a level, in 
this reſpect, with our original ſpeculations, is, after making 


ourſelves acquainted with our author's ideas, to ſtudy the ſub- 


ject over again in our own way; to pauſe, from time to time, 
in the courſe of our reading, in order to conſider what we have 
gained; to recolle& what the propoſitions are, which the author 
wiſhes to eſtabliſh, and to examine the different proofs which 
he employs to ſupport them. In making ſuch an experiment, 
we commonly find, that the different ſteps of the proceſs arrange 
themſelves in our minds, in a manner different from that in 
which the author has ſtated them; and that, while his argu- 


ment 
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C ne P. ment ſeems, in ſome places, obſcure, from its conciſeneſs; it is 

- tedious in others, from being unneceſſarily expanded. When 

we have reduced the reaſoning to that form, which appears to 

ourſelves to be the moſt natural and ſatisfactory, we may con- 

clude with certainty, not that this form is better in itſelf than 
another, but that it is the beſt adapted to our memory. Such 


reaſonings, therefore, as we- have occaſion frequently to apply, 
either in the buſineſs of life, or in the courſe of our ſtudies, it 
is of importance to us to commit to writing, in a language 
and in an order of our own; and if, at any time, we find it 
neceſſary to refreſh our recollection on the ſubject, to have re- 
courſe to our own compoſition, in preference to that of any 


other author. 


THAT the plan of reading which is commonly followed is very 
different from that which I have been recommending, will not 
be diſputed. Moſt people read merely to paſs an idle hour, or 
to pleaſe themſelves with the idea of employment, while their 
indolence prevents them from any active exertion; and a con- 
ſiderable number with a view to the diſplay which they are 
afterwards to make of their literary acquiſitions. From which- 
ſoever of theſe motives a perſon is led to the peruſal of books, it 
is hardly poſſible that he can derive from them any material 
advantage. If he reads merely from indolence, the ideas which 
paſs through his mind will probably leave little or no impreſſion ; 
and if he reads from vanity, he will be more anxious to ſelect 
ſtriking particulars in the matter or expreſſion, than to ſeize the 
ſpirit and ſcope of the author's reaſoning, or to examine how 


far he has made any additions to the ſtock of uſeful and ſolid 
knowledge. 


* 
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mesa © Though it is ſcarce poſſible,“ ſays Dr. Butler *, © * 
to avoid judging, in ſome way or other, of almoſt every thing 
* which offers itſelf to one's thoughts, yet it is certain, that 
* many perſons, from different cauſes, never exerciſe their 
judgment upon what comes before them, in ſuch a manner as 
&* to be able to determine how far it be concluſive. They are 
* perhaps entertained with ſome things, not ſo with others; 
* they like, and they diſlike ; but whether that which is pro- 
„ poſed to be made out, be really made out or not; whether a 
* matter be ſtated according to the real truth of the caſe, ſeems, 
e to the generality of people, a circumſtance of little or no im- 
« portance. Arguments are often wanted for ſome accidental 
„ purpoſe; but proof, as ſuch, is what they never want, for 
© their own ſatisfaction of mind, or conduct in life. Not 
* to mention the multitudes who read merely for the ſake of 
talking, or to qualify themſelves for the world, or ſome ſuch 
& kind of reaſons; there are even of the few who read for their 
* own entertainment, and have a real curioſity to ſee what is 
& ſaid, ſeveral, which is aſtoniſhing, who have no fort of 
« curiolity to ſee what is true: I ſay curioſity, becaule it is too 
* obvious to be mentioned how much that religious and ſacred 
e attention which is due to truth, and to the important queſtion, 
& what is the rule of life, is loſt out of the world. 


« Fo the ſake of this whole claſs of readers, for they are of 
different capacities, different kinds, and get into this way 
from different occaſions, I have often wiſhed, that it had 


« 


o 


* See the Preface to his Sermons. 
„ been 
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© heen the cuſtom to lay before people nothing in matters of 


argument but premiſes, and leave them to draw concluſions 
«© themſelves; which, although it could not be done in all 


t caſes, might in many. 


„TRE great number of books and papers of amuſement, 
4 which, of one kind or another, daily come in one's way, 
* have in part occaſioned, and moſt perfectly fall in with and 
% humour this idle way of reading and conſidering things. 
« By this means, time, even in ſolitude, is happily got rid of, 
* without the pain of attention; neither is any part of it 
« more put to the account of idleneſs; one can ſcarce forbear 
« ſaying, is ſpent with leſs thought, than great part of that 


6 which is ſpent in reading.” 


Ir the plan of ſtudy which I formerly deſcribed were adopted, 


it would undoubtedly diminiſh very much the number of books 


which it would be poſſible to turn over; but I am convinced that 
it would add greatly to the ſtock of uſeful and ſolid knowledge; 
and by rendering our acquired ideas in ſome meaſure our own, 
would give us a more ready and practical command of them: 
not to mention, that.if we are poſſeſſed of any inventive powers, 
ſuch exerciſes would continually furniſh them with an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying themſelves, upon all the different ſubjects 


which may pals under our review, 


Nornixs, in truth, has ſuch a tendency to weaken, not only 
the powers of invention, but the intellectual powers in general, 


as a habit of extenſive and various reading, without reflexion. 
The 
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The activity and force of the mind are gradually impaired, in © * * 


conſequence of diſuſe; and not unfrequently all our principles 
and opinions come to be loſt, in the infinite multiplicity and 
diſcordancy of our acquired ideas. 


By confining our ambition to purſue the truth with modeſty 
and candour, and learning to value our acquiſitions only in ſo 
far as they contribute to make us wiſer and happier, we may 
perhaps be obliged to ſacrifice the temporary admiration of the 
common diſpenſers of literary fame; but we may reſt aſſured, 
that it is in this way only we can hope to make real progreſs in 
knowledge, or to enrich the world with uſeful inventions, 


* IT requires courage, indeed,” (as Helvetius has remarked,) 
* to remain ignorant of thoſe uſeleſs ſubjects which are generally 
* valued ;” but it is a courage neceſſary to men who either love 


the truth, or who aſpire to eſtabliſh a permanent reputation. 


SECTION. VI. 
Continuation of” the ſame Subjeft.——0f Artyficial Memory. 


Y an Artificial Memory is meant, a method of connecting 

in the mind, things difficult to be remembered, with things 
eaſily remembered; ſo as to enable it to retain, and to recollect 
the former, by means of the latter. For this purpoſe, various 
contrivances have been propoſed, but I think the foregoing 
definition applies to all of them. 
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Some ſorts of artificial memory are intended to aſſiſt the na- 
tural powers of the human mind on particular occaſions, which 
require a more than ordinary effort of recollection; for ex- 
ample, to aſſiſt a public ſpeaker to recollect the arrangement 
of a long diſcourſe. Others have been deviſed with a view to 
enable us to extend the circle of our acquired knowledge, and 
to give us a more ready command of all the various particulars 


of our information. 


THE topical Memory, ſo much celebrated among the antient 
rhetoricians, comes under the former deſcription. 


\ 


I ALREADY remarked, the effect of ſenſible objects in recall- 
ing to the mind the ideas with which it happened to be occu- 
pied, at the time when theſe objects were formerly per- 
ceived. In travelling along a road, the ſight of the more 
remarkable ſcenes we meet with, frequently puts us in mind of 
the ſubjefts we were thinking or talking of when we laſt ſaw 
them. Such facts, which are perfectly familiar even to the 
vulgar, might very naturally ſuggeſt the poſſibility of aſliſting 
the memory, by eſtabliſhing a connexion between the ideas we 
with to remember, and certain ſenſible objects, which have been 
found from experience to make a permanent impreſſion on the 
mind *, I have been told of a young woman, in a very low 


* « Cum in loca aliqua poſt tempus reverſi ſumus, non ipſa agnoſcimus 
« tantum, ſed etiam, quæ in his fecerimus, reminiſcimur, perſonzque ſubeunt, 
« nonunquam tacitæ quoque cogitationes in mentem revertuntur. Nata eſt 
« igitur, ut in pleriſque, ars ab experimento.” 

Quixcr. Ht. Orat. lib, xi. cap. 2. 
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rank of life, who contrived a method of committing to memory C H, A F. 


the ſermons which ſhe was accuſtomed to hear, by fixing he. 


attention during the different heads of the diſcourſe, on different 
compartments of the roof of the church; in ſuch a manner, as 
that when ſhe afterwards ſaw the roof, or recollected the order 
in which its compartments were diſpoſed, ſhe recollected the 
method which the preacher had obſerved in treating his ſubject. 
This contrivance was perfectly analogous to the topical memory 
of the antients; an art which, whatever be the opinion we en- 
tertain of its uſe, is certainly entitled, in a high degree, to the 
praiſe of ingenuity. 


OUPPOSE that I were to fix in my memory the different 
apartments in ſome very large building, and that I had accuſ- 
tomed myſelf to think of theſe apartments always in the ſame 
invariable order. Suppoſe farther, that, in preparing myſelf 
for a public diſcourſe, in which I had occaſion to treat of a great 
variety of particulars, I was anxious to fix in my memory the 
order I propoſed to obſerve in the communication of my ideas. 
It is evident, that, by a proper diviſion of my ſubje& into 
heads, and by connecting each head with a particular apart- 
ment, (which I could eaſily do, by conceiving myſelf to be 
ſitting in the apartment while I was ſtudying the part of my 
diſcourſe I meant to connect with it,) the habitual order in 
which theſe apartments occurred to my thoughts, would preſent 
to me, in their proper arrangement, and without any effort on 
my part, the ideas of which I was to treat. It is alſo obvious, 
that a very little practice would enable me to avail myſelf of this 
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C * A P. contrivance, without any embarraſſment or diſtraction of 1 my 


1 attention *. 


Fg 


— 


As to the utility of this art, it appears to me to depend 
entirely on the particular object which we ſuppoſe the ſpeaker 
to have in view; whether, as was too often the caſe with the 
antient rhetoricians, to bewilder a judge, and to ſilence an ad- 
verſary; or fairly and candidly to lead an audience to the truth. 
On the former ſuppoſition, nothing can poſſibly give an orator 
a greater ſuperiority, than the poſſeſſion of a ſecret, which, 
while it enables him to expreſs himſelf with facility and the ap- 
pearance of method, puts it in his power, at the ſame time, to 
diſpoſe his arguments and his facts, in whatever order he 
judges to be the moſt proper to miſlead the judgment, and to 
perplex the memory, of thoſe whom he addreſſes. And ſuch, 
it is manifeſt, is the effect, not only of the topical memory of 
the antients, but of all other contrivances which aid the recol- 
lection, upon any principle different from the natural and logical 


arrangement of our ideas. 


* In ſo far as it was the object of this ſpecies of artificial memory to aſſiſt an 
orator in recollecting the plan and arrangement of his diſcourſe, the accounts of 
it which are given by the antient rhetoricians are abundantly ſatisfactory. It 
appears, however, that its uſe was more extenſive ; and that it was ſo contrived, 
as to facilitate the recollection of a premeditated compoſition. In what manner 
this was done, it is not eaſy to conjecture from the imperfect explanations of 
the art, which have been tranſmitted to modern times. 'The reader may conſult 
CicERo de Orat. lib. ii. cap. 87, 88.—Rhetor. ad * lib. ui. cap. 16. et 


ſeq.—QUINCTIL. I/. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 
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To thoſe, on the other hand, who ſpeak with a view to con- 
vince or to inform others, it is of conſequence that the topics 
which they mean to illuſtrate, ſhould be arranged in an order 
equally favourable to their own recollection and to that of their 
hearers. For this purpoſe, nothing is effectual, but that method 
which is ſuggeſted by the order of their own inveſtigations; a me- 
thod which leads the mind from one idea to another, either by 
means of obvious and ſtriking aſſociations, or by thoſe relations 
which connect the different ſteps of a clear and accurate proceſs 
of reaſoning. It is thus only that the attention of an audience 
can be completely and inceſſantly engaged, and that the ſub- 
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ſtance of a long diſcourſe can be remembered without effort. 


And it is thus only that a ſpeaker, after a mature conſideration 
of his ſubje&, can poſſeſs a juſt confidence in his own powers 
of recollection, in ſtaring all the different premiſes which lead to 
the concluſion he wiſhes to eſtabliſh. = 


In modern times, ſuch contrivances have been very little, if 


at all, made uſe of by public ſpeakers; but various ingenious 
attempts have been made, to aſſiſt the memory, in acquiring and 


retaining thoſe branches of knowledge which it has been ſup- 


poſed neceſſary for a ſcholar to carry always about with him 


and which, at the ſame time, from the number of particular 


details which they involve, are not calculated, of themſelves, 
to make a very lafting impreſſion on the mind. Of this ſort is 
the Memoria Technica of Mr. Grey, in which a great deal 
of hiſtorical, chronological, and geographical knowledge 1s 
compriſed in a ſet of verſes, which the ſtudent is ſuppoſed to 


make as familiar to himſelf as ſchool-boys do the rules of 


grammar. 
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grammar. Theſe verſes are, in general, a mere aſſemblage of 
proper names, diſpoſed in a rude ſort of meaſure; ſome flight 
alterations being occaſionally made on the final ſyllables of the 
words, ſo as to be ſignificant (according to certain principles 
laid down in the beginning of the work) of important dates, or 
of other particulars which it appeared to the author uſeful to 
aſſociate with the names. | 


I HAvE heard very oppoſite opinions with reſpect to the 
utility of this ingenious ſyſtem. The prevailing opinion is, I 
believe, againſt it; although it has been mentioned in terms of 
high approbation by ſome writers of eminence. Dr. Prieſtley, 
whoſe judgment, in matters of this ſort, is certainly entitled to 
reſpect, has ſaid, that © it is a method ſo eaſily learned, and 
„ which may be of ſo much uſe in recollecting dates, when 
© other methods are not at hand, that he thinks all perſons of a 
e liberal education inexcuſable, who will not take the ſmall de- 
&« gree of pains that is neceſſary to make themſelves maſters of 
© it; or who think any thing mean, or unworthy of their no- 
* tice, which is ſo uſeful and convenient *.“ 


In judging of the utility of this, or of any other contrivance 
of the ſame kind, to a particular perſon, a great deal muſt depend 
on the ſpecies of memory which he has received from nature, or 
has acquired in the courſe of his early education. Some men, 
as I already remarked, (eſpecially among thoſe who have been 


| habitually exerciſed in childhood in getting by heart grammar 


rules,) have an extraordinary facility in acquiring and retaining 


Lectures on Hiſtory, p. 157. 
the 
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the moſt barbarous and the moſt inſignificant verſes; which C HA P. 
another perſon would find as difficult to remember, as the Cw 


geographical and chronological details of which it is the object 
of this art to relieve the memory. Allowing, therefore, the 


general utilty of the art, no one method, perhaps, is entitled to 
an excluſive preference ; as one contrivance may be beſt ſuited 
to the faculties of one perſon, and a very different one to thoſe 


of another. 


ONE important objection applies to all of them, that they 
accuſtom the mind to aſſociate ideas by accidental and arbitrary 
connexions; and, therefore, how much ſoever they may contri- 
bute, in the courſe of converſation, to an oftentatious diſplay of ac- 
quired knowledge, they are, perhaps, of little real ſervice to us, 
when we are ſeriouſly engaged in the purſuit of truth. IT own, 
too, I am very doubrful with reſpect to the utility of a great part 
of that information which they are commonly employed to im- 
preſs on the memory, and on which the generality of learned 
men are diſpoſed to value themſelves. It certainly is of no uſe, 


but in ſo far as it is ſubſervient to the gratification of their va- 


nity ; and the acquiſition of it conſumes a great deal of time 
and attention, which might have been employed in extending 
the boundaries of human knowledge. To thoſe, however, who 
are of a different opinion, ſuch contrivances as Mr. Grey's may 
be extremely uſeful : and to all men they may be of ſervice, in 
fixing in the memory thoſe inſulated and unintereſting particu- 
lars, which it is either neceſſary for them to be acquainted with, 
from their ſituation; or which cuſtom has rendered, in the 


common opinion, eſſential branches of a liberal education. I 
9 would, 
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would, in particular, recommend this author's method of recol- 


lecting dates, by ſubſtituting letters for the numeral cyphers ; 
and forming theſe letters into words, and the words into verſes. 


I have found it, at leaſt in my own caſe, the moſt effectual of 
all ſuch contrivances of which I have had experience. 


SECTION VI. 


Continuation of the ſame Subject. Importance of making a 
proper Selection among the Object of our Knowledge, in order 
to derive Advantage from the Acquiſitions of Memory. 


TH E cultivation of Memory, with all the helps that we can 
derive to it from art, will be of little uſe to us, unleſs we 


make a proper ſelection of the particulars to be remembered. 
Such a ſelection is neceſſary to enable us to profit by reading; 
and ſtill more ſo, to enable us to profit by obſervation, to which 
every man is indebted for by far the moſt valuable part of his 


knowledge. 


WHEN we firſt enter on any new literary purſuit, we com- 
monly find our efforts of attention painful and unſatisfactory. 
We have no diſcrimination in our curiolity ; and by graſping 
at every thing, we fail in making thoſe moderate acquiſitions 
which are ſuited to our limited faculties. As our knowledge 


extends, we learn to know what particulars are likely to be of 
uſe 
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uſe to us; and acquire a habit of directing our examination to © AS P. 
theſe, without diſtracting the attention with others. It is partly Cn_ 
owing to a ſimilar circumſtance, that moſt readers complain of a | 
defect of memory, when they firſt enter on the ſtudy of hiſtory. 

They cannot ſeparate important from trifling fa&s, and find 
themſelves unable to retain any thing, from their anxiety to ſe- 


cure the whole. 


IN order to give a proper direction to our attention in the 
courſe of our ſtudies, it is uſeful, before engaging in particular 
purſuits, to acquire as familiar an acquaintance as poſſible with 
the great outlines of the different branches of ſcience ; with the 
moſt important concluſions which have hitherto been formed in 
them, and with the moſt important deſiderata which remain to 
be ſupplied. In the caſe too of thoſe parts of knowledge, which 
are not yet ripe for the formation of philoſophical ſyſtems, it 
may be of uſe to ſtudy the various hypothetical theories which 
have been propoſed for connecting together and arranging the 
phenomena. By ſuch general views alone we can prevent 
ourſelves from being loſt, amidſt a labyrinth of particulars, or 
can engage in a courſe of extenſive and various reading, with an 
enlightened and diſcriminating attention. While they with- 
draw our notice from barren and inſulated facts, they direct it 
to ſuch as tend to illuſtrate principles which have either been 

already eſtabliſhed, or which, fromhaving that degree of connec- 
tion among themſelves, which is neceſlary to give plauſibility to 
a hypothetical theory, are likely to furniſh, in time, the mate- 
rials cf a juſter ſyſtem, | 
3 N SOME 
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Sou of the followers of Lord Bacon have, I think, been 
led, in their zeal for the method of induction, to cenſure 
hypothetical theories with too great a degree of ſeverity. 
Such theories have certainly been frequently of uſe, in put- 
ting philoſophers upon the road of diſcovery. Indeed, it has 
probably been in this way, that moſt diſcoveries have been 
made; for although a knowledge of facts muſt be prior to the 
formation of a juſt theory, yet a hypothetical theory is gene- 
rally our beſt guide to the knowledge of uſeful facts. If a man, 
without forming to himſelf any conjecture concerning the un- 
known laws of nature, were to ſet himſelf merely to accumu- 
late facts at random, he might, perhaps, ſtumble upon ſome 
important diſcovery ; but by far the greater part of his labours 
would be wholely uſeleſs. . Every philoſophical inquirer, before 
he begins a ſet of experiments, has ſome general principle in his 
view, which he ſuſpects to be a law of nature *: and although his 
conjectures may be often wrong, yet they ſerve to give his 
inquiries a particular direction, and to bring under his eye a 
number of facts which have a certain relation to each other. 


It has been often remarked, that the attempts to diſcover the 


philoſopher's ſtone, and the quadrature of the circle, have led 
to many uſeful diſcoveries in chemiſtry and mathematics. And 
they have plainly done ſo, merely by limiting the field of ob- 


* « Recte ſiquidem Plato, * Qui aliquid quzrit, id ipſum, quod qurrit, 
« generali quadam notione comprehendit: aliter, qui fieri poteſt, ut illud, cum 
« fuerit inventum, agnofcat ?” Idcirco quo amplior et certior fuerit anticipatio 
« noſtra; eo magis ditecta et compendioſa exit inveſtigatio.” 

| De Aug. Scient, lib. v. cap. 3. 
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ſervation and inquiry, and checking that indiſcriminate and de- C * k. 
ſultory attention which is ſo natural to an indolent mind. A 


hypothetical theory, however erroneous, may anſwer a ſimilar 
purpoſe. © Prudens interrogatio,” (ſays Lord Bacon,) © eft 
* dimidium ſcientiæ. Vaga enim experientia et ſe tantum 
* ſequens mera palpatio eſt, et homines potius ſtupefacit quam 
* informat.” What, indeed, are Newton's queries, but ſo many 
hypotheſes which are propoſed as ſubjects of examination to 
philoſophers? And did not even the great doctrine of gravi- 
tation take its firſt riſe from a fortunate conjecture? 


WHILE, therefore, we maintain, with the followers of Bacon, 
that no theory is to be admitted as proved, any farther than it 


is ſupported by facts, we ſhould, at the ſame time, acknow- 


ledge our obligations to thoſe writers who hazard their conjec- 
tures to the world with modeſty and diffidence. And it may 
not be improper to add, that men of a ſyſtematizing turn are 
not now ſo uſeleſs as formerly; for we are already poſſeſſed of 
a great ſtock of facts; and there is ſcarcely any theory ſo bad as 
not to bring together a number of particulars which have a 
certain degree of relation or analogy to each other. 


Tu foregoing remarks are applicable to all our various 
ſtudies ; whether they are conducted in the way of reading, or 
of obſervation. From neither of theſe two ſources of informa- 


tion can we hope to derive much advantage, unleſs we have 


ſome general principles to direct our attention to proper objects. 


W1rTH reſpect to obſervation, ſome farther cautions may be 
uſeful ; for in guarding againſt an indiſcriminate accumulation 
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of particulars, it is poſſible to fall into the oppoſite extreme, and 
to acquire a habit of inattention to the phenomena which prefent 
themſelves to our ſenſes. The former is the error of men of 
little education; the latter is more common among men of re- 


tirement and ſtudy. 


One of the chief effects of a liberal education, is to enable 
us to withdraw the attention from the preſent objects of our 
perceptions, and to dwell at pleaſure on the paſt, the abſent, or 
the future. But when we are led to carry theſe efforts to 
an exceſs, either from a warm and romantic imagination, or 


from an anxidus and ſanguine temper, it is eafy to ſee that the 


power of obſervation is likely to be weakened, and habits of 
inattention to be contracted. The ſame effect may be produced 
by too early an indulgence in philoſophical purſuits, before the 
mind has been prepared for the ſtudy of general truths, by ex- 


erciſing its faculties among particular objects, and particular oc- 


currences. In this way, it contracts an averſion to the examination 


of details, from the pleaſure which it has experienced in the con-- 


templation or in the diſcovery of general principles. Both of 
theſe turns of thought, however, preſuppofe a certain degree 
of obſervation; for the materials of imagination are ſupplied 
by the ſenſes; and the general truths which occupy the phi- 
loſopher, would be wholly. unintelligible to him, if he was a 
total ſtranger to all experience with reſpect to the courſe of na- 


ture and of human life. The obſervations, indeed, which are 
made by men of a warm imagination, are likely to be inaccurate 


and fallacious ; and thoſe of the ſpeculative philoſopher are fre- 


quently carried no farther than is neceſſary to enable him to, 
comprehend 
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.comprehend the terms which relate to the ſubjects of his © 


reaſoning ; but both the one and the other muſt have looked 


abroad occaſionally. at nature, and at the world; if not to aſcer- 


tain facts by actual examination, at leaſt to ſtore their minds 
with ideas. | | 


Taz metaphyſician, whoſe attention is directed to the fa- 
culties and operations of the mind, is the only man who poſ- 
ſeſſes within himſelf the materials of his ſpeculations and rea- 
ſonings. It is accordingly among this claſs of literary men, 
that habits of inattention to things external have been carried to 
the greateſt extreme. 


IT is obſerved by Dr. Reid, that the power of reflexion, (by 
which he means the power of attending to the ſubjects of our 
conſciouſneſs,) is the laſt of our intellectual faculties which un- 
folds itſelf; and that in the greater part of mankind it never 
unfolds itſelf at all. It is a power, indeed, which being 
ſubſervient merely to the gratification of metaphyſical curi- 
olity, it is not eſſentially neceſſary for us to poſſeſs, in any 
conſiderable degree. The power of obſervation, on the other 
hand, which is neceſſary for the preſervation even of our ani- 
mal exiſtence, diſcovers itſelf in infants long before they attain 
the. uſe of ſpeech ; or rather, I ſhould have faid, as ſoon as 
they come into the world: and where nature is allowed free 
ſcope, it continues active and vigorous. through life. It was 
plainly the intention of nature, that in infancy and youth it 


ſhould occupy the mind almoſt excluſively, and that we ſhould 


acquire all our neceſſary information before engaging in ſpecu- 
5 lations 
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lations which are leſs eſſential: and accordingly this is the 
hiſtory of the intellectual progreſs, in by far the greater number 
of individuals. In conſequence of this, the difficulty of meta- 
phyſical reſearches is undoubtedly much increaſed ; for the mind 
being conſtantly occupied in the earlier part of life about the 
properties and laws of matter, acquires habits of inattention to 
the ſubjects of conſciouſneſs, which are not to be ſurmounted, 
without a degree of patience and perſeverance of which few 
men are capable: but the inconvenience would evidently 
have been greatly increaſed, if the order of nature had, in 
this reſpect, been reverſed, and if the curioſity had been ex- 
cited at as early a period, by the phenomena of the intel- 
lectual world, as by thoſe of the material. Of what would 
have happened on this ſuppoſition, we may form a judg- 
ment from thoſe men who, in conſequence of an exceſſive 


indulgence in metaphyſical purſuits, have weakened, to an un- 


natural degree, their capacity of attending to external objects 
and occurrences. Few metaphyſicians, perhaps, are to be found, 
who are not deficient in the power of obſervation: for, although 
a taſte for ſueh abſtract ſpeculations is far from being common, 
it is more apt, perhaps, than any other, when it has once been 
formed, to take an excluſive hold of the mind, and to ſhut up 
the other ſources of intellectual improvement. As the meta- 
phyſician carries within himſelf the materials of his reaſoning, 
he is not under a neceſſity of looking abroad for ſubjects of ſpe- 
culation or amuſement ; and unleſs he be very careful to guard 
againſt the effects of his favourite purſuits, he is in more danger 
than literary men of any other denomination, to loſe all intereſt 
about the common and proper objects of human curioſity. 


To 
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To prevent any danger from this quarter, I apprehend that C Hs P. 
the ſtudy of the mind ſhould form the laſt branch of the edu. 
cation of youth; an order which nature herſelf ſeems to point 

out, by what I have already remarked, with reſpe& to the | 

developement of our faculties. After the underſtanding is k 
well ſtored with particular facts, and has been converſant with 
particular ſcientific purſuits, it will be enabled to ſpeculate con- 
cerning its own powers with additional advantage, and will run 
no hazard of indulging too far in ſuch inquiries Nothing 
can be more abſurd, on this as well as on many other accounts, 
than the common practice which is followed in our univerſities, 
of beginning a courſe of philofophical education with the ſtudy 
of logic. If this order were completely reverſed; and if the 
ſtudy of logic were delayed till after the mind of the ſtudent 
was well ſtored with particular facts in phyſics, in chemiſtry, in 
natural and civil hiſtory ; his attention might be led with the 
moſt important advantage, and without any danger to his power 
of obſervation, to an examination of his own faculties; which, 
beſides opening to him a new and pleaſing field of ſpeculation, 
would enable him to form an eſtimate of his own powers, of 
the acquiſitions he has made, of the habits he has formed, and' 
of the farther improvements of which his mind is ſuſceptible. 
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In general, wherever habits of inattention, and an incapacity of 
obſervation, are very remarkable, they will be found to have: 
ariſen from ſome defect in early education. I already remarked, 
that, when nature is allowed free ſcope, the curioſity, during 
early youth, is alive to every external object, and to every ex- 


ternal occurrence, while the powers of imagination and reflexion 
6 do 
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C H AP. do not diſplay themſelves till a much later period; the former till 
about the age of puberty, and the latter till we approach to man- 


hood. It ſometimes, however, happens that, in conſequence of a 
peculiar diſpoſition of mind, or of an infirm bodily conſtitution, a 
child is led to ſeek amuſement from books, and to loſe a reliſh 
for thoſe recreations which are ſuited to his age. In ſuch in- 
ſtances, the ordinary progreſs of the intellectual powers is pre- 
maturely quickened ; but that beſt of all educations is loſt, which 
nature has prepared both for the philoſopher and the man of 
the world, amidſt the active ſports and the hazardous adventures 
of childhood. . It is from theſe alone, that we can acquire, not 
only that force of character which is ſuited to the more arduous 
ſituations of life, but that complete and prompt command of 
attention to things external, without which the higheſt endow- 
ments of the underſtanding, however they may fit a man for 
the ſolitary ſpeculations of the cloſet, are but of little uſe in the 
practice of affairs, or for enabling him to profit by his perſonal 


experience. 


WHERE, however, ſuch habits of inattention have unfortu- 
nately been contracted, we ought not to deſpair of them as per- 
fectly incurable. The attention, indeed, as I formerly remarked, 
can ſeldom be forced in particular inſtances ; but we may gra- 
dually learn to place the objects we wiſh to attend to, in lights 
more intereſting than thoſe in which we have been accuſtomed 
to view them. Much may be expected from a change of ſcene, 


and a change of purſuits; but, above all, much may be expected 


from foreign travel. The objects which we meet with excite 


our ſurpriſe by their novelty; and in this manner, we not only. 
gradually 
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gradually acquire the power of obſerving and examining them © * 
with attention, but, from the effects of contraſt, the curioſi t, 


comes to be rouſed with reſpect to the correſponding objects in 
our own country, which, from our early familiarity with them, 
we had formerly been accuſtomed to overlook. In this reſpect 
the effects of foreign travel, in directing the attention to familiar 
objects and occurrences, is ſomewhat analogous to that which 
the ſtudy of a dead or of a foreign language produces, in leading 
the curioſity t to examine the ee ſtruQure of our Own. | 

© Cons1DER ABLE advantage may allo be derived, in over- 
coming the habits of inattention, which we may have contracted 
to particular ſubjects, from ſtudying the ſyltems, true or falſe, 
which philoſophers have propoſed for explaining or for arraug- 
ing the facts connected with them. By means of theſe lyltems, 
not only is the curioſity circumſcribed: and directed, inſtead of 


being allowed to wander at random, but, in conſequence of our 


being enabled to connect facts with general principles, it be- 
comes intereſted in the examination of thoſe particulars which 
w. Nn. have en our notice. — * OE 
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SECTION VIII. 


N So. 


of the ConneBlion between Memory” and Philo 22 Genius, 
mw is ; commonly ſuppoſed, that genius is ſeldom united with 
a very tenacious memory. So far, however, as my own 
obſervation has reached, I can ſcarcely recolled one perſon who 
poſſeſſes che former of theſe qualities, without a more than 


ordinary mare of the latter. 2 


Ox a ſaperſiciap: view of the ſubject, ibdeed, hes: i 
opinion has ſome appearance of' truth; for, we are naturally 
led, in conſequence of the topics about which converſation 
1s uſually employed, to eſtimate the extent of memory, by 


the impreſſion which trivial occurrences make upon it; and 


theſe in general eſcape the recollection of a man of ability, 
not becauſe he is unable to retain them, but becauſe he does not 
attend to them. It is probable, likewiſe, that accidental aſſo- 
ciations, founded on contiguity in time and place, may make 
but a ſlight impreſſion on his mind. But it does not therefore 
follow, that his ſtock of facts is ſmall. They are connected 
together in his memory by principles of aſſociation, different 
from thoſe which prevail in ordinary minds; and they are on that 
very account the more uſeful : for as the aſſociations are founded 
upon real connexions among the ideas, (although they may be 


leſs conducive to the fluency, and perhaps to the wit of con- 
2 125 verſation,) 
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verſation,) they are of incomparably greater uſe in ſuggeſting © * 4 


467 
A P. 


facts which are to ſerve as a foundation for reaſoning or for — 


invention. 


Ir frequently happens too, that a man of genius, in conſe- 
quence of a peculiarly ſtrong attachment to a particular ſubject, 
may firſt feel a want of inclination, and may afterwards acquire 
a want of capacity of attending to common occurrences. But 
it is probable that the whole ſtock of ideas in his mind, is not 
inferior to that of other men; and that however unproſitably 
he may have directed his curioſity, the ignorance which he diſ- 
covers on ordinary ſubjects does not ariſe from a want of me- 
mory, but from a peculiarity in the ſelection which he has made 
of the objects of his ſtudy. | 


MonTA1GNE * frequently complains, in his writings, of his 
want of memory; and he indeed gives many very extra- 
ordinary inſtances of his ignorance on ſome of the moſt ordi- 
nary topics of information. But it is obvious to any perſon 
who reads his works with attention, that this ignorance did not 
proceed from an original defect of memory, but from the ſin- 
gular and whimſical direction which his curioſity had taken at 
an early period of life. I can do nothing,” ſays he, © with- 
„out my memorandum book; and fo great is my difficulty 
« in remembering proper names, that I am forced to call my 
« domeſtic ſervants by their offices. I am ignorant of the 


* 11 weſt homme 5 qui il ſieſe fi mal de ſe meſler de parler de memoire. Car 
je n'en recognoy quaſi trace en moy; et ne penſe qu'il y en ait au monde une 
autre ſi marveilleuſe en defaillance. Efſais de MoxNTAI1GNE, liv. 1. ch. 9. 
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« greater part of our coins in uſe; of the difference of one 
“grain from another, both in the earth and in the granary ; 
* what uſe leaven is of in making bread, and why wine muſt 
* ſtand ſome time in the vat before it ferments.“ Yet the ſame 
author appears evidently, from his writings, to have had his 
memory ſtored with an infinite variety of apothegms, and of 
hiſtorical paſſages, which had ſtruck his imagination; and to 
have been familiarly acquainted, not only with the names, but 
with the abſurd and exploded opinions of the antient philoſo- 
phers ; with the ideas of Plato, the atoms of Epicurus, the ple- 
num and vacuum of Leucippus and Democritus, the water of 
Thales, the numbers of Pythagoras, the infinite of Parmenides, 
and the unity of Muſæus. In complaining too of his want of 
preſence of mind, he indirectly acknowledges a degree of me- 
mory which, if it had been judiciouſly employed, would have 
been more than ſufficient for the acquiſition of all thoſe common 
branches of knowledge in which he appears to have been de- 
ficient. © When I have an oration to ſpeak,” ſays he, © of 
any conſiderable length, I am reduced to the miſerable ne- 


« ceſſity of getting it, word for word, by heart.” 


Tu ſtrange and apparently inconſiſtent combination of know- 
ledge and ignorance which the writings of Montaigne exhibit, 
led Malebranche (who ſeems to have formed too low an opinion 
both of his genius and character) to tax him with affectation; 
and even to call in queſtion the credibility of ſome of his aſſer- 
tions. But no one who is well acquainted with this moſt 
amuſing author, can reaſonably ſufpeC his veracity ; and, in the 


preſent inſtance, I can give him complete credit, not only from 
9 my 
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my general opinion of his ſincerity, but from having obſerved, C 12 p. 
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in the courſe of my own experience, more than one example 


of the ſame ſort of combination; not indeed carried to ſuch a 


length as Montaigne deſcribes, but bearing a ſtriking reſemblance 


to it. 

THz obſervations which have already been made, account, 
in part, for the origin of the common opinion, that genius 
and memory are ſeldom united in great degrees in the 
ſame perſon; and at the ſame time ſhew, that ſome of the 
facts on which that opinion is founded, do not juſtify ſuch a 
concluſion. Beſides theſe, however, there are other circum- 
ſtances, which, at firſt view, ſeem rather to indicate an inconſiſt- 
ency between mica memory and original genius. f 

THe ſpecies of memory which excites the greateſt degree of 
admiration in the ordinary intercourſe of ſociety, is a memory 
for detached and inſulated facts; and it is certain that thoſe men 
who are poſſeſſed of it, are very ſeldom diſtinguiſhed by the 
higher gifts of the mind. Such a ſpecies of memory is unfa- 
vourable to philoſophical arrangement ; becauſe it in part ſupplies 
the place of arrangement. One great uſe of philoſophy, as I al- 
ready ſhewed, 1s to give us an extenſive command of particular 
truths, by furniſhing us with general principles, under which 
a number of ſuch truths is comprehended. A perſon in whoſe 
mind caſual aſſociations of time and place make a laſting im- 
preſſion, has not the ſame inducements to philoſophize, with 
others who connect facts together, chiefly by the relations of 
cauſe and effect, or of premiſes and concluſion. I have heard 
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O 1 5 p. it obſerved, that thoſe men who have riſen to the greateſt emi- 
6 nence in the profeſſion of law, have been in general ſuch as had, 


at firſt, an averſion to the ſtudy. The reaſon probably is, that 
to a mind fond of general principles, every ſtudy muſt be at 
firſt diſguſting, which preſents to it a chaos of facts apparently 
unconnected with each other. But this love of arrangement, 
if united with perſevering induſtry, will at laſt conquer every 
difficulty; will introduce order into what ſeemed, on a ſuperficial 
view, a maſs of confuſion, and reduce the dry and unintereſting 
detail of poſitive ſtatutes into a ſyſtem comparatively luminous 


and beautiful. 


THE obſervation, I believe, may be made more general, and 
may be applied to every ſcience in which there is a great multi- 
plicity of facts to be remembered. A man deſtitute of genius 
may, with little effort, treaſure up in his memory a number of 
particulars in chemiſtry or natural hiſtory, which he refers to 
no principle, and from which he deduces no concluſion; and 
from his facility in acquiring this ſtock of information, may 
flatter himſelf with the belief that he poſſeſſes a natural taſte 
for theſe branches of knowledge. But they who are really deſ- 


tined to extend the boundaries of ſcience, when they firſt enter 


on new purſuits, feel their attention diſtracted, and their memory 
overloaded with facts among which they can trace no relation, 
and are ſometimes apt to deſpair entirely of their future progreſs. 
In due time, however, their ſuperiority appears, and ariſes in 
part from that very diſſatisfaction which they at firſt experienced, 

and which does not ceaſe to ſtimulate their inquiries, till they 


are enabled to trace, amidſt a chaos of apparently unconnected 
4 materials, 
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materials, that ſimplicity and beauty which always characteriſe C . 


the operations of nature. 


Taree are, beſides, other circumſtances which retard the pro- 
greſs of a man of genius, when he enters on a new purſuit, and 
which ſometimes render him apparently inferior to thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of ordinary capacity. A want of curioſity *, and 
of -invention, facilitates greatly the acquiſition of knowledge. 
It renders the mind paſſive, in receiving the ideas of others, and 
' faves all the time which might be employed in examining their 
foundation, or in tracing their conſequences. They who are 
poſſeſſed of much acuteneſs and originality, enter with difficulty 
into the views of others; not from any defect in their power of 
apprehenfion, but becauſe they cannot adopt opinions which 
they have not examined ; and becauſe their attention is often 


ſeduced by their own ſpeculations, 


IT is not merely in the acquiſition of knowledge that a man 
of genius is likely to find himſelf ſurpaſſed by others: he has 
commonly his information much leſs at command, than thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of an inferior degree of originality ; and, 
what is ſomewhat remarkable, he has it leaſt of all at command 
on thoſe ſubjects on which he has found his invention moſt 
fertile. Sir Iſaac Newton, as we are told by Dr. Pemberton, 
was often at a loſs, when the converſation turned on his own 
diſcoveries T- It is probable that they made but a ſlight impreſſion 


1 mean a want of curioſity about truth. © There are many men,” ſays 
Dr. Butler, „who have a ſtrong curioſity to know what is ſaid, who have 


4 little or no curioſity to know what is-true.” 


+ See Note LTJ. 
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on his mind, and that a conſciouſneſs of his inventive powers 
prevented him from taking much pains to treaſure them up 
in his memory. Men of little ingenuity ſeldom forget the ideas 
they acquire; becauſe they know that when an occaſion occurs 
for applying their knowledge to uſe, they muſt truſt to memory, 
and not to invention. Explain an arithmetical rule to a perſon 
of common underſtanding, who is unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the ſcience ; he will ſoon get the rule by heart, and be- 
come dexterous in the application of it. Another, of more 
ingenuity, will examine the principle of the rule before he ap- 
plies it to uſe, and will ſcarcely take the trouble to commit 
to memory a proceſs, which he knows he can, at any time, 
with a little reflexion, recover. The conſequence will be, that, 
in the practice of calculation, he will appear more ſlow and 
heſitating, than if he followed the received rules of arithmetic 


without reflexion or reaſoning. 


SOMETHING of the ſame kind happens every day in conver- 
ſation. By far the greater part of the opinions we announce 
in it, are not the immediate reſult of reaſoning on the ſpot, but 
have been previouſly formed in the cloſet, or perhaps have been 
adopted implicitly on the authority of others. The prompti- 


tude, therefore, with which a man decides in ordinary diſ- 


courſe, is not a certain teſt of the quickneſs of his apprehenſion *; 
as it may perhaps ariſe from thoſe uncommon. efforts to furniſh 


the memory with acquired knowledge, by which men of ſlow 


Memoria facit prompti ingenji famam, ut illa quæ dicimus, non domo 


attuliſſe, ſed ibi protinus ſumpſiſſe videamur. | | 
| Qu1NCTIL. I/. Orat. lib. xi, cap. 2. 


parts 
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parts endeavour to compenſate for their want of invention; C H A F. 


while, on the other hand, it is poſſible that a conſciouſneſs of 
originality may give riſe to a manner apparently embarraſſed, by 
leading the perſon who feels it, to truſt too much to extempore 


exertions *, 


IN general, I believe, it may be laid down as a rule, that thoſe 
who carry about with them a great degree of acquired inform- 
ation, which they have always at command, or who have ren- 
dered their own diſcoveries ſo familiar to them, as always to be 
in a condition to explain them without recollection, are very 
ſeldom poſſeſſed of much invention, or even of much quickneſs 
of apprehenſion. A man of original genius, who is fond of 
exerciling his reaſoning powers anew on every point as it occurs 
to him, and who- cannot ſubmit to rehearſe the ideas of others, 
or to repeat by rote the concluſions which he has deduced from 
previous reflexion, often appears, to ſuperficial obſervers, to fall 
below the level of ordinary underſtandings ; while another, def- 
titute both of quickneſs and invention, is admired for that 
promptitude in his deciſions, which ariſes from the inferiority 
of his intellectual abilities. 


* In the foregoing obſervations it is not meant to be implied, that originality 


of genius is incompatible with a ready recollection of acquired knowledge; but 


only that it has a tendency unfayourable to it, and that more time and practice 


will commonly be neceſſary to familiarize the mind of a man of invention to the 


ideas of others, or even to the concluſions of his own underſtanding, than are 
requiſite in ordinary caſes. Habits of literary converſation, and, ſtill more, 
habits of extempore diſcuſſion in a popular aſſembly, are peculiarly uſeful in giving 
us a ready and practical command of our knowledge. There is much good ſenſe 
in the following aphoriſm of Bacon: & Reading makes a full man, writing a 
c correct man, and ſpeaking a ready man.” See a commentary on this apho- 
riſm in one of the Numbers of the Adventurer. 
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EH? Hr muſt indeed be acknowledged in favour of the laſt deſcrip- 
— tion of men, that in ordinary converſation they form the moſt 
agreeable, and perhaps the moſt inſtructive, companions. How 
inexhauſtible ſoever the invention of an individual may be, 
the variety of his own peculiar ideas can bear no proportion 
to the whole maſs of uſeful and curious information of which 
the world is already poſſeſſed. The converſation, accordingly, of 
men of genius, is ſometimes extremely limited; and is intereſt- 
ing to the few alone, who know the value, and who can dif- 
tinguiſh the marks of originality, In conſequence too of that 
paptiality which every man feels for his own ſpeculations, they 
more in danger of being dogmatical and diſputatious, than 


10ſe who have no ſyſtem which they are intereſted to defend. 


THe ſame obſervations may be applied to authors. A book 
which contains the diſcoveries of one individual only, may 
be admired by a few, who are intimately acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the ſcience to which it relates, but it has little chance 
for popularity with the multitude. An author who poſſeſſes 
induſtry ſufficient to collect the ideas of others, and judgment 
ſufficient to arrange them ſkilfully, is the moſt likely perſon to 
acquire a high degree of literary fame: and although, in the 
opinion of enlightened judges, invention forms the chief cha- 
raCteriſtic of genius, yet it commonly happens that the objects 
of public admiration are men who are much leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by this quality, than by extenſive learning and cultivated taſte. | 
Perhaps too, for the multitude, the latter claſs of authors is the 
moſt uſeful; as their writings contain the more ſolid diſcoveries 
which others have brought to light, ſeparated from thoſe errors 
with which truth is often blended in the firſt formation of a 
ſyſtem. 
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Of Imagination. 


ECT 1G. 1 
Analyſis of Imagination. 
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* 


HAV already endeavoured to draw the line between C H A p. 


Conception and Imagination. The province of the former 
is to preſent us with an exact tranſcript of what we have for- 
merly felt and perceived: that of the latter, to make a ſelection 
of qualities and of circumſtances, from a variety of different 
objects, and by combining and diſpoſing theſe to form a new 
creation of its own. | 


Taz operations of Imagination, however, are by no means 


confined to the materials which Conception furniſhes 3 but may 


be equally employed about all the different ſubjects of our 
knowledge. As it is the ſame power of Reaſoning which enables 
us to carry on our inveſtigations with reſpect to individual ob- 
jects, and with reſpect to claſſes or genera ; ſo it was by the ſame 
proceſſes of analyſis and combination, that the genius of Mil- 

| —— ton 
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ton produced the Garden of Eden; that of Harrington, the Com- 
monwealth of Oceana; and that of Shakeſpeare, the Characters 
of Hamlet and Falſtaff. The difference between theſe ſeveral 
efforts of genius, conſiſts only in the manner in which the ori- 
ginal materials were acquired : ſo far as the power of Imagina- 
tion is concerned, the proceſſes are perfectly analogous. 


To all theſe various modes in which Imagination may diſplay 
itſelf, the greater part of the remarks contained in this chapter 
will be found to apply, under proper limitations; but in order 
to render the ſubject more obvious to the reader's examination, 
I ſhall, in the farther proſecution of it, endeavour to convey 
my ideas, rather by means of particular examples, than in the 
form of general principles; leaving it to his own judgment to 
determine, with what modifications the concluſions to which 
we are led, may be extended to other combinations of cir- 


cumſtances. 


AMONG: the innumerable illuſtrations which this extenſive 
ſubject preſents to our choice, the combinations which the mind 
forms out of materials ſupplied by the power of Conception, re- 
commend themſelves ſtrongly, both by their ſimplicity, and by 
the intereſting nature of the diſcuſſions to which they lead. Of 
theſe materials, a very large proportion have been originally 
collected by the ſenſe of fight ; a ſenſe which introduces a much 
greater variety: of pleaſures to the mind, than any of the others ; 
and the perceptions of which, the mind has, upon that account, 
a peculiar enjoyment in recalling. It is this ſenſe, accord- 


ingly, which, in the firſt inſtance, ſupplies the painter and the 
* ſtatuary, 
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ſtatuary, with all the ſubjects upon which their genius is exer- O "HO P. 
ciſed; and which furniſhes to the deſcriptive Poet, by far e. 
greater part of the materials of his art. The very etymology of 
- the word Imagination has a reference to viſible objects; and, 
in its moſt ordinary acceptation, it is either uſed as ſynonymous 
with the conception of ſuch objects, or is applied to caſes in 
which this is the principal faculry employed. I mention theſe 
circumſtances, in order to ſatisfy the reader, why ſo many dot 
the illuſtrations which occur in the following inquiries are 


borrowed from the arts of Painting and of Poetry. 


IT was already obſerved, that Imagination is a complex 
power *. It includes Conception or ſimple Apprehenſion, which 
enables us to form a notion of thoſe former objects of perception 
or of knowledge, out of which we are to make a ſelection; 
Abſtraction, which ſeparates the ſelected materials from the 
qualities and circumſtances which are connected with them in 
nature; and Judgment or. Taſte, which ſelects the materials, 
and directs their combination. To theſe powers, we may add, 
that particular habit of aſſociation to which I formerly gave the 
name of Fancy; as it is this which preſents to our choice, all 
the different materials which are ſubſervient to the efforts of 
Imagination, and which may therefore be conſidered as forming 
the ground- work of poetical genius. 


a {00 

To illuſtrate theſe obfervations, let us conſider the ſteps by 
which Milton muſt have proceeded in creating his imaginary 
Garden of Eden, When he firſt propoſed to himſelf that ſub- 


See page 134. : 
jeck 
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je of deſcription, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a variety of 


L—— the molt ſtriking ſcenes which he had ſeen crowded into his 


mind. The Aſſociation of Ideas ſuggeſted them, and the power 
of Conception placed each of them before him with all its beau- 
ties and imperfections. In every natural ſcene, if we deſtine it 
for any particular purpoſe, there are defects and redundancies, 
which art may ſometimes, but cannot always, correct. But the 
power of Imagination is unlimited. She can create and anni- 
hilate; and diſpoſe, at pleaſure, her woods, her rocks, and 
her rivers. Milton, accordingly, would not copy his Eden 
from any one ſcene, but would ſelect from each the features 
which were moſt eminently beautiful. The power of Abſtrac- 
tion enabled him to make the ſeparation, and Taſte directed 
him in the ſelection. Thus he was furniſhed with his mate- 
rials; by a ſkilful combination of which, he has created a land- 
ſcape, more perfect probably in all its parts, than was ever 
realiſed in nature; and certainly very different from any thing 
which this country exhibited, at the period when: he wrote. 
It is a curious remark of Mr, Walpole, that Milton's Eden is 
free from the defects of the old Engliſh garden, and is imagined 
on the ſame principles which it was reſerved for the preſent age 


to carry into execution. 


Fon what has been faid, it is ſufficiently evident, that 

Imagination is not a ſimple power of the mind, like Attention, 
Conception, or Abſtraction; but that it is formed by a com- 
bination of various faculties. It is farther evident, that it muſt 
appear under very different forms, in the caſe of different indi- 


viduals; as ſome of its component parts are liable to be greatly 
| influenced 
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influenced by habit, and other accidental circumſtances. 'The CHAP. 


variety, for example, of the materials out of which the com- 
binations of the Poet or the Painter are formed, will depend 
much on the tendency of external ſituation, to ſtore the mind 
with a multiplicity of Conceptions; and the beauty of theſe 

- combinations will depend entirely on the ſucceſs with which the 
power of Taſte has been cultivated, What we call, therefore, the 
power of Imagination is not the gift of nature, but the reſult of 
acquired habits, aided by favourable circumſtances. ' It is not an 
original endowment of the mind, but an accompliſhment formed 
by experience and ſituation; and which, in its different gra- 
dations, fills up all the interval between the firſt efforts of 


untutored genius, and the ſublime creations of Raphael or of 
Milton. _ 


AN uncommon degree of Imagination conſtitutes poetical 
genius; a talent which, although chiefly diſplayed in poetical 
compoſition, is alſo the foundation (though not preciſely in 
the ſame manner) of various other arts. A few remarks on the 
relation which Imagination bears to ſome of the moſt inte- 
reſting of theſe, will throw additional light on its nature and 
ofhce. 
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BREE $ K CTI ON k. 


Of Imagination confidered in its Relation to ſome of the 
Fine Arts. 


MONG the Arts connected with Imagination, ſome not 

only take their riſe from this power, but produce objects 
which are addreſſed to it. Others take their riſe from Imagina- 
tion, but produce objects which are addreſſed to the power of 


Perception. 


To the latter of theſe two claſſes of Arts, belongs that of Gar- 
dening; or, as it has been lately called, the Art of creating 
Landſcape. In this Art, the deſigner is limited in his creation 
by nature; and his only province is to correct, to improve, and 
to adorn. As he cannot repeat his experiments, in order to 
obſerve the effect, he muſt call up, in his imagination, the ſcene 
which he means to produce; and apply to this imaginary ſcene 
his taſte and his judgment; or, in other words, to a lively con- 
ception of viſible objects, he muſt add a power (which long 
experience and attentive obſervation alone can give him) of 
judging beforehand, of the effect which they would produce, 
if they were actually exhibited to his ſenſes. This power forms, 


what Lord Chatham beautifully and expreſſively called, the pro- 
phelic 
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phetic Eye of Taſte ; chat eye which (if I may borrow the lan- C 5 - P. 
guage of Mr. Gray,) “ ſees all the beauties that a place is —— 
«' ſuſceptible of, long before they are born ; and when it plants 
a a ſeedling, already ſits under the ſhade of-it, and enjoys the 
effect it will have, from every point of view that lies in the 
t proſpect x. But although the artiſt who creates a landſcape, 
copies it from his imagination, the ſcene which he exhibits is 
addreſſed to the fenſes, and may produce its full effect on the 
minds of others, without any effort on | their part, either of 
imagination or of conception. 
To ava being miſunderſtood, it is neceſſary for me to 
remark, that, in the laſt obſervation, I ſpeak merely of the natu- 
ral effects produced by a Iandſcape, and abſtra& entirely from 
the pleaſure which may reſult from an accidental affociation of 
ideas with a particular ſcene. The effect reſulting from ſuch 
aſſociations will depend, in a great meaſure, on the livelineſs 
with which the aſſociated objects are conceived, and on the 
affecting nature of the pictures which a creative imagination, 
when once rouſed, will preſent to the mind; but the pleaſures 
thus ariſing from the accidental exerciſe that a landſcape may 
give to the imagination, muſt not be confounded with thoſe 
which it is naturally fitted to produce. 


IN ee (excepting in male inſtances in which it exhibits 
a faithful copy of a particular obj eQ,) the original idea muſt be 


* GRarY's Works, by ee p. 277. 
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formed in the imagination: and, in moſt caſes, the exerciſe of 
imagination muſt concur with perception, before the picture 
can produce that effect on the mind of the ſpectator which the 
artiſt has in view. Painting, therefore, does not belong en- 
tirely to either of the two claſſes of Arts formerly mentioned, 
but has ſomething in common with them both, 


In ſo far as the Painter aims at copying exactly what 
he ſees, he may be guided mechanically by general rules ; 
and he requires no aid from that creative genius which is cha- 
racteriſtical of the Poet. The pleaſure, however, which reſults 
from painting, conſidered merely as an imitative art, is ex- 
tremely trifling ; and is ſpecifically different from that which it 
aims to produce, by awakening the. imagination, Even in 
portrait-painting, the ſervile copyiſt of nature is regarded in no 
higher light than that of a tradeſman. Deception,” (as 
Reynolds has excellently obſerved,) © inſtead of advancing the 
« art, is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant ſtate. The 
« firſt eſſays of painting were certainly nothing but mere 
« imitations of individual objects; and when this amounted to 
« a deception, the artiſt had accompliſhed his purpoſe *.” 


Wurm the hiſtory or the landſcape Painter indulges his 
genius, in forming new combinations of his own, he vies with 
the Poet in the nobleſt exertion of the poetical art: and he 
avails himſelf of his profeſſional ſkill, as the Poet avails himſelf 


Notes on Mason's Tranſlation of Faesxor's Poem on the Art of 
of 


Painting, p. 114. 
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of language, only to convey the ideas in his mind. To deceive 


the eye by accurate repreſentations of particular forms, is no 


longer his aim; but, by the touches of an expreſſive pencil, to 
, ſpeak to the imaginations of others. Imitation, therefore, is 
not the end which he propoſes to himſelf, but the means which 


he employs in order to accompliſh it: nay, if the imitation be 


carried ſo far as to preclude all exerciſe of the ſpectator's ima- 
gination, it will diſappoint, in a great meaſure, the purpoſe of 
the artiſt, 15 


In Poetry, and in every other ſpecies of compoſition, in which 
one perſon attempts, by means of language, to preſent to the 
mind of another, the objects of his own imagination; this 
power is neceſſary, though not in the ſame degree, to the 
author and to the reader. When we peruſe a deſcription, we 
naturally feel a diſpoſition to form, in our own minds, a diſ- 
tin picture of what is deſcribed; and in proportion to the 
attention and intereſt which the ſubje& excites, the picture be- 
comes ſteady and determinate. It is ſcarcely poſſible for us to 
hear much of a particular town, without forming ſome notion 
of its figure and ſize and ſituation; and in reading hiſtory and 
poetry, I believe it ſeldom happens, that we do not annex 
imaginary appearances to the names of our favourite cha- 


rafters. It is, at the ſame time, almoſt certain, that the 


imaginations of no two men coincide upon ſuch occaſions ; 
and, therefore, though both may be pleaſed, the agreeable im- 
preſſions which they feel, may be widely different from each 
other, according as the pictures by which they are produced 


. * 
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C H A P. are more or leſs happily imagined. Hence it is, that when a 
w——— perſon accuſtomed to dramatic reading ſees, for the firſt time, 


one of his favourite characters repreſented on the ſtage, he is 
generally diſſatisfied with the exhibition, however eminent the 
actor may be; and if he ſhould happen, before this repreſenta- 
tion, to have been very familiarly acquainted with the charac- 
ter, the caſe may continue to be the ſame through life. For 
my own part, I have never received from any Falſtaff on the 
ſtage, half the pleaſure which Shakeſpeare gives me in the 
cloſet; and I am perſuaded, that I ſhould feel ſome degree of 
uneaſineſs, if I were preſent at any attempt to perſonate the 
figure or the voice of Don Quixote or Sancho Panca. It is not 
always that the actor, on ſuch occaſions, falls ſhort of our ex- 
pectation. He diſappoints us, by exhibiting ſomething different 
from what -our imagination had. anticipated, and which conſe- 
quently appears to us, at the moment, to be an unfaithful repre- 
ſentation of the Poet's idea: and until a frequent repetition of the 
performance has completely obliterated our former impreſſions, 
it is impoſſible for us to form an adequate eſtimate of its 
merit. | 3 5 os 


bum obſervations may be applied to other ſubjects. The 
ſight of any natural ſcene, or of any work of art, provided we 
have not previouſly heard of it, commonly Produces a greater 
effect, at firſt, than ever afterwards : but if, in conſequence of a 
deſcription, we have been led to form a previous notion of it, I 
apprehend, the effect will be found leſs pleaſing, the firſt time 


it is ſeen, than the ſecond, Although the deſcription ſhould fall 
"ſhort 


„ 
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ſhort greatly of the reality, yet the diſappointment which we C > P. 
feel, on meeting with ſomething different from what we ez! 


pected, diminiſhes our ſatisfaction. The ſecond time we ſee 


the ſcene, the effect of novelty is indeed leſs than before; but it 


is ſtill conſiderable, and the imagination now anticipates no- 
thing which is not realiſed in the F 


Taz remarks which have been made, afford a ſatisfactory 
reaſon why ſo few are to be found who have a genuine reliſh 
for the beauties of poetry. The deſigns of Kent and of Brown 
evince in their authors a degree of imagination entirely analogous 
to that of the deſcriptive poet; but when they are once exe- 
cuted, their beauties, (excepting thoſe which reſult from aſſocia- 
tion,) meet the eye of every ſpectator. In poetry the effect 
is inconſiderable, unleſs upon a mind which poſſeſſes ſome de- 
gree of the author's genius; a mind amply furniſhed, by its 
previous habits, with the means of interpreting the language 
which he employs; and able, by its own imagination, to co- 
operate with the efforts of his art. 


Ir has been often remarked, that the general words which 
expreſs complex ideas, ſeldom convey preciſely the fame mean- 


ing to different individuals, and that hence ariſes much of the 


ambiguity of language. The ſame obſervation holds, in no 
inconſiderable degree, with reſpect to the names of ſenſible 
objects. When the words River, Mountain, Grove, occur in 
a deſcription, a perſon of lively conceptions naturally thinks of 


ſome particular river, mountain, and grove, that have made an 


10 „ impreſſion 
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C 1 r. impreſſion on his mind; and whatever the notions are, which 
◻ꝘQ he is led by his imagination to form of theſe objects, they muſt 
neceſſarily approach to the ſtandard of what he has ſeen. Hence 

it is evident that, according to the different habits and educa- 
tion of individuals; according to the livelineſs of their concep- 

7 tions, and according to the creative power of theit imaginations, 
the ſame words will produce very different effects on different 

minds. When a perſon who has received his education in the 

country, reads a deſcription of a rural retirement; the houſe, 

the river, the woods, to which he was firſt accuſtomed, preſent 

themſelves ſpontaneouſly to his conception, accompanied, per- 

haps, with the recollection of his early friendſhips, and all 

thoſe pleaſing ideas which are commonly affociated with the 

ſcenes of childhood and of youth. How different is the effect 

of the deſcription upon his mind, from what it would produce 

on one who has paſſed his tender years at a diſtance from the 

beauties of nature, and whoſe infant ſports are connected in his 


memory with the gloomy alleys of a commercial city ! 


Bur it is not only in interpreting the particular words of a 
deſcription, that the powers of Imagination and Conception are 
employed. They are farther neceſſary for filling up the dif- 
ferent parts of that picture, of which the moſt minute deſeriber 
can only trace the outline. In the beſt deſcription, there is 
mucłb left to the reader to ſupply ; and the effect which it pro- 
duces on his mind will depend, in a conſiderable degree, on the 
invention and taſte with which the picture is finiſhed. It is 


therefore poſſible, on the one hand, that the happieſt efforts of 
| | poetical 
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poetical genius may be peruſed with perfect indifference by a man C 
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of ſound judgment, and not deſtitute of natural ſenſibility ; and 


on the other hand, that a cold and common- place deſeription 


may be the means of awakening, in a rich and glowing ima- 
gination, a degree of enthuſiaſm unknown to the author. 


ALL the different arts which I have hitherto mentioned as 
taking riſe from the imagination, have this in common, that 
their primary object is to pleaſe. This obſervation applies to 
the art of poetry, no leſs than to the others; nay, it is this cir- 
cumſtance which characteriſes poetry, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
all the other claſſes of literary compoſition. The object of the 
Philoſopher is to inform and enlighten mankind ; that of the 
Orator, to acquire an aſcendant over the will of others, by 
bending to his own purpoſes their judgments, their imagina- 
tions, and their paſſions: but the primary and the diſtinguiſh- 
ing aim of the Poet is, to pleaſe; and the principal reſource which 
he poſleſſes for this purpoſe, is by addreſſing the imagination. 
Sometimes, indeed, he may ſeem to encroach on the province 


of the Philoſopher or of the Orator ; but, in theſe inſtances, he 


only borrows from them the means by which he accompliſhes 
his end. If he attempts to enlighten and to inform, he addreſſes 


the underſtanding only as a vehicle of pleaſure: if he makes an. 


appeal to the paſſions, it is only to paſſions which it is pleaſing 
to indulge, The Philoſopher, in like manner, in order to ac- 
compliſh his end of inſtruction, may find it expedient, occa- 
ſionally, to amuſe the imagination, or to make an appeal to the 


paſſions: the Orator may, at one time, ſtate to his hearers a 


proceſs of reaſoning; at another, a calm narrative of facts; 
and, 
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C HA f. and, at a third, he may give the reins to poetical fancy. But 


VII. 


—ſti the ultimate end of the Philoſopher. is to inſtruct, and of 


the Orator to perſuade; and whatever means they make uſe of, 
which are not ſubſervient to this purpoſe, are out of place, and 
obſtruct the effect of their labours, 


THE meaſured compoſition in which the Poet expreſſes him- 
ſelf, is only one of the means which he employs to pleaſe. 
As the delight which he conveys to the imagination, is height- 
ened by the other agreeable impreſſions which he can unite in 
the mind at the ſame time; he ſtudies to beſtow, upon the me- 
dium of communication which he employs, all the various 
beauties of which it is ſuſceptible. Among theſe beauties, the 
harmony of numbers is not the leaſt powerful; for its effect is 
conſtant, and does not interfere with any of the other pleaſures 
which language produces. A ſucceſſion of agreeable percep- 
tions is kept up by the organical effect of words upon the ear; 
while they inform the underſtanding by their perſpicuity and 
preciſion, or pleaſe the imagination by the pictures they ſuggeſt, 
or touch the heart by the aſſociations they awaken, Of all 
theſe charms of language, the Poet may avail himſelf; and 
they are all ſo many inſtruments of his art. To the Philoſopher 
and the Orator they may occafionally be of uſe; and to both 
they muſt be conſtantly fo far an object of attention, that no- 
thing may occur in their compoſitions, which may diſtract the 
attention, by offending either the ear or the taſte ; but the 
Poet muſt not reſt ſatisfied with this negative praiſe. Pleaſure 
is the end of his art; and the more numerous the ſources of it 
which he can open, the greater will be the effect n by 
the efforts of his genius. 


Tur 
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Tux province of the poet is limited only by the variety 
of human enjoyments. Whatever is in the reality ſubſer- 
vient to our happineſs, is a ſource of pleaſure, when pre- 
ſented to our conceptions, and may ſometimes derive from the 
heightenings of imagination, a momentary charm, which we 
exchange with reluctance for the ſubſtantial gratifications of the 
ſenſes. The province of the painter, and of the ſtatuary, is 
confined to the imitation of viſible objects, and to the exhibition 
of ſuch intellectual and moral qualities, as the human body 
is fitted to expreſs. In ornamental architecture, and in orna- 
mental gardening, the ſole aim of the artiſt is to give pleaſure 


to the eye, by the beauty or ſublimity of material forms. But to 


the poet all the various charms of external nature; all that is 
amiable or intereſting, or reſpectable in human character; all 
that excites and engages our benevolent affeQions ; all thoſe 
truths which make the heart feel itſelf better and more happy ; 
all theſe ſupply materials, out of which he forms and peoples a 
world of his own, where no inconveniences damp our enjoy- 
ments, and where no ſhades darken our proſpects. 


THAT the pleaſures of poetry ariſe chiefly from the agree- 
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able feelings which it conveys to the mind, by awakening the 
imagination, is a propoſition which may ſeem too obvious to 


ftand in need of proof. As the ingenious Inquirer, however, 
into © the Origin of our Ideas of. the Sublime and Beautiful,” 
has diſputed the common notions upon this ſubjeQ, I ſhall con- 
ſider ſome of the principal arguments by which he has ſupported 
his opinion. | | . 
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Tur leading principle of the theory which I am now to 


© That the common effect of poetry is not to 


« raiſe ideas of things; or, as I would rather chuſe to expreſs 
it, its common effect is not to give exerciſe to the powers of 


conception and imagination. 


That I may not be. accuſed 


of miſrepreſentation, I ſhall ſtate the doctrine at length in 
the words of the author. If words have all their poſſible ex- 
tent of power, three effects ariſe in the mind of the hearer. 


6 
40 
40 
6c 


The firſt is the /ound; the ſecond, the picture, or repreſentation 
of the thing ſignified by the ſound; the third is, the Section 
of the ſoul produced by one or by both of the foregoing. 


Compounded abſtract words, (honour, juſtice, liberty, and the 


like,) produce the firſt and the laſt of theſe effects, but not the 
ſecond. Simple abſtracts are uſed to ſignify ſome one ſimple 
idea, without much adverting to others which may chance 
to attend it; as blue, green, hot, cold, and the like: theſe 
are capable of effecting all three of the purpoſes of words; 
as the aggregate words, man, caſtle, horſe, &c. are in a yet 
higher degree. But I am of opinion, that the moſt general 
effect even of theſe words, does not ariſe from their forming 
pictures of the ſeveral things they would repreſent in the 


Imagination ; becauſe, on a very diligent examination of my 


own mind, and getting others to confider theirs, F do not 
find that once in twenty times any ſuch picture is formed; 
and when it is, there is moſt commonly a particular effort 
of the imagination for that purpoſe. But the aggregate words 
operate, as I ſaid of the compound abſtracts, not by preſenting 


any image to the mind, but by having from uſe the fame effect 
#00 
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“on being mentioned, that their original has when it is ſeen. C 12 P. 
* Suppoſe we were to read a paſſage to this effect: The river 
© Danube riſes in a moiſt and mountainous ſoil in the heart of 
Germany, where, winding to and fro, it waters ſeveral prin- 
e cipalities, until turning into Auſtria, and leaving the walls of 
« Vienna, it paſſes into Hungary; there, with a vaſt flood, 

© augmented by the Saave and the Drave, it quits Chriſtendom, 
© and rolling through the barbarous countries which border on 
„ Tartary, it enters by many mouths into the Black Sea.” In 
“ this deſeription many things are mentioned; as mountains, 
&« rivers, cities, the ſea, &c. But let any body examine him- 
« ſelf, and ſee whether he has had impreſſed on his imagination 
« any pictures of a river, mountain, watery ſoil, Germany, 
« &c. Indeed, it is impoſhble, in the rapidity and quick ſue- 
„ ceſſion of words in converſation, to have ideas both of the 

„ ſound of the word, and of the thing repreſented; beſides, ſome 
« words expreſſing real eſſences, are ſo mixed with others of a 
« general and nominal import, that it is impracticable to jump 
& from ſenſe to thought, from particulars to generals, from 
« things to words, in ſuch a manner as to anſwer the purpoſes 
&« of life; nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould.” 


In farther confirmation of this doftrine, Mr. Burke refers 
to the poetical works of the late amiable and ingenious Dr. 
Blacklock. © Here,” ſays he, :s a poet, doublleſs as much 
ce affefted by his own deſcriptions, as any that reads them can 
« be; and yet he is affected with this ſtrong enthuſiaſm, by 
« things of which he neither has, nor can poſſibly have, any 
“ idea, farther than that of a bare ſound; and why may not 

3R2 * thoſe 
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CH AP. „ thoſe who read his works be affected in the fire manner that 


VII. 


he was, with as little of any real ideas of the things de- 


© ſcribed?” 


Berort I proceed to make any remarks on theſe paſſages, I: 
muſt obſerve in general, that I perfectly agree with Mr. Burke, 
in thinking that a very great proportion. of the words which we 
habitually employ, have no effect to © raiſe ideas in the mind; 
or to exerciſe the powers of conception and imagination. My 
notions on this ſubject I have already ſufficiently explained in: 
treating of Abſtraction. 


I AGREE with him farther, that a great proportion of the 
words which are uſed in poetry and eloquence, produce very 
powerful effects on the mind, by exciting emotions which we 
have been accuſtomed to aſſociate with particular ſounds ; with- 
out leading the imagination to form to- itſelf any pictures or 
repreſentations: and his account of the manner in which 
ſuch words operate, appears to me fatisfatory.. Such words 
* are in reality but mere ſounds; but. they are ſounds, _ 
« which, being uſed on particular occaſions,. wherein we re- 
© ceive ſome good, or ſuffer ſome evil; or ſee others af- 
« fefted with good or evil; or which we hear applied to other 
« intereſting things or events; and being applied in ſuch a 
variety of caſes, that we know readily by habit to what things 
they belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they are 

« afterwards mentioned, effects ſimilar to thoſe of their occa- 
« ſions. The ſounds being often uſed without reference to any 
particular occaſion, and carrying ſtill their firſt impreſſions, 

| 11 « they 
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* they at laſt utterly loſe their connexion with the particular C H " 
* occaſions that gave riſe to them; yet the ſound, without any — 
* annexed notion, continues to "Operate: as before.” 
NoTwiTusTAN: DING, however, theſe ene I: cannot: 
admit that it is in this way that poetry produces its principal 
effect. Whence is it that general and abſtract expreſſions are 
ſo tame and lifeleſs, in compariſon of thoſe which are particular 
and figurative? Is it not becauſe the former do not give any 
exerciſe to the imagination, like the latter? The abſtrat words 
piety and refegnation (for example) may undoubtedly excite ſome 
emotion, in conſequence of ſuch affociations as Mr. Burke has 
deſcribed;. but how different is their effect, from that of the 
picture preſented in the two-laſt lines of the following paſſage? 


«- A hermit on the banks of Trent, 
5 * Far from the world's bewildering maze, 

« To humbler ſcenes of calm content 

« Had fled, from brighter, buſier days. 
« Tf, haply, from his guarded breaſt 

e Should ſteal the unſuſpected ſigh, 
cc. And memory, an unbidden gueſt, 

« With former paſſions fill'd his eye ; 
«« Then pious hope and duty prais'd 

« The wiſdom of th' unerring ſway ;. 
« And while his eye to heaven be rais'd, 

« [ts filent water ſunk away.” 


In treating of abſtraction I formerly remarked, that che per- 
fection of philoſophical language is to approach as nearly as 
poſſible 
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poſſible to that ſpecies of language we employ in algebra, and 


do exclude every expreſſion which has a tendency to diyert the 


attention by exciting the imagination, or to bias the judgment 


by caſual aſſociations. For this purpoſe the philoſopher ought 
to be ſparing in the employment of figurative words, and to 
convey his notions by general expreſſions which have been ac- 


curately defined. To the. orator who wiſhes to miſlead the 


underftanding, or to influence the paſſions, it may, on the ſame 
account, be frequently uſeful to clothe his reaſoning ina language 


approaching to that of poetry. Hence may be traced a variety 


of rules, with reſpect to propriety of ſtyle, in theſe two kinds 
of compoſition ; which rules can only be aſcertained by con- 
ſidering the different ends which the philoſopher and the orator 


have in view. 


In poetry, as truths and facts are introduced, not for the 
purpoſe of information, but to convey pleaſure to the mind, 
nothing offends more, than thoſe general expreſſions which form 
the great inſtrument of philoſophical reaſoning. The original 
pleaſures, which it is the aim of poetry to recal to the mind, are 
all derived from individual objects; and, of conſequence, (with 
a very few exceptions, which it does not belong to my preſent 
ſubje& to enumerate,) the more particular, and the more ap- 
propriated its language is, the greater will be the charm it 
poſſeſſes. 


W1TH reſpect to the deſcription of the courſe of the Danube 
already quoted, I ſhall not diſpute the reſult of the experi- 
ment to be as the author repreſents it. That words may often be 
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applied to their proper purpoſes, without our annexing any C H A P. 
particular notions to them, I have formerly ſhewn at great ua _— 


length ; and I ſhall admit that the meaning of this deſcription 
may be ſo underſtood. But to be underſtood, is not the ſole 
object of the poet: his primary object, is to pleaſe; and the 
pleaſure which he conveys will, in general, be found to be pro- 
portioned to the beauty and livelineſs of the images which he 
ſuggeſts. In the caſe of a poet born blind, the effect of poetry 
muſt depend on other cauſes; but whatever opinion we may 
form on this point, it appears to me impoſſible, that ſuch a poet 
ſhould receive, even from his own deſcriptions, the ſame degree 
of pleaſure which they may convey to a reader, who is capable 
of conceiving the ſcenes which are deſcribed. Indeed this in- 
' ſtance. which Mr. Burke produces in ſupport of his theory, is 
ſufficient of itſelf to ſhew, that the theory cannot be true in the 


extent in which it is ſtated. 


By way of contraſt to the deſcription of the Danube, I ſhall 
quote a ſtanza from Gray, which affords a very beautiful ex- 
ample of the two different effects of poetical expreſſion. The 
pleaſure conveyed by the two laſt lines reſolves almoſt entirely 
into Mr. Burke's principles; but, great as this pleafure is, how 
inconſiderable is it in compariſon of that ariſing from the con- 
tinued and varied exerciſe which the preceding lines give to the 


imagination ? 


« Tn climes beyond the ſolar road, | 
« Where ſhaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam, 
« The mule has broke the twilight-gloom, 
« To cheer the ſhiv'ring native's dull abode, 
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&« And oft, beneath the od'rous ſhade 
Of Chili's boundleſs foreſts laid, 
« She deigns to hear the ſavage youth repeat, 
e In looſe numbers wildly ſweet, f 5 
e Their feather- cinctur'd chiefs, and duſky — 
ce Her track where'er the goddeſs roves, 
« Glory purſue, and generous ſhame, 
« Ti han aortas mind, and freedomi's holy flame. 


I canwnor help remarking further, the effect of the ſolemn 
and uniform flow of the verſe in this exquiſite ſtanza, in re- 
tarding the pronunciation of the reader; ſo as to arreſt his at- 
fention to every ſucceſſive picture, till it has time to produce its 


Proper impreſſion. More of the charm of poetical rythm 


ariſes from this cireumſtance, than is commonly imagined. 


To thoſe who wiſh to ftudy the theory of poetical ex- 
preſſion, no author in our language affords a richer variety of 
illuſtrations than the poet laſt quoted. His merits, in many 
other reſpects, are great; but his ſkill in this particular is more 
peculiarly ſtriking. How much he had made the principles of 
this branch of his art an object of ſtudy, appears from his 


letters publiſhed by Mr. Maſon. 


I nave ſometimes thought, that, in the laſt line of the fol- 
lowing paſſage, he had in view the two different effects of 
words already deſcribed ; the effect of ſome, in awakening the 
powers of Conception and Imagination ; and that of others, in 


exciting aſſociated emotions: 
« Hark, 
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ce Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 
ce Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering o'er, 
ce Scatters from her pictur'd urn, 
« Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that burn,” == 


SECTION III. 


Continuation of the ſame Subject. — Relation of Imagination and of 


Taſte to Genius, 


ROM the remarks made in the foregoing Sections, it is 


obvious, in what manner a perſon accuſtomed to analiſe and 


combine his conceptions, may acquire an idea of beauties ſupe- 
rior to any which he has ſeen realiſed. It may alſo be eaſily 
inferred, that a habit of forming ſuch intellectual combinations, 
and of remarking their effects on our own minds, muſt contri- 
bute to refine and to exalt the Taſte, to a degree which it never 
can attain in thoſe men, who ſtudy to improve it by the obſer- 
vation and compariſon of external objects only. 


A CULTIVATED Taſte, combined with a creative Imagination, 
conſtitutes Genius in the Fine Arts. Without taſte, imagination 
could produce only a random analyſis and combination of our 
conceptions ; and without imagination, taſte would be deſtitute 
of the faculty of invention. Theſe two ingredients of genius 
may be mixed together in all poſſible proportions; and where 
either 1s poſſeſſed in a degree remarkably exceeding what falls 
3 5 to 
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to the ordinary ſhare of mankind, it may compenſate in ſome 
meaſure for a deficiency in the other. An uncommonly correct 
taſte, with little imagination, if it does not produce works 
which excite admiration, produces at leaſt nothing which can 
offend. An uncommon fertility of imagination, even when it 
offends, excites our wonder by its creative power; and ſhews 
what it could have performed, had its exertions been guided by 
a more perfect model. 


In the infancy of the Arts, an union of theſe two powers in 
the ſame mind is neceſſary for the production of every work of 
genius. Taſte, without imagination, is, in ſuch a ſituation, 
impoſſible ; for, as there are no monuments of antient genius 
on which it can be formed, it muſt be the reſult of experiments, 
which nothing but the imagination of every individual can 
enable him to make. Such a taſte muſt neceſſarily be imper- 
fe, in conſequence of the limited experience of which it is the 
reſult; but, without imagination, it could not have been ac- 
quired even in this imperfect degree. 


In the progreſs of the Arts the caſe comes to be altered. The 
productions of genius accumulate to ſuch an extent, that taſte 
may be formed by a careful ſtudy of the works of others; and, 
as formerly imagination had ſerved as a neceſſary foundation for 
taſte, ſo taſte begins now to invade the province of imagina- 
tion. The combinations which the latter faculty has been em- 
ployed in making, during a long ſucceſſion of ages, approach to 
infinity; and preſent ſuch ample materials to a judicious ſelec- 


tion, that with a high ſtandard of excellence, continually preſent 
to 
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to the thoughts, induſtry, aſſiſted by the moſt moderate degree 


of imagination, will, in time, produce performances, not only 
more free from faults, but incomparably more powerful in their 
effects, than the moſt original efforts of untutored genius; 
which, guided by an uncultivated taſte, copies after an inferior 
model of perfection. What Reynolds obſerves of Painting, may 
be applied to all the other Fine Arts: that, © as the Painter, 
* by bringing together in one piece, thoſe beauties, which are 
e diſperſed amongſt a great variety of individuals, produces a 
figure more beautiful than can be found in nature; ſo that 
« artiſt who can unite in himſelf the excellencies of the various 
“ painters, will approach nearer to perfection than any of his 


„ maſters *.” 


SECT EO MM 


Of the Influence of Imagination on Human Character and 

| Happineſs. 

LTITHERTO we have conſidered the power of Imagination 
chiefly as it is connected with the Fine Arts. But it 


deſerves our attention ſtill more, on account of its extenſive 
influence on human character and happineſs. 


THE lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are en- 
tirely occupied with the objects of their preſent perceptions : 
| ® P. 236. 
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and the caſe is nearly the ſame with the inferior orders of our 
own ſpecies. One of the principal effects which a liberal edu- 
cation produces on the mind, is to accuſtom us to withdraw 
our attention from the objects of ſenſe, and to direct it, at plea- 
ſure, to thoſe intellectual combinations which delight the ima- 
gination. Even, however, among men of cultivated under- 
ſtandings, this faculty is poſſeſſed in very unequal degrees by 
different individuals; and theſe differences (whether reſulting 
from original conſtitution or from early education) lay the foun- 
dation of ſome ſtriking varieties in human character. 


WHAT we commonly call ſenſibility, depends, in a great 
meaſure, on the power of imagination. Point out to two men, 
any object of diſtreſs; — a man, for example, reduced by miſ 
fortune from eaſy circumſtances to indigence. The one feels 
merely in proportion to what he perceives by his ſenſes. The 
other follows, in imagination, the unfortunate man to his dwel- 
ling, and partakes with him and his family in their domeſtic 
diſtreſſes. He liſtens to their converſation, while they recal. 
to remembrance the flattering proſpects which they once in- 
dulged; the circle of friends they had been forced to leave; 
the liberal plans of education which were begun and interrupted ; 
and pictures out to himſelf all the various refources which de- 
licacy and pride ſuggeft, to conceal poverty from the world. 
As he proceeds in the painting, his ſenſibility increaſes, and he 
weeps, not for what he ſees, but for what he imagines. It 


well be ſaid, that it was his ſenſibility which originally rouſed 


his imagination; and the obſer vation is undoubtedly true; but 
13 0 it 
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it is equally evident, on the other hand, that the warmth of his — = P. 


imagination increaſes and prolongs his ſenſibility. ata - 


TH1s is beautifully illuſtrated in the Sentimental Journey of 
Sterne. While engaged in a train of reflections on the ſtate 
priſons in France, the accidental fight of a ſtarling in a cage 
ſuggeſts to him the idea of a captive in his dungeon. He in- 
dulges his imagination, © and looks through the twilight of the 
* grated door to take the picture.“ | 


« I BEHELD,” (ſays he,) © his body half-waſted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt what kind of ſick- 
„ neſs of the heart it is, which ariſes from hope deferred. 
Upon looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh : in thirty 
« years the weſtern breeze had not once fanned his blood : he 
% had ſeen no ſun, no moon, in all that time, nor had the voice 
© of friend or kinſman breathed through his lattice — His 
© children But here my heart began to bleed, and I was 
* forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 


« HE was fitting upon the ground, in the fartheſt corner of 
& his dungeon, on a little ſtraw, which was alternately his chair 
„ and bed: a little calender of ſmall ſticks was laid at the head, 
& notched all over with the diſmal days and nights he had paſſed 
ic there ;—he had one of theſe little ſticks in his hand, and 
« with a ruſty nail he was etching another-day of miſery to add 
« to the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted 
« upa hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt it down ſhook 


« his head, and went on with his work of affliction.” 
THE 
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Tut foregoing obſervations may account, in part, for the 


effect which exhibitions of fictitious diſtreſs produce on ſome 
perſons, who do not diſcover much ſenſibility to the diſtreſſes 
of real life. In a Novel, or a Tragedy, the picture is com- 
pletely finiſhed in all its parts; and we are made acquainted, 
not only with every circumſtance on which the diſtreſs turns, 
but with the ſentiments and feelings of every character with 
reſpect to his ſituation. In real life we ſee, in general, only 
detached ſcenes of the Tragedy; and the impreſſion is ſlight, 
unleſs imagination finiſhes the characters, and ſupplies the in- 


cidents that are wanting. 


IT is not only to ſcenes of diſtreſs that imagination in- 


creaſes our ſenſibility. It gives us a double ſhare in the proſpe- 


rity of others, and enables us to partake, with a more lively 
intereſt, in every fortunate incident that occurs either to indi- 
viduals or to communities. Even from the productions of the 
earth, and the viciſſitudes of the year, it carries forward our 
thoughts to the enjoyments they bring to the ſenſitive creation, 
and, by intereſting our benevolent affections in the ſcenes we 
behold, lends a new charm to the beauties of nature. 


I HAVE often been inclined to think, that the apparent coldneſs 
and ſelfiſhneſs of mankind may be traced, in a great meaſure, to a 
want of attention and a want of imagination. In the caſe of miſ- 
fortunes which happen to ourſelves, or to our near connexions, 
neither of theſe powers is neceſſary to make us acquainted with 
our ſituation ; ſo that we feel, of neceſſity, the correſpondent 


emotions, But without an uncommon degree of both, it is 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible for any man to comprehend completely the ſituatio 


of his neighbour, or to have an idea of a great part of the dir 


treſs which exiſts in the world. If we feel therefore more for 
ourſelves than for others, the difference is to be aſcribed, at 
leaſt partly, to this; that, in the former caſe, the facts which 
are the foundation of our feelings, are more fully before us, 


than they poſſibly can be in the latter. 


In order to prevent miſapprehenſions of my meaning, it is 


neceſſary for me to add, that I do not mean to deny that it is a 


law of our nature, in caſes in which there is an interference 
between our own intereſt and that of other men, to give a cer- 
tain degree of preference to- ourſelves; even ſuppoſing our 
neighbour's fituation to be as completely known to us as our 
own, TI only affirm, that, where this preference becomes blame- 
able and unjuſt, the effect is to be accounted for partly in the 


way I mentioned *, One ſtriking proof of this is, the powerful 
emotions which may be occaſionally excited in the minds of 


the moſt callous, when the attention has once been fixed, and 


the imagination awakened, by eloquent and circumftantial and 


pathetic defcription. 


A VERY amiable and profound moraliſt, in the account which 
he has given of the origin of our ſenſe of juſtice, has, I think, 
drawn a leſs pleaſing picture of the natural conſtitution of the 
human mind, than is agreeable to truth. © To diſturb,” (fays 


* I ſay partly; for habits of inattention to the fituation of other men, un- 


doubtedly preſuppoſe ſome defect in the ſocial affections. 
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C H.A F. he,) © the happineſs of our neighbour, merely becauſe it ſtands 


in the way of our own; to take from him what is of real uſe 
to.him, merely becauſe it may be of equal or of more uſe to 
us; or, to indulge, in this manner, at the expence of other 
people, the natural preference which every man has for his 
own happineſs above that of other people, is what no impar- 
tial ſpectator can go along with. Every man is, no doubt, 
firſt and principally recommended to his own care; and as 
he is fitter to take care of himſelf than of any other perſon, 
it is fit and right that it ſhould be ſo. Every man, therefore, 
is much more deeply intereſted in whatever immediately con- 
cerns himſelf, than in what concerns any other man: and to 
hear, perhaps, of the death of another perſon with whom we 
have no particular connexion, will give us leſs concern, will 
ſpoil our ſtomach, or break our reſt, much leſs than a very 
inſignificant diſaſter which has befallen ourſelves. But though 


the ruin of our neighbour may affect us much leſs than a very 


ſmall misfortune of our own, we muſt not ruin him to pre- 
vent that ſmall misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
ruin, We muſt here, as in all other caſes, view ourſelves, 
not ſo much according to that light in which we may natu- 
rally appear to ourſelves, as according to that in which we 


naturally appear to others. Though every man may, ac- 
cording to the proverb, be the whole world to himſelf, to the 


reſt of mankind he is a moſt inſignificant part of it. Though 
his own happineſs may be of more importance to him than 
that of all the world beſides, to every other perſon it is of 
no more conſequence than that of any other man, Though 


it may be true, therefore, that every individual, in his own 
| „ breaſt, 
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4 breaſt, naturally prefers himſelf to all mankind, yet he dares 


& not look, mankind in the face, and avow that he acts ac- 


« cording to this principle. He feels that, in this preference 
« they can never go along with him, and that how natural 
“ ſoever it may be to him, it muſt always appear exceſſive and 
„ extravagant to them. When he views himſelf in the light 
«© in which he is conſcious that others will view him, he ſees 
« that to them he is but one of the multitude, in no reſpect 


4 better than any other in it. If he would act ſo as that the 


« impartial ſpeQator may enter into the principles of his con- 
* duct, which is what of all things he has the greateſt deſire to 
« do, he muſt, upon this, as upon all other occaſions, humble 
e the arrogance of his ſelf-love, and bring it down to ſome- 
* thing which other men can go along with.” 


I Am ready to acknowledge, that there is much truth in 
this paſſage; and that a prudential regard to the opinion 
of others, might teach a man of good ſenſe, without the 
aid of more amiable motives, to conceal his unreaſonable 
partialities in favour of himſelf, and to act agreeably to what 
he conceives to be the ſentiments of impartial ſpectators. But 


I cannot help thinking, that the fact is much too ſtrongly ſtated 


with reſpect to the natural partiality of ſelf- love, ſuppoſing the 


ſituation of our neighbours to be as completely preſented to- our 


view, as our own muſt of neceility be. When the Orator 
wiſhes to combat the ſelfiſh paſſions of his audience, and to 
rouſe them to a ſenſe of what they owe to mankind ;, what mode 
of perſuaſion does nature dictate to him? Is it to remind them 
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of the importance of the good opinion of the world, and of the 
neceſſity, in order to obtain it, of accommodating their conduct 
to the ſentiments of others, rather than to their own feelings ? 
Such conſiderations undoubtedly might, with ſome men, pro- 
duce a certain effect; and might lead them to aſſume the ap- 
pearance of virtue; but they would never excite a ſentiment of 
indignation at the thought of injuſtice, or a ſudden and invo- 
luntary burſt of diſintereſted affection. If the Orator can only 
ſucceed in fixing their attention to facts, and in bringing theſe 
facts home to their imagination by the power of his eloquence, 
he has completely attained his object. No ſooner are the facts 
apprehended, than the benevolent principles of our nature diſplay 
themſelves in all their beauty. The moſt cautious and timid 
loſe, for a moment, all thought of themſelves, and deſpiſing 
every conſideration of prudence or of ſafety, become wholly 


engroſſed with the fortunes of others. 


Many other facts, which are commonly alledged as proofs 
of the original ſelfiſhneſs of mankind, may be explained, in part, 
in a ſimilar way; and may be traced to habits of inattention, or 


to a want of imagination, ariſing, probably, from ſome fault in 
early education. 


WuAr has now been remarked with reſpect to the ſocial 
principles, may be applied to all our other paſſions, excepting 
thoſe which take their riſe from the body. They are common- 
ly ſtrong in proportion to the warmth and vigour of the 1 ima- 


gination. > | 
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Ir is, however, extremely curious, that when an imagination, C H A P. 


which is naturally phlegmatic, or which, like thoſe of the vul- 
gar, has little aQtivity from a want of culture; is fairly rouſed 
by the deſcriptions of the Orator or of the Poet, it is more apt 
to produce the violence of enthuſiaſm, than in minds of a ſuperior 
order. By giving this faculty occaſional exerciſe, we acquire a 
great degree of command over it. As we can withdraw the 
attention at pleaſure from objects of ſenſe, and tranſport 
ourſelves into a world of our. own, ſo, when we with to mo- 
derate our enthuſiaſm, we can diſmiſs the objects of imagina- 
tion, and return to our ordinary perceptions and occupations. 
But in a mind to which theſe intellectual viſions are not fami- 
liar, and which borrows them completely from the genius 
of another, imagination, when once excited, becomes perfectly 
ungovernable, and produces ſomething like a temporary in- 
ſanity. Hence the wonderful effects of popular eloquence on 
the lower orders; effects which are much more remarkable, 
than what it ever produces on men of education. 
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SECTION VV. 


Continuation of the ſame Subjef.—Inconventences. reſulting from 
an ill-regulated Imagination. 


T was undoubtedly the intention of Nature, that the objects 

of perception ſhould produce much ſtronger impreſſions on 
the mind than its own operations. And, accordingly, they 
always do ſo, when proper care has been taken in early life, to 
exerciſe the different principles of our conſtitution. But it is 
poſſible, by long habits of ſolitary refleQtion, to reverſe this order 
of things, and to weaken the attention to ſenſible objects to 
ſo great a degree, as to leave the conduct almoſt wholly under 
the influence of imagination. Removed to a diſtance from ſo- 
ciety, and from the purſuits of life, when we have been long 
accuſtomed to converſe with our own thoughts, and have found 
our activity gratified by intellectual exertions, which afford 
ſcope to all our powers and affections, without expoſing us to 
the inconveniences reſulting from the buſtle of the world, we 
are apt to contract an unnatural predilection for meditation, 
and to loſe all intereſt in external occurrences. In ſuch 
a ſituation too, the mind gradually loſes that command which 
education, when properly conducted, gives it over the train 
of its ideas; till at length the moſt extravagant dreams 


of 
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of imagination acquire as powerful an influence in exciting all C 3 P. 
its paſſions, as if they were realities. A wild and mountainous w—r—— 
country, which preſents but a limited variety of objects, and 
theſe only of ſuch a ſort as awake to ſolemn thought,” has a 


remarkable effect in cheriſhing this enthuſiaſm. 


Wen ſuch diſorders of the imagination have been long con- 
firmed by habit, the evil may perhaps be beyond a remedy ; 
but in their inferior degrees, much may be expected from our 
own. efforts; in particular, from mingling gradually in the 
buſineſs and amuſements of the world; or, if we have ſufficient 
force of mind for the exertion, from reſolutely plunging into 
thoſe active and intereſting and hazardous ſcenes, which, by 
compelling us to attend to external circumſtances, may weaken 
the impreſſions of imagination, and ſtrengthen thoſe produced 

by realities. The advice of the poet, in theſe caſes, is equally 


beautiful and juſt : 


« Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt! quit the cypreſs groves, : 
«« Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 

« Your ſad complaint. Go, ſeek the cheerful haunts 

« Of men, and mingle with the bultling crowd; 

&« Lay ſchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wiſh 
« Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. 

te Or join the caravan in queſt of ſcenes 

« New to your eyes, and ſhifting every hour, 

« Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines. 

« Or, more adyenturous, ruſh into the field 


ce Where 
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ce Where war grows hot; and raging through the ſky, 
ce The Iofty trumpet ſwells the madd ning foul; _ 
« And in the hardy camp and toilſome march, 

« Forget all fofter and leſs manly cares. 


Tu diſordered ſtate of mind to which theſe obſervations 
refer is the more intereſting, that it is chiefly incident to men 
of uncommon ſenſibility and genius. It has been often re- 
marked, that there is a connexion between genius and melan- 
choly ; and there is one ſenſe of the word melancholy, in which 
the remark is undoubtedly. true; a ſenſe which it may be dif- 
ficult to define, but in which it implies nothing either gloomy 
or malevolent F. This, I think, is not only confirmed by 
facts, but may be inferred from ſome principles which were 
formerly ſtated on the ſubject of invention; for as the diſ- 
poſition now alluded to has a tendency to retard the cur- 
rent of thought, and to colle& the attention of the mind, 
it is peculiarly favourable to the diſcovery of thoſe pro- 
found concluſions which reſult from an accurate examination 


of the leſs obvious relations among our ideas. From the 


ſame principles too, may be traced ſome of the effects which 
ſituation and early education produce on the intellectual cha- 
rater. Among the natives of wild and ſolitary countries we 
may expect to meet with ſublime exertions of poetical ima- 
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gination and of philoſophical reſearch ; while thoſe men whoſe C VII 
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attention has been diſſipated from infancy amidft the buſtle o. 


the world, and whoſe current of thought has been trained to 
yield and accommodate itſelf, every moment, to the rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of trifles, which diverſify faſhionable life, acquire, with- 
out any effort on their part, the intellectual habits which are 


favourable to gaiety, vivacity, and wit. 


Wurm a man, under the habitual influence of a warm ima- 
gination, is obliged to mingle occaſionally in the ſcenes of real 
buſineſs, he is perpetually in danger of being miſled by his own 
enthuſiaſm. What we call good ſenſe in the conduct of life, 
conſiſts chiefly in that temper of mind which enables its poſ- 
ſeſſor to view, at all times, with perfect coolneſs and accuracy, 
all the various circumſtances of his ſituation; ſo that each of 
them may produce its due impreſſion on him, without any ex- 
aggeration ariſing from his own peculiar habits. But to a man 
of an ill - regulated imagination, external circumſtances only 
ſerve as hints to excite his own thoughts, and the conduct he 
purſues has, in general, far leſs reference to his real ſituation, 


than to ſome imaginary one, in which he conceives himſelf to 


be placed: in conſequence of which, while he appears to him- 
ſelf to be acting with the moſt perfect wiſdom and conſiſtency, 
he may frequently exhibit to others all the appearances of folly. 
Such, pretty nearly, ſeems to be the idea which the Author * of 
the © Reflexions on the Character and Writings of Rouſſeau, 


— 


* Madame de STAEL. 


has 
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C H A P. has formed of that extraordinary man. His faculties,” we 


VII. 


« were ſlow in their operation, but his heart was 


« ardent: it was in conſequence of his own meditations that 


cc 


cc 


te he became impaſſioned: he diſcovered no ſudden emotions, 


but all his feelings grew upon reflexion. It has, perhaps, 


« happened to him to fall in love gradually with a woman, 


by dwelling on the idea of her during her abſence. Some- 


times he would part with you with all his former affection; 


but if an expreſſion had eſcaped you, which might bear an 


- unfavourable conſtruction, he would recollect it, examine it, 


exaggerate: it, perhaps dwell upon it for a month, and con- 
clude by a total breach with you. Hence it was, that there was 
ſcarce a poſſibility of undeceiving him; for the light which broke 
in upon him at once was not ſufficient to efface the wrong 
impreſſions which had taken place ſo gradually in his mind. 
It was extremely difficult, too, to continue long on an inti- 
mate footing with him. A word, a geſture, furniſhed him 
with matter of profound meditation: he connected the moſt 
trifling circumſtances like ſo many mathematical propoſitions, 
and conceived his concluſions to be ſupported by the evidence 
of demonſtration. I believe,” continues this ingenious writer, 
that imagination was the ſtrongeſt of his faculties, and that 
it had almoſt abſorbed all the reſt. He dreamed rather than 
exiſted, and the events of his life might be ſaid, more pro- 
perly, to have paſled in his mind, than without him : a mode 
of being, one ſhould have thought, that ought to have ſe- 
cured him from diſtruſt, as it prevented him from obſerva- 


tion ; but the truth was, it did not hinder him from attempt- 
8 ing 
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« ing to obſerve; it only rendered his obſervations erroneous, C HA P, 
That his ſoul was tender, no one can doubt, after having — 
read his works; but his imagination ſometimes interpoſed 
55 « between his reaſon and his affections, and deſtroyed their 
“influence: he appeared ſometimes void of ſenſibility ; but 
it was becauſe he did not perceive objects ſuch as they 
% were. Had he ſeen them with our eyes, his heart would 
have been more affected than ours,” 


In this very ſtriking deſcription we ſee the melancholy picture 
of ſenſibility and genius approaching. to inſanity. It is a caſe, 
probably, that but rarely occurs, in the extent here deſcribed : 
but, I believe, there is no man who has lived much in the world, 
who will not trace many reſembling features to it, in the circle 
of his own acquaintances: perhaps there are few, who have 
not been occaſionally conſcious of ſome reſemblance to it in 
themſelves. | 


To theſe obſervations we may add, that by an exceſſive in- 
dulgence in the pleaſures of imagination, the taſte may ac- 
quire a faſtidious refinement unſuitable to the preſent ſituation 
of human nature; and thoſe intellectual and moral habits, which 
ought to be formed by actual experience of the world, may be 
gradually ſo accommodated to the dreams of poetry and ro- 
mance, as to diſqualify us for the ſcene in which we are deſtined 
to act. Such a diſtempered ſtate of the mind is an endleſs 
ſource of er or; more particularly when we are placed in thoſe 
critical ſituations, in which our conduct determines our future 

41: happineſs * 
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happineſs or miſery ; and which, on account of this extenſive 
influence on human life, form the principal ground-work of 
fictitious compoſition. The effect of novels; in miſteading the 
paſſions of youth, with reſpeC to the moſt intereſting and im- 
portant of all relations, is one of the many inſtances of the in- 
conveniences reſulting from an ill- regulated Imagination. 


THz paſlion of love has been, in every age, the favourite 
ſubject of the poets, and has given birth to the fineſt produc- 
tions of human genius. Theſe are the natural delight of the 
young and ſuſceptible, long before the influence of the paſſions 
is felt; and from theſe a romantic mind forms to- itfelf an ideal 
model of beauty and perfection, and becomes enamoured with 
its own creation. On a heart which has been long accuſtomed to 
be thus warmed by the imagination, the excellencies of real 
characters make but a flight impreſſion: and, accordingly, 
it will be found, that men of a romantic turn, unleſs when 
under the influence of violent paſſions, are ſeldom attached to 
a particular object. Where, indeed, ſuch a turn is united with 
a warmth of temperament, the effects are different; but they 
are equally fatal to happineſs. As the diſtinctions which exiſt 
among real characters are confounded by falſe and exag- 
gerated conceptions of ideal perfection, the choice is directed 
to ſome object by caprice and accident; a flight reſem- 
blance is miſtaken for an exact coincidence ; and the deſerip- 
tions of the poet and novellift are applied literally to an indi- 


vidual, who perhaps falls ſhort of the common ftandard of 
W Jam certain,” fays the Auchor laſt quoted, in her 


account 
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account of the character of Rouſſeau, that he never formed an C 
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** attachment which was not founded on caprice; It was illu!ñ57347%0C 


&« ſions alone that could captivate his paſſions ; and it was ne- 
* ceſlary for him always to accompliſh his miſtreſs from his 
„ own fancy. I am certain alſo,” ſhe adds, that the woman 
“ whom he loved the moſt, and perhaps the only woman 
* whom he loved conſtantly, was his own Julie. 


In the caſe of this particular paſſion, the effects of a romantic 


imagination are obvious to the moſt careleſs obſerver ; and they 


have often led moraliſts to regret, that a temper of mind fo 
dangerous to happineſs ſhould have received ſo much encourage- 
ment from ſome writers of our own age, who might have em- 
ployed their genius to better purpoſes. Theſe, however, are 
not the, only effects which ſuch habits of ſtudy have on the 
character. Some others, which are not ſo apparent at firſt view, 
Have a tendency, not only to miſlead us where our own 
happineſs is at ſtake, but to defeat the operation of thoſe active 
principles, which were intended to unite us to ſociety. The 
manner in which imagination influences the mind, in the in- 
ſtances which I allude to at preſent, is curious, and delerves a 
more particular explanation. 


I SHALL have occaſion afterwards to ſhew *, in treating of 
our moral powers, that experience diminiſhes the influence 
of paſſive impreſſions on the mind, but ſtrengthens our aQive 


* The following reaſoning was ſuggeſted to me by a paſſage in Butler's 
Analogy, which the reader will find in note [ U ] at the-end of the volume. - ; 
3U 2 Principles. 
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principles. A courſe of debauchery deadens the ſenſe of plea- 


w——  fure, but increaſes the deſire of gratification. - An inimoderate- 


uſe of ſtrong liquors deſtroys the ſenſibility of the palate, but 
ſtrengthens the habit of intemperance. The enjoyments we 
derive from any favourite purſuit gradually decay as we advance- 
in years: and yet we continue to profecute our favourite pur-- 
ſuits with increaſing fteadinefs and vigour. 


ON theſe two laws of our nature is founded our capacity of 
moral improvement. In proportion as we are accuſtomed to 
obey our ſenſe of duty, the influence of the temptations to vice is 
diminiſhed; while, at the ſame time, our habit of virtuous con- 
duct is confirmed. How many paſſive impreſſions, for inſtance, , 
muſt be overcome, before the virtue of beneficence can exert 
itſelf uniformly and habitually! How many circumſtances are- 
there in the diſtreſſes of others, which have a tendency to 
alienate our hearts from them, and which prompt us to with- 
draw from the ſight of the miſerable! The impreſſions we 
receive from theſe, are unfavourable to virtue: their force, 
however, every day diminiſhes, and it may perhaps, by per- 
ſeverance, be wholly deſtroyed. It is thus that the character of 
the beneficent man is formed. The paſſive impreſſions which 
he felt originally, and which counteracted his ſenſe of duty, 
have loſt their influence, and a habit of beneficence is become 


part of his nature. 


IT muſt be owned, that this reaſoning may, in part, be re- 
torted ; for among thoſe paſſive impreſſions, which are weakened 
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By repetition, there are ſome which have a beneficial tendency. © =. 
The uneaſineſs, in particular, which the fight of diſtreſs occa Looms: 

fions, is a ſtrong incentive to acts of humanity ; and it cannot 

be denied that it is leſſened by experience. This might naturally 

lead us to expect, that the young and unpractiſed would be more 

diſpoſed to perform beneficent actions, than thoſe: who are ad- 

vanced in life, and who have been familiar with ſcenes of miſery, 

And, in truth, the fact would be ſo, were it not that the effect of 

euſtom on this paſſive impreſſion is counteracted by its effect 

on others; and, above all, by its influence in ſtrengthening the 

active habit of beneficence. An old and experienced phyſician 

is leſs affected by the ſight of bodily pain, than a younger prac- 

titioner; but he has acquired a more confirmed habit of aſſiſt- 

ing the ſick and helpleſs, and would offer greater violence to his 

nature, if he ſhould with-hold from them any relief that he has 

in his power to beſtow. In this caſe, we ſee a beautiful provi- 

ſion made for our moral improvement, as the effects of expe- 

rience on one part of our conſtitution, are made to counteract 


its effects on another. 


Ir the foregoing obſervations be well founded, it will follow, 
that habits of virtue are not to be formed in retirement, but by 
mingling in the ſcenes of active life, and that an habitual atten- 
tion to exhibitions of ſictitious diſtreſs, is not merely uſeleſs to 
the character, but poſitively hurtful. 


Ir will not, I think, be diſputed, tliat the frequent peruſal 
of pathetic compoſitions diminiſhes the uneaſineſs which they 
5 | are- 
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are-naturally fitted to excite. A perſon who indulges habituatly 


I : 0 
in ſuch ſtudies, may feel a growing deſire of his uſual gratifica- 


tion, but he is every day leſs and leſs affected by the ſcenes which 
are preſented to him. I believe it would be difficult to find an 
actor long hackneyed on the ſtage, who is capable of being com- 
pletely intereſted by the diſtreſſes of a tragedy. The effect of ſuch 
compoſitions and repreſentations, in rendering the mind callous to 
actual diſtreſs, is ſtill greater; for as the imagination of the Poet 
.almoſt always carries him beyond truth and nature, a famili- 
arity with the tragic ſcenes which he exhibits, can hardly fail to 
deaden the impreſſion produced by the comparatively trifling 
ſufferings which the ordinary courſe of human affairs preſents 
to us. In real life, a proviſion is made for this gradual decay 
.of ſenſibility, by the proportional decay of other paſſive im- 
preſſions, which have an oppoſite tendency, and by the additional 
force which our active habits are daily acquiring. Exhibitions 
of fictitious diſtreſs, while they produce the former change on 
the character, have no influence in producing the latter: on the 
contrary, they tend to ſtrengthen thoſe paſſive impreſſions 
which counteract beneficence. The ſcenes into which the 
Novelliſt introduces us are, in general, perfectly unlike thoſe 
which occur in the world. As his object is to pleaſe, he re- 
moves from his deſcriptions every circumſtance which is diſ- 
guſting, and preſents us with hiſtories of elegant and dignified 
diſtreſs. It is not ſuch ſcenes that human life exhibits We 
have to act, not with refined and elevated characters, but with 
the mean, the illiterate, the vulgar, and the profligate. The 
peruſal of fictitious hiſtory has a tendency to increaſe that diſ- 
| I guſt 
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guſt which we naturally feel at the concomitants of diſtreſs, and C H A P. 


VII. 


to cultivate a falſe refinement of taſte, inconſiſtent with ou! 


condition as members of ſociety. Nay, it is poſſible for this 


refinement to be carried ſo far, as to withdraw a man from the 
duties of life, and even from the ſight of thoſe diſtreſſes which 
he might alleviate. And, accordingly, many are to be found, 


who, if the ſituations of romance were realiſed, would not fail 


to diſplay the virtues of their favourite characters, whoſe ſenſe 
of duty is not ſufficiently ſtrong to engage them in the humble 


and private ſcenes of human miſery. 


To theſe effects of ſictitious hiſtory we may add, that it gives 


no exerciſe to our active habits. In real life, we proceed from 
the paſſive impreſſion to thoſe exertions which it was intended 
to produce. In the contemplation of imaginary ſufferings, we 


ſtop ſhort at the impreſſion, and whatever benevolent diſpo- 


ſitions we may feel, we have no opportunity of carrying them 


into action. 


FRoM theſe reaſonings it appears, that an habitual atten- 


tion to exhibitions of fictitious diſtreſs, is in every view cal- 


culated to check our moral improvement. It diminiſhes that 
uneaſineſs which we feel at the fight of diſtreſs, and which 
prompts us to relieve it. It ſtrengthens that diſguſt which the 
loathſome concomitants of diſtreſs excite in the mind, and which 


prompts us to avoid the ſight of miſery; while, at the ſame 


time, it has no tendency to confirm thoſe habits of active bene- 
ficence, without which, the beſt diſpoſitions are uſeleſs. I-would 
not, however, be underſtood to diſapprove entirely of fictitious | 

| narratives, 
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narratives, or of pathetic compoſitions. On the contrary, I 


dias that the peruſal of them may be attended with advantage, : 


when the effects which I have mentioned are corrected by habits 
of real buſineſs. They ſoothe the mind when ruffled by the 
rude intercourſe of ſociety, and ſtealing the attention inſenfibly 
from our-own-cares, ſubſtitute, inſtead of diſcontent and diſtreſs, 
a tender and pleaſing melancholy. By exhibitions of characters 
a little elevated above the common ſtandard, they have a 

tendency to cultivate the taſte in life; to quicken our diſguſt 
at what is mean or offenſive, and to form the mind inſenſibly 


to elegance and dignity. Their tendency to cultivate the 


powers of moral perception has never been diſputed; and 
when the influence of ſuch perceptions is powerfully felt, 
and is united with an active and manly temper, they render 
the character not only more amiable, but more happy in itſelf, 
and more uſeful to others; for although a rectitude of judg- 
ment with reſpect to conduct, and ſtrong moral feelings, do, 
by no means, alone conſtitute virtue; yet they are frequently 
neceſſary to direct our behaviour in the more critical ſituations 
of life; and they increaſe the intereſt we take in the general 
proſperity of virtue in the world. I believe, likewiſe, that, by 
means of fictitious hiſtory, diſplays of character may be moſt 
ſucceſsfully given, and the various weakneſſes of the heart ex- 
poſed. I only meant to inſinuate, that a taſte for them may 
be carried too far; that the ſenſibility which terminates in ima- 
gination, is but a refined and ſelfiſh luxury; and that nothing 


can effeQtually advance our moral improvement, but an atten- 


tion to the active duties which belong to our ſtations, 
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Continuation of the ſame Subject. Important Uſes to which 
the Power of Imagination is ſubſervient. 


TT HE faculty of Imagination is the great ſpring of human 
| activity, and the principal ſource of human improve- 
ment. As it delights in preſenting to the mind ſcenes and 
characters more perfect than thoſe which we are acquainted 
with, it prevents us from ever being completely ſatisfied with 
our preſent condition, or with our paſt attainments, and en- 
gages us continually in the purſuit of ſome untried enjoyment, 
or of ſome ideal excellence. Hence the ardour of the ſelfiſh 
to better their fortunes, and to add to their perſonal accompliſh- 


ments; and hence the zeal of the Patriot and the Philoſopher - 


to advance the virtue and the happineſs of the human race. 
Deſtroy-this faculty, and the condition of man will become as 


ſtationary as that of the brutes. 


WHEN the notions of enjoyment or of excellence which 


imagination has formed, are greatly raiſed above the ordi- 
| 3X | nary 
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© WA P. nary ſtandard, they intereſt the paſſions too deeply to . 
3 us at all times the cool exerciſe of reaſon, and produce that 


ſtate of the mind which is commonly known by the name 
of Enthuſiaſm; a temper which is one of the moſt fruitful 
ſources of error and diſappointment ; but which is a ſource, | 
at the ſame time, of heroic actions and of exalted characters. 
To the exaggerated conceptions of eloquence which perpetually 
revolved in the mind of Cicero; to that idea which haunted 
his thoughts of aliguid immenſum infinitumque; we are indebted 
for ſome of the moſt ſplendid diſplays of human genius: 
and it is probable that ſomething of the ſame kind has been 
felt by every man who has riſen much above the level of 
humanity, either in ſpeculation or in action. It is happy for 
the individual, when theſe enthuſiaſtic deſires are directed to 


events which do not depend on the caprice of fortune. 


Tu pleaſure we receive from the higher kinds of poetry 


takes riſe, in part, from that diſſatisfaction which the objects 


of imagination inſpire us with, for the ſcenes, the events, and the 
characters, with which our ſenſes are converſant. Tired and 
diſguſted with this world of imperfection, we delight to eſcape 


to another of the poet's creation, where the charms of nature 


wear an eternal bloom, and where ſources of enjoyment are 
opened to us, ſuited to the vaſt capacities of the human mind. 
On this natural love of poetical fiction, lord Bacon has founded 
a very ingentous argument for the ſoul's immortality; and, in- 
deed, one of the moſt important purpoſes to which it is ſub- 

=. ſervient, 
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ſervient, is to elevate the mind So the purſuits of our pre- C 77 * F. 


fent condition, and to direct the views to higher objects. In — fe 


the mean time, it is rendered ſubſervient alſo, in an eminent 
degree, to the improvement and happineſs of mankind, by the 
tendency which it has to accelerate the progreſs of ſociety. 


As the pictures which the poet preſents to us are never (even 
in works of pure deſcription) faithful copies from nature, but are 
always meant to be improvements on the original ſhe affords, it 
cannot be doubted that they muſt have ſome effect in refining and 
exalting our taſte, both with reſpect to material beauty, and to the 

objects of our purſuit in life. It has been alledged, that the works 
of our deſcriptive poets have contributed to diffuſe that taſte for 
pictureſque beauty, which is ſo prevalent in England, and to 
recal the public admiration from the fantaſtic decorations of art, 


to the more powerful and permanent charms of cultivated na- 


ture ; and it is certain, that the firſt ardours of many an illuſtri- 
ous character have been kindled by the compoſitions of Homer 
and Virgil. It is difficult to ſay, to what a degree, in the earlier 
periods of ſociety, the rude compoſitions of the bard and the 
minſtrel may have been inſtrumental in humanizing the minds 


of ſavage warriors, and in accelerating the growth of cultivated | 


manners. Among the Scandinavians and the Celtz we know 
that this order of men was held in very peculiar veneration; 
and, accordingly, it would appear, from the monuments which 
remain of theſe nations, that they were diſtinguiſhed by a deli- 
cacy in the paſſion of love, and by a humanity and generoſity 
to the vanquiſhed in war, which ſeldom appear among bar- 
barous tribes ; and with which it is hardly poſſible to conceive 

44% 3 how 
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how men in ſuch a ſtate of ſociety could have been inſpired, 
but by a ſeparate claſs of individuals in the community, who 
devoted themſelves to the pacific profeſſion of poetry, and to 
the cultivation of that creative power of the mind, which anti- 
cipates the courſe of human affairs; and preſents, in prophetic 
viſion, to the poet and the philoſopher, the bleſſings which ac- 
company the progreſs of reaſon and refinement. 


Nor muſt we omit to mention the important effects of Ima- 
gination in multiplying the ſources of innocent enjoyment, be- 


yond what this limited ſcene affords. Not to inſiſt on the nobler 


efforts of genius, which have rendered this part of our conſti- 
tution ſubſervient to moral improvement ; how much has the 
ſphere of our happineſs been extended by thoſe agreeable fictions 
which introduce us to new worlds, and make us acquainted with 
new orders of being! What a fund of amuſement, through life, 
is prepared for one who reads, in his childhood, the fables of an- 
cient Greece! They dwell habitually on the memory, and are 
ready, at all times, to fill up the intervals of buſineſs, or of 
ſerious reflexion; and in his hours of rural retirement and 
leiſure, they warm his mind with the fire of antient genius, 
and animate every ſcene he enters, with the offspring of claſ- 


ſical fancy. 


IT is, however, chiefly in painting future fcenes that Ima- 
gination loves to indulge herſelf, and her prophetic dreams are 
almoſt always favourable to happineſs. By an erroneous edu- 
cation, indeed, it is poſſible to render this faculty an inſtrument 


of 
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of conſtant and of exquiſite diſtreſs; but in ſuch cafes. (abſtract- 
ing from the influence of a conſtitutional melancholy) the 
diſtreſſes of a gloomy imagination are to be aſcribed not to na- 
ture, but to the force of early impreſſions. | | 


Tax common * of the mind eadoubjedly is, (ſuch is the 
benevolent appointment of Providence,) to think favourably of 
the future; to overvalue the chances of poſſible good, and to 
under-rate the riſks of poſlible. evil; and in the caſe of ſome 
fortunate individuals, this diſpoſition remains. after a thou- 
ſand diſappointments. To what this bias of our nature is. 
owing, it is not material for us to inquire: the fact is certain, 


and it is an important one to our happineſs. It ſupports us 


under the real diſtreſſes of life, and cheers and animates all 
our labours: and although it is ſometimes apt to produce, in 


a weak and indolent mind, thoſe deceitful ſuggeſtions of 


ambition and vanity, which lead us to ſacrifice the duties. 
and the comforts of the preſent moment, to romantic hopes 
and expectations; yet it muſt be acknowledged, when con- 
nected with habits of activity, and regulated by a ſolid judg- 
ment, to have a favourable effect on the character, by in- 
ſpiring that ardour and enthuſiaſm which both prompt to 
great enterpriſes, and are neceſſary to enſure their ſucceſs. 
When ſuch a temper is united (as it commonly is) with 
pleaſing notions, concerning the order of the univerſe, and in 
particular concerning the condition and the proſpects of man, 


it places our happineſs, in a great meaſure, beyond the power 


of fortune. While it adds a double reliſh to every enjoyment, 


it blunts the edge of all our ſufferings; and even when human 
life 
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* a r. life preſents to us no object on which our hopes can reſt, it in- 

— vites the imagination beyond the dark and troubled horizon 
which terminates all our earthly proſpects, to wander uncon- 
fined in the regions of futurity. A man of benevolence, 
whoſe mind is enlarged by philoſophy, will indulge the ſame 
agreeable anticipations with reſpect to ſociety; will view all the 
different improvements in arts, in commerce, and in the ſciences, 
as co-operating to promote the union, the happineſs, and the 
virtue of mankind; and, amidſt the political diſorders reſulting 
from the prejudices and follies of his own times, will look for- 
ward with tranſport, to the bleſſings which are reſerved for po- 
ſterity in a more enlightened age. 9 


* 
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NOTE [A], page 4. 


AM happy in being able to confirm this doctrine by the authority 
of Mr. Turgot and of Mr. Condorcet. 

ce Puiſque l' exiſtence des corps n'eſt pour nous que la permanence 

« Fetres dont les propriẽtẽs rẽpondent à un certain ordre de nos ſenſa- 
ce tions, il en rẽſulte qu'elle n'a rien de plus certain que celle d' autres 
« etres qui ſe manifeſtent ẽgalement par leurs effets ſur nous; & puiſ- 
« que nos obſervations ſur nos propres facultẽs, confirmees par celles 
« que nous faiſons ſur les etres penſants qui animent auſſi des corps, 
ce ne nous montrent aucune analogie entre Vetre qui ſent ou qui penſe 
« & Vetre qui nous offre le phẽnomene de Vetendue ou de Fimpene- 
« trabilite, il n'y a aucune raiſon de croire ces etres de la meme nature. 
« Ainſi la ſpiritualite de Vame n'eſt pas une opinion qui ait beſoin de 
cc preuves, mais le reſultat ſimple & natural d'une analyſe exacte de 
« nos idées, & de nos facultes.” 
Vie de M. Turxcor, par M. Conporcer. 

Des Cartes was the firſt philoſopher who ſtated, in a clear and ſatiſ- 
factory manner, the diſtinction between mind and matter, and who 
pointed out the proper plan for ſtudying the intellectual phenomena. 
It is chiefly in conſequence of his preciſe ideas with reſpect to this 
diſtinction, that we may remark, in all his metaphyſical wricings, a 
perſpicuity which 1s not obſervable in thoſe of any of his predeceſſors. 


-4F Dr. 
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Dr. Reid has remarked, that Although Des Cartes infers the exiſtence 
of mind, from the operations of which we are conſcious, yet he could 
not reconcile himſelf to the notion of an unknown ſubſtance, or ſub- 
ſtratum, to which theſe operations belonged. And it was on this ac- 
count, he conjectures, that he made the eſſence of the ſoul to conſiſt 
in thought; as, for a ſimilar reaſon, he had made the eſſence of matter 
to conſiſt in extenſion. But I am afraid, that this ſuppoſition is not 
perfectly reconcileable with Des Cartes“ writings; for he repeatedly 
ſpeaks with the utmoſt confidence of the exiſtence of ſubſtances of 
which we have only a relative idea; and, even in attempting to ſhew 
that thought is the eſſential attribute of mind, and extenſion of matter, 
he conſiders them as nothing more than attributes or qualities belong- 
ing to theſe ſubſtances. 

e Per ſubſtantiam nihil aliud intelligere poſſumus, quam rem | quæ | 
« jta exiſtit, ut nulla alia re indigeat ad exiſtendum. Et quidem ſub, 
« ſtantia quæ nulla plane re indigeat, unica tantum poteſt intelligi, 
« nempe Deus. Alias vero omnes, non niſi ope concurſus Dei exiſtere 
« poſſe percipimus. Atque ideo nomen ſubſtantiæ non convenit Deo 
ce et illis uni voce ut dici ſolet in ſcholis; hoc eſt, nulla ejus nominis 
06 ſignificatio, poteſt diſtincte * quæ Deo, et creaturis ſit com- 


ec munis. 


« Poſſunt autem ſubſtantia corporea, et mens, ſive ſubſtantia cogi- 
ce ans, creata, ſub hoc communi conceptu intelligi ; quod fint res, 
te quæ ſolo Dei concurſu agent ad exiſtendum. Verumtamen non poteſt 
« ſubſtantia primum animadverti ex hoc ſolo, quod fit res exiſtens, 
te quia hoc ſolum per ſe nos non afficit : ſed facile ipſam agnoſcimus ex 
« quolibet ejus attributo, per communem illam notionem, quod nihili 
ce nulla ſunt attributa, nullævæ proprietates aut qualitates. Ex hoc 
« enim, quod aliquod attributum adeſſe percipiamus, concludimus 
cc aliquam rem exiſtentem, five ſubſtantiam cui ud tribui poſſit, ne- 
cc ceſſario etiam adeſſe. 


e Et 
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te Et quidem ex quolibet attributo ſubſtantia cognoſcicur : ſed una 
| e tamen eſt cujuſque ſubſtantiæ præcipua proprietas, que ipſius na- 
ce turam eſſentiamque conſtituit, et ad quam aliæ omnes referuntur. 
 « Nempe extenſio in longum, latum et profundum ſubſtantiæ corpo- 
« rex naturam conſtituit; et cogitatio conſtituit naturam ſubſtantiæ 
ce cogitantis,” - Princip. Philoſoph. pars 1. cap. 51, 52, 53. 
In ſtating the relative notions which we have of mind and of body, I 
have avoided the-uſe of the word ſubſtance, as I am unwilling to furniſh 
the ſlighteſt occaſion for controverſy ; and have contented myſelf with 
defining mind to be that which feels, thinks, wills, hopes, fears, de- 
fires, Kc. That my conſciouſneſs of theſe and other operations is 
neceſſarily accompanied with a conviction of my own exiſtence, and 
with a conviction that all of them belong to one and the ſame being, 
is not an hypotheſis, but a fact; of which it is no more poſſible for 
me to doubt, than of the reality of my own ſenſations or volitions. 


NOTE LB]. page 68. 


ocToR REID remarks, that Des Cartes rejected a part only of 
the antient theory of perception, and adopted the other part. 
« That theory,” ſays he, „may be divided into two parts: the firſt, 
ce that images, ſpecies, or forms of external objects, come from the 
ce object, and enter by the avenues of the ſenſes to the mind: the ſe- 
e cond part is, that the external object itſelf is not perceived, but 
« only the ſpecies or image of it in the mind. The firſt part, Des 
« Cartes and his followers rejected and refuted by ſolid arguments; 
cc but the ſecond part, neither he nor his followers have thought of 
ce calling in queſtion; being perſuaded that it is only a repreſentative 
cc image in the mind of the external object that we perceive, and not 
ce the object itſelf, And this image, which the peripatetics called a 
3Y 2 te ſpecies, 
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e ſpecies, he calls an idea, changing t the name 5 while he alen 
« the thing.” x = 

The account which this paſſage contains of Des Cartes' 4ofrine 
concerning perception, is, I believe, agreeable to his prevailing opinion, 
as it may be collected from the general tenor of his writings; and the 
obſervation with which it concludes is undoubtedly true, that neither 
he nor any of his followers ever called in queſtion the exiſtence of ideas, 
as the immediate objects of our perception. With reſpect, however, 
to the firſt part of the antient theory, as here ſtated, it may be proper 
to remark, that Des Cartes, although evidently by no means ſatisfied 
with it, ſometimes expreſſes himſelf as if he rather doubted of it, than 
expreſsly denied it; and at other times, when preſſed with objections 
to his own particular ſyſtem, he admits, at leaſt in part, the truth of 
it, The following paſſage is one of the moſt explicit I recollect, in 
oppoſition to the antient doctrine. 

« Obſervandum præterea, animam, nullis imaginibus ab objectis ad 


_« cerebrum miſſis egere ut ſentiat, (contra quam communiter philo- 


te ſophi noſtri ſtatuunt,) aut ad minimum, longe aliter illarum ima- 
e ginum naturam concipiendam eſſe quam vulgo fit. Quum enim 


circa eas nil conſiderent, præter ſimilitudinem earum cum objectis 


« quz repræſentant, non poſſunt explicare, qua ratione ab objectis 
tc formari queant, et recipi ab organis ſenſuum exteriorum, et demum 
« nervis ad cerebrum tranſvehi. Nec alia cauſa imagines iſtas fingere 


« eos impulit, niſi quod viderent mentem noſtram efficaciter pictura 


t excitari ad apprehendendum objectum illud, quod exhibet: ex hoc 
« enim judicarunt, illam eodem modo excitandam, ad apprehendenda 
« ea quæ ſenſus movent, per exiguas quaſdam imagines, in capite 
r noſtro delineatas. Sed nobis contra eſt advertendum, multa præter 
* imagines eſſe, quæ cogitationes excitant, ut exempli gratia, verba 


99 K _ nullo modo ſimilia iis quæ ſignificant. ; 5 
Dioptric. cap. 4. F 6. 


In 
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In his third meditation (which contains his celebrated argument for 
the exiſtence of'a Deity) the following paſſage occurs. 
| « Sed hic præcipue de iis eſt quærendum quas tanquam a rebus 
8 « extra me exiſtentibus deſumptas confidero, quznam me moveat 
ratio ut illas iſtis rebus ſimiles eſſe exiſtimem ; nempe ita videor | | 
e doctus a natura, et prætera experior illas non a mea voluntate 
* nec proinde a me ipſo pendere, ſæpe enim vel invito obſervantur, 
cc ut jam, ſive velim five nolim, ſentio calorem, et ideo puto ſen- 
ce ſum illum, five ideam coloris a re a me diverſa, nempe ab ignis, 
ec cui aſſideo, calore mihi advenire, nihilque magis obvium eſt, quam 
cc ut judicem iſtam rem ſuam ſimilitudinem potius, quam aliud quid 
« in me immittere; que rationes an ſatis firme ſint, jam videbo. . 
& Cum hic dico me ita doctum eſſe a natura, intelligo tantum 
cc ſpontaneo quodam impetu me ferri ad hoc credendum, non lu- 
cc mine aliquo naturali mihi oftendi eſſe verum, quæ duo multum | 
ec diſcrepant, nam quæcumque lumine naturali mihi oſtenduntur, 1 
ce (ut quod ex eo quod dubitem ſequatur me eſſe, et ſimilia,) 
ce nullo modo dubia eſſe poſſunt, quia nulla alia facultas eſſe poteſt, il 
e cui æque fidam ac lumini iſti, quæque illa non vera poſſit do- 
cc cere; ſed quantum ad impetus naturales, jam ſæpe olim judicavi 
« me ab illis in deteriorem partem fuiſſe impulſum cum de bono 
« eligendo ageretur, nec video cur iiſdem in ulla alia re magis fidam. 
te Deinde quamvis ideæ illz a voluntate mea non pendeant, non ideo 
ce conſtat ipſas a rebus extra me poſitis neceſſario procedere ; ut enim 
cc impetus illi, de quibus mox loquebar, quamvis in me ſint, a 
ce yoluntate tamen mea diverſi eſſe videntur, ita forte etiam aliqua 
ec alia eſt in me facultas nondum mihi ſatis cognita iſtarum idearum 
tc effectrix, ut hactenus ſemper viſum eſt illas, dum ſomnio, abſque : 
cc ulla rerum externarum ope in me formari; ac denique quamvis 
« a rebus a me diverſis procederent, non inde ſequitur illas rebus 
ce iſtis ſimiles eſſe debere; quinimo in multis ſæpe magnum diſcrimen 
« yideor deprehendiſſe; fic, exempli cauſa, duas diverſas ſolis ideas 
h « apud 
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te apud me invenio, unam tanquam a ſenſibus hauſtam, et quæ 
ee maxime inter illas quas adventitias exiſtimo eſt recenſenda, per 


ee quam mihi valde parvus apparet ; aliam vero ex rationibus aſtrono- 


« miæ deſumptam, hoc eſt ex notionibus quibuſdam mihi innatis 
ce elicitam vel quocumque alio modo a me factam, per quam ali- 
cc quoties major quam terra exhibetur; utraque profecto ſimilis eidem 
ce ſoli extra me exiſtenti eſſe non poteſt, et ratio perſuadet illam ei 
ce maxime eſſe diflimilem, quæ quam proxime ab ipſo videtur 
« emanaſſe, Que omnia ſatis demonſtrant me non hactenus ex 
ce certo judicio, ſed tantum ex cæco aliquo impulſu credidiſſe res 
« quaſdam a me diverſas exiſtere, quz ideas five imagines ſuas per 
«© organa ſenſuum, vel quolibet alio pacto mihi immittant.“ 

Among other animadverſions upon this meditation ſent to Des 
Cartes by one of his correſpondents, it is objefted ;—* Videris vertere 
© in dubium non tantum utrum idez aliquz procedant ex rebus ex- 
ce ternis, ſed etiam utrum omnino ſint externæ res aliquæ. To 


which Des Cartes anſwers: © Notandum eſt, me non affirmäſſe 


« ideas rerum materialium ex mente deduci, ut non ſatis bona fide 
« hic fingis; expreſſe enim poſtea oſtendi ipſas a corporibus ſæpe 
<« advenire, ac per hoc corporum exiſtentiam probari.” 

Vide Objectiones in Meditationes Renati Des Cartes, cum ejuſ- 


dem ad illas Reſponſionibus. 


NOTE [C], page 71. 


N conſequence of the inferences which Mr. Hume has deduced 
from this doctrine concerning cauſe and effect, ſome later authors 


have been led to diſpute its truth; not perceiving that the fallacy 


of this part of Mr. Hume's ſyſtem does not conſiſt in his premiſes, bur 
in the concluſion which he draws from them. | 

That the obje& of the phyſical Inquirer is not to trace neceſſary 
connexions, or to aſcertain the efficient cauſes of phenomena, is a 


principle which has been frequently aſcribed to Mr. Hume as its author, 
both 
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both by his followers and by his opponents; but it is, in fact, of a 
much earlier date, and has been maintained by many of the moſt 
enlightened, and the leaſt ſceptical of our modern philoſophers : nor 
do I know that.it was ever ſuſpected to have a dangerous aner, 
till the publication of Mr. Hume's writings. If we except” (ſays 
Dr. Barrow) “the mutual cauſality and dependence of the terms of 
« a mathematical demonſtration, I do not think that there is any other 
© cauſality in the nature of things, wherein a neceſſary conſequence 
© can be founded. Logicians do indeed boaſt of I do not know 
cc what kind of demonſtrations from external cauſes either efficient or 
te final, but without being able to ſhew one genuine example of any 
« ſuch ; nay, 1 imagine it is impoſſible for them ſo to do. For 
c there. can be no ſuch connexion of an external efficient cauſe with 
ce its effect, (at leaſt none ſuch can be underſtood by us,) «© through 
« which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the effect is neceſſarily ſuppoſed by the ſup- 
e poſition of the efficient cauſe, or any determinate cauſe by the ſup- 
ct poſition of the effect.“ He adds afterwards, . Therefore there 
ce can be no argumentation from an efficient cauſe to the effect, or 
cc from an effect to the cauſe which is lawfully neceſſary.” 

| Mathematical Lectures read at Cambridge. 


A 


Dr. Butler too, in his diſcourſe on the ignorance of man, has re- 
marked, that © it is in general no more than effects that the moſt 
* knowing are acquainted with; for as to cauſes they are as entirely 
te in the dark as the moſt ignorant.” «© What are the laws,” (he 
continues,) © by which matter acts on matter, but certain effects, 
« which ſome, having obſerved to be frequently repeated, have re- 

« duced to general rules ?” BUTLER's Sermons. 


« The laws of attraction and repulſion” (ſays Dr. Berkeley) are to 

« be regarded as laws of motion, and theſe only as rules or methods 
te obſerved in the productions of natural effects, the efficient and final 
« cauſes whereof are not of mechanical conſideration. Certainly, if the 
66 explaining a phenomenon be to aſſign its proper efficient and final 
« cauſe, 
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< cauſe, it ſhould ſeem the mechanical - philoſophers never ex- 
ee plained any thing; their province being only to diſcover the laws 
ce of nature; that is, the general rules and methods of motion; and to 
« account for particular phenomena, by reducing them under, or ſnewv- 
« ing their conformity to ſuch general rules.” 3118s: or 
Philoſophical Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar Water, p. 108. 


« The words attraction and repulſion may, in compliance with 
« cuſtom, be uſed where, accurately ſpeaking, motion alone is meant.” 
„ 
« Attraction cannot produce, and in that ſenſe account, for the phe- 
« nomena; being itſelf one of the phenomena produced and to be 
ce accounted for.“ EY Jb. p. 115. 
« There is a certain analogy, conſtancy, and uniformity in the 
| «© phenomena or appearances of nature, which are a foundation for ge- 
cc neral rules: and theſe are a grammar for the underſtanding of na- 
« ture, or that ſeries of effects in the vifible world, whereby we 
< are enabled to foreſee what will come to paſs in the natural 
cc courſe of things. Plotinus obſerves, in his third Ennead, that the 
cc art of preſaging, is in ſome ſort the reading of natural letters de- 
« noting order, and that fo far forth as analogy obtains in the uni- 
ac yerſe, there may be vaticination. And in reality, he that foretells 
cc the motions of the planets, or the effects of medicines, or the 
cc reſult of chemical or mechanical experiments, may be ſaid to do 


ce jt by natural vaticination.“ 1b. p. 120, 121. 
c Inſtruments, occaſions, and ſigns, occur in, or rather make up, 
« the whole viſible courſe of nature.” 1b. p. 123. 


The following very remarkable page from Mr. Locke ſhews 
clearly, that this eminent philoſopher conſidered the connexion be- 
tween impulſe and motion, as a conjunction which we learn from ex- 
perience only, and not as a conſequence deducible from the conſi- 
deration of impulſe, by any reaſoning @ priori. The paſſage is the 

II more 
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more curious, that it is this particular application of Mr. Hume's 
doctrine, that has been generally ſuppoſed to furniſh the ſtrongeſt 
objection againſt it. 


cc 


cc 


Another idea we have of body, is the power of communicating 
motion by impulſe; and of our ſouls, the power of exciting mo- 
tion by thought. Theſe ideas, the one of body, the other of 
our minds, every day's experience clearly furniſhes us with: but if 
here again we inquire how this is done, we are equally in the 
dark. For in the communication of motion by impulſe, wherein 
as much motion is loſt to -one body, as is got to the other, 
which is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no other conception, 
but of the paſſing of motion out of the one into another; 
which I think is as obſcure and inconceivable, as how our minds 
move or ſtop our bodies by thought, which we every moment find 
they do.” | 
« The communication of motion by thought, which we 
aſcribe to ſpirit, is as evident as that of impulſe which we aſcribe 
to body. Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, 
though our narrow underſtandings can comprehend neither.” 

— © To conclude, ſenſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended ſubſtances ; and reflection, that there are thinking 
ones: experience aſſures us of the exiſtence of. ſuch beings; and 


that the one hath a power to move body by impulſe, and the 


other by thought. If we would inquire farther into their na- 


ture, cauſes, and manner, we perceive not the nature of extenſion 
clearer than we do of thinking. If we would explain them any 


farther, one is as eaſy as the other; and there is no more diffi- 
culty to conceive, how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould by thought 
ſet body into motion, than how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould by 


impulſe ſet body into motion.“ 
Lockx, book ii. chap. 23. § 28, 29. 
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It is not indeed very eaſy to reconcile the foregoing obſervations, 
which are, in every reſpect, worthy of the ſagacity of this excellent 
philoſopher, with the paſſage quoted from him in page 81 of this work. 

Some of Mr. Hume's reaſonings concerning the nature of the con- 
nexions among phyſical events, coincide perfectly with thoſe - of 


| Malebranche on the ſame ſubje& ; but they were employed by this 
laſt writer to ſupport a very different concluſion. | 


At a till earlier period, Hobbes exprefſed himſelf with reſpect 
to phyſical connexions, in terms ſo nearly approaching to Mr. Hume's, 
that it is difficult to ſuppoſe that they did not ſuggeſt to him the 
language which he has employed on that ſubject. What we call 
0 experience,” (he remarks,) © is nothing elſe but remembrance of 
« what antecedents have been followed by what conſequents.” — 


« No man,” (he continues,) can have in his mind a conception of the 


« future; for the future is not yet; but of our conceptions of the 
<« paſt we make a future, or rather call paſt, future relatively. Thus 
cc after a man hath been accuſtomed to ſee like antecedents fol- 
e Jowed by like conſequents, whenſoever he ſeeth the like come to 
e paſs to any thing he had ſeen before, he looks there ſhould follow it 
« the ſame that followed then. When a man hath ſo often obſerved 
« like antecedents to be followed by like conſequents, that when- 
« ſoever he ſeeth the antecedent, he looketh again for the con- 
« ſequent, or when he ſeeth the conſequent, maketh account there hath 
« been the like antecedent, then he calleth both the antecedent and the 
© conſequent ſigns of one another.“ Hosses' Tripos. 

I am doubtful whether I ſhould not add to theſe authorities, 
that of Lord Bacon, who, although he has no where formally 
ſtared the doctrine now under conſideration, has plainly taken it for 
granted in all his reaſonings on the method of proſecuting philoſo- 
phical inquiries ; for if we could perceive in any inſtance the manner 
in which a cauſe produces its effect, we ſhould be able to deduce the 


effe& from its cauſe by reaſoning a priori; the impoſſibility of which 
he 
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he every where ſtrongly inculcates. Homo nature miniſter et in- 
© terpres tantum facit et intelligit quantum de nature ordine re vel 
mente obſervaverit; nec amplius ſcit aut poteſt.“ I acknowledge, 
at the ſame time, that, from the general ſcope of lord Bacon's 
writings, as well as from ſome particular expreſſions in them with 
regard to cauſes, I am inclined to believe that his metaphyſical notions 
on the ſubje& were not very accurate, and that he was led to perceive 
the neceſſity of recurring to obſervation and experiment in natural phi- 
loſophy, not from a ſpeculative conſideration of our ignorance con- 


cerning neceſſary connexions, but from a conviction, founded on a re- 


view of the hiſtory of ſcience, of the inſufficiency of thoſe methods 
of inquiry which his predeceſſors had purſued. The notion which the 
ancients had formed of the object of philoſophy, (which they conceived 
to be the inveſtigation of efficient cauſes,) was the principal circum- 
ſtance which miſled them in their reſearches: and the erroneous opinions 
of Des Cartes on the ſame ſubject, fruſtrated all the efforts of his great 
and inventive genius, in the ſtudy of phyſics. © Perſpicuum eſt,“ 
(ſays he, in one paſſage,) © optimam philoſophandi viam nos ſequutu- 
tc ros, {1 ex ipſius Dei cognitione rerum ab eo creatarum cognitionem 
« deducere conemur, ut ita ſcientiam perfectiſſimam quæ eſt effectuum 
ce per cauſas acquiramus “.“ 5 5 

The ſtrong prejudice which has been entertained of late againſt Mr. 
Hume's doctrine concerning the connexion among phyſical events, in 
conſequence of the dangerous concluſions to which it has erroneouſly. 
been ſuppoſed to lead, will, I hope, be a ſufficient apology for multi- 
plying ſo many authorities in ſupport of it. ES 


NOTE [ D], page 74. 


TH I'S language has even been adopted by philoſophers, and by 
_ atheiſts as well as theiſts. The latter have repreſented natural 
events as parts of a great chain, the higheſt link of which is ſupported 


* There is, I believe, reaſon to doubt if Des Cartes had ever read the works of Bacon. 
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by the Deity. The former have pretended, that there is no abſurdity 
in ſuppofing the number of links to be infinite. Mr. Hume had the 
merit of ſhewing clearly to philoſophers, that our common language, 
with reſpe& to cauſe and effect, is merely analogical ; and that if there 
be any links among phyſical events, they muſt for ever remain inviſible 
to us. If this part of his ſyſtem be admitted; and if, at the ſame time, 
we admit the authority of that principle of the mind, which leads 
us to refer every change to an efficient cauſe; Mr. Hume's doctrine 
ſeems to be more favourable to theifm, than even the common notions 
upon this ſubject; as it keeps the Deity always in view, not only as 
the firſt, but as the conſtantly operating efficient cauſe in nature, (either 
immediately, or by means of fome intelligent inſtruments,) and as 
the great connecting principle among all the various phenomena which 
we obſerve. This, accordingly, was the concluſion which Malebranche 
deduced from premiſes very nearly the ſame with Mr. Hume's. 


NOTE [E J, page 119. 


R. Lock, in his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, has taken 
notice of the quickneſs with which the operations of the mind 
are carried on, and has referred to the acquired perceptions of ſight, as 
a proof of it. The ſame Author has been ſtruck with the connexion 
between this claſs of facts and our habitual actions; but he does not 
ſtate the queſtion, whether ſuch actions are voluntary or not. I think 
it probable, from his mode of expreſſion, that his opinton on the 
ſubject was the ſame with mine. The following quotation contains all 
the remarks I recollect in his writings, that have any connexion with 
the doctrines of the preſent chapter: 

« We are farther to conſider, concerning perception, that the ideas 
« we receive by ſenſation are often, in grown people, altered by the 
„ judgment, without our taking notice of it. When we ſet before our 
eyes a round globe, of any uniform colour, e. g. gold, alabaſter, or 
jet, it is certain that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is 
8 : « of 
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of a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed, with ſeveral degrees of light and 
brightneſs coming to our eyes. But we, having by uſe been ac- 
cuſtomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies are 
wont to make in us, and what alterations are made in the reflexions of 


light by the difference of the ſenſible figure of bodies; the judgment 


preſently, by a habitual cuſtom, alters the appearances into their 
cauſes ; ſo that, from that which truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, 
collecting the figure, it makes it paſs for a mark of figure, and 
frames to itſelf the perception of a convex figure, and an uniform 
colour ; when the idea we receive from thence is only a plane vari- 
ouſly coloured; as is evident in painting.” Chap. ix. $8. 
« But this is not, I think, uſually in any of our ideas but thoſe 


received by fight; becauſe ſight, the moit comprehenſive of all our 


ſenſes, conveying to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which 
are peculiar only to that ſenſe, and alſo the far different ideas of ſpace, 
figure, and motion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change the appear- 


ances of its proper object, viz. light and colours, we bring ourſelves. 


by uſe to judge of the one by the other. This, in many caſes, by 
a ſettled habit in things whereof we have frequent experience, is 
performed ſo conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the 
perception of our ſenſation, which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment; ſo that one, viz. that of ſenſation, ſerves only to excite the 
other, and is ſcarce taken any notice of itſelf; as a man who reads 


or hears with attention and underſtanding, takes little notice of the 


characters or ſounds, but of the ideas that are excited in him by 


them. 


% Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little notice, if we 
conſider how very quick the actions of the mind are performed; for 
as itfelf is thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion, ſo its 
actions ſeem to require no time, but many of them ſeem to be 
crowded into an inſtant, I ſpeak this in compariſon to the actions 
of the body. Any one may ealily obſerve this in his own thoughts, 

« who 
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«© who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it were in an 
ce inſtant, do our minds, with one glance, ſee all parts of . a demon- 
ſtration, which may very well be called a long one, if we conſider 
the time it will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew 
tc it to another? Secondly, we ſhall not be much ſurpriſed that 
this is done in us with ſo little notice, if we conſider how the facility 
« which we get of doing things by a cuſtom of doing, makes them 
ce often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch as: are 


e begun very early, come at laſt to produce actions in us, which often 


te eſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we in a day cover our 
eyes with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the 
dark? Men that by cuſtom have got the ule of a bye-word, do 


almoſt in every ſentence pronounce ſounds, which, though taken 
notice of by others, they themſelves neither hear nor obſerve; and, 
therefore, it is not ſo ſtrange that our mind ſhould often change the 
cc idea of its ſenſation into that of its judgment, and make one ſerve 


<« only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it.“ 
Ibid. § 9, 10. 


The habit mentioned by Las in this paragraph, of occaſionally 
winking with the eye-lids, (which is not accompanied with any memory 
of our being, in every ſuch inſtance, in a momentary ſtate of total 
darkneſs,) deſerves to be added to the caſes already mentioned, to 


ſhew the dependence of memory upon attention. 


NOTE [F J, page 165. 


ce LAT ON quid idea fit, peculiari tractatione prolixe ex- 
55 cuſſimus *, quæ conſuli ab iis debet, qui accurate totam 


ce rei ſeriem pernoſcere cupiunt. Nos pro præſentis inſtituti modo 


Brucker here alludes to his work, intitled, Haſtoria Philgſopbica de Ideis ; which I 
have never had an opportunity of ſeeing. 8 
© paucis 
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&« paucis notamus, Platoni ideam non eſſe illam, quæ ex contempla- 
; *« tione objectorum ſingularium exſurgit notionem univerſalem reique 
e alicujus generalem conceptum, quem recentiores ideam vocant, ille 
* n vocavit et ab idea diſtinxit. Sed ideæ ſunt illi eſſentialia rerum 
e omnium fingularium exemplaria, avrozciz gaudentia, ad quorum | 
* naturam indolemque res ſingulares formatæ ſunt, et que illis veram 
cc certamque atque ſtabilem eſſentiam largiuntur. Has ideas ex divina 
* mente orirt, inque ea radicari, ſua autem propria ſubſtantia gaudere, 
c et eſſe aur as r or ſtatuit, et circa earum cognitionem verſari 
« intelletum humanum, in his rerum eſſentiis ſeparatim et extra ma- 
ce teriam exiſtentibus cognoſcendis cardinem verti totius philoſophiæ 
« aſſeruit. Ridiculum id viſum Ariſtoteli, dari extra materiam ejuſ- 
« modi eſſentias univerſales, quibus res omnes ſingulares eſſentialiter 
te modificarentur, rato, eſſe hæc rperiopara et nugas otioſi ingenii, 
« Platonemque fine cauſa rationeque ſufficienti hæc ſomnia ex ſcholis 
« Pythagoreorum, quæ iſtis entibus perſonabant, recepiſſe, ſuoque in- 
ce tuliſſe ſyſtemati Cum autem negare non auderet, eſſe in rebus 
formas eſſentiales, has ideas, five formas, qua voce Platonicum no- 
« men exprimere maluit, materiæ ab æterno eſſe impreſſas, et in eo 
« latere affirmavit, et ita demum ex rationibus iſtis formiſque ſemina- 
« libus, materiam eſſe formatam ſtatuit.“ - | | Ul 
Bzvck. Hiſt. Phil. iii. p. 905. | 


NOTE [G J, page 166. 


_ — ern 
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THE Stoics, who borrowed many of their doctrines from the 

other ſchools of philoſophy, feem, in particular, to have derived 
their notions on this ſubject from ſome of their predeceſſors. Stilpo, 
who was of the Megaric ſect, is ſaid to have held opinions ap- 
proaching nearly to thoſe of the nominaliſts, 


ct Stilpo 
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« Stilpo univerſalia plane ſuſtulit. Dicebat enim: qui hominem 
« gicat eum neminem dicere, quod non hunc vel illum ea vox ſigni- 
tc ficer, nec huic magis, quam alteri conveniat. Scilicet ſupponebat 


e Stilpo, non dari hominem in abſtracto, adeoque has, ſpecies et ge- 
ec nera rerum non natura exiſtere; cum neque in hoc neque in alio 
% homine, ille homo univerſalis queat oſtendi. Inductione itaque _ 


« facta, cum neque hunc, neque illum, neque alium hominem eſſe 
ce colligeret, inferebat nullum eſſe hominem, ſicque ludendo ambigua 
te hominis in genere ſive abſtracto, uti logici dicunt, & in individuo 
ce five ſingulari conſiderati notione, incautos exagitabat. Altiora 
ce tamen hic latere putat P. Bayle, et non in ſolo verborum luſu ſub- 
ce ſtitiſſe Stilponem, ſed univerſalia five prædicabilia negaviſſe.— 

« Neque prorſus eſt diſſimile, fuiſſe Stilponem inter eos, qui univer- 
te ſalia præter nuda nomina nihil eſſe dicerent, quod et cynicos feciſſe 
ce et alios, alibi docuimus: quorum partes poſtea ſuſceperunt Abælardi 
e ſequaces et tota nominalium ſecta. BRV RER, vol. i. p. 619. 


NOTE [H], page 169. 


« ECULO XI. Roſcelinus vel Rucelinus ſacerdos et philoſophus 
ce Compendienſis, ab Ariſtotele ſeceſſum fecit, et in Stoicorum 
cc caſtra ita tranſiit, ut ftatueret, univerſalia, nec ante rem, nec in 
ec re exiſtere, nec ullam habere realem exiſtentiam, ſed eſſe nuda no- 
« mina et voces, quibus rerum ſingularium genera denotentur.“ 
BRUcRER, Hit. Phil. vol. iii. p. 906. 


« Dum Porphyrius prudenter quæſtionem; an univerſalia revera ex- 
te iſtant, omittendam eſſe cenſet, de qua inter Platonicos et Stoicos 
© mire decertari noverat, occaſionem ſuppeditavit otioſo Roſcelini in- 
cc genio, eam novo acumine ingenii aggrediendi definiendique.“ 

Bid. vol. iii. p. 674. 

Roſcelinus was a native of Brittany, and canon of Compiegne. 


He is much celebrated, even by his adverſaries, for the acuteneſs and 
ſubtilty 
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ſubrilty of his genius, which he diſplayed both in ſcholaſtical and theo- 
logical controverſy. He was condemned for Tritheiſm by a council 
aſſembled at Soiſſons in the year 1092. (See Mosneim's Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory.) It does not appear that he ever taught in Paris, or that he 
gave public Lectures; but he had the honour to direct the ſtudies, and 
to form the philoſophical opinions of Abelard, by whoſe means the 
innovations he had introduced into Dialectics obtained a very wide 
and rapid circulation. | (Bxvexes, vol. iii. p. 728.) He is mentioned 
as an Engliſhman by Mallet, in his life of Bacon, and by other 
Writers; a miſtake into which they have fallen, by confounding Britain 
with Bretagne. Very little is known of the particulars of his life. 
« Primum nominalium aiunt fuiſſe,” ſays Leibnitz; “ neſcio quem Ru- 
« celinum Britonem.” See bis Diſſertation de Stylo Philoſophico 
Marii Nizolii. | 
The opinion of Abelard concerning Univerſals,1s ſaid to have differed, 
in ſome reſpects, from that of his maſter. «© Alius conſiſtit in vocibus,” 
ſays John of Saliſbury, who was a ſcholar of Abelard,” © licet hæc 
« opinio cum Roſcelino ſuo fere omnino jam evanverit: alius ſer- 
ce mones intuetur, et ad illos detorquet, quicquid alicubi de univerſa- 
ce libus meminit ſcriptum. In hac autem opinione deprehenſus eſt 
ce Peripateticus Abelardus noſter.“ Metalog. lib. ii. c. 17. 


Of this difference between the doctrines of Roſcelinus and Abelard 

I find myſelf perfectly unable to give any account; and J am glad to 

find that Morhoff acknowledges his ignorance upon the ſame ſubject. 

e Alii fuerunt, qui univerſalia quzſiverunt, non tam in vocibus quam 

c in ſermonibus integris; quod Joh. Sariſberienſis adſcribit Petro Abe- 
© lardo; quo quid intelligat ille, mihi non ſatis liquet.“ 

Polybiſt. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. 13. § 2. 


Abſurd as theſe controverſies may now appear, ſuch was the pre- 
vailing taſte of the twelfth century, that they ſeduced the young and 


aſpiring mind of Abelard from all the other purſuits which Europe 
4 A then 
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then preſented to his ambition. « Ut militaris gloriæ pompam,” fays 
be, * cum hereditate et prærogativa primogenitorum meorum fratri- 
« bus derelinquens, Mattis cutie penitus abdicarem, ot Minervm 
gremio educarer.” Hi. Calam. Suar. c. 1. 

Among the literary men of this period, none feems to have riſen 
to ſuch an eminent ſuperiority above his age, in the liberality of 
his phitoſophical views, as John of Saliſbuty, the celebrated friend 
of archbiſhop Becket. In his youth he had ſtndied at Paris under 
Abelard and other eminent maſters, and had applied himfelf, with diſtin- 
guiſhed ardour and ſucceſs, to the ſubtile ſpeculations which then oc- 
eupied the ſchools. After a long abſence, when his mind was enlarged 
by more liberal and uſeful purſuits, and by an extenfive intercourſe 
with the world, he had the curioſity to reviſit the ſcene of his early 
ſtudies, and to compare his own acquiſitions with thoſe of his old 
companions. The account which he pives of this viſit is ſtrikingly 
characteriſtical, both of the writer and of his age: Inventi ſunt, 
. qui fuerant, et ubi: neque enim ad palmam viſi ſunt proceſſiſſe 
« ad quæſtiones priſtinas dirimendas, neque propoſitiunculam unam 
«© adjecerant. ——————— Expertus itaque ſum, quod liquido 
ce colligi poteft, quia ficut dialectica alias expedit difciplinas, fic, fi 
ce ſola fuerit, jacet exſanguis et ſterilis, &c.” Metalog. lib. ii. cap. 10. 
The ſame Author, - ſpeaking of the controverſy between the Nomi- 
naliſts and the Realiſts, thus expreſſes himſelf: <© Quaſtionem de 
« generibus et ſpeciebus in qua laborans mundus jam ſenuit, in qua 
«« plus temporis conſumptum eſt quam in acquirendo et regendo orbis 
«« imperio conſumſerit Cæſarea domus: plus effuſum pecuniæ, quam 
4 in omnibus divitns ſuis poſſederit Creeſus. Hæc enim tamdiu multos 
_« tenuit, ut cum hoc unum tota vita quærerent, tandem nec iſtud, 
« nec aliud invenirent.“ g | 


De Nugis Curialium, lib. vii. cap. 18. 


NOTE 
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NOTE [1], page 186. 


CG. — nominalium, omnium inter ſcholaſticas profundifſima, 
et hodiernæ reformatæ philoſophandi rationi congru- 


oy + Witte quæ quum olim maxime floreret, nunc apud ſcholaſticos 


« quidem, extincta eſt. Unde conjicias decrementa potids quàm 
« augmenta acuminis. Quum autem ipſe Nizolius noſter ſe No- 
« minalem exſertè profiteri non dubitet prope finem capitis fexti, 


« libri primi; et vero in realitate formalitatum et univerſalium 


« evertenda nervus diſputationis ejus omnis. potiflimum contineatur, 
«© pauca quædam de Nominalibus ſubjicere operz pretium duxi. 
« Nominales ſunt, qui omnia putant eſſe nuda nomina præter fub- 
« ſtantias ſingulares, abſtractorum igitur et univerſalium realitatem 


4 prorſus tollunt. Primum autem nominalium aiunt fuiſſe neſcio 


« quem Rucelinum Britonem, cujus occaſione cruenta certamina in 
« academia Pariſienſi fuerunt excitata. 

« Diu autem jaeuit in tenebris ſecta nominalium, donec maximi 
ce vir ingenii, et eruditionis pro illo ævo ſummæ, Wilhelmus Occam 
c Anglus, Scoti diſcipulus, fed mox oppugnator maximus, de im- 
c proviſo eam reſuſcitavit; conſenſere Gregorius Ariminenſis, Gabr. 
c Biel, et plerique ordinis Auguſtinianorum, unde et in Martini 
« Lutheri ſcriptis prioribus amor nominalium fatis elucet, donec 
ce procedente tempore erga omnes monachos. æqualiter affectus eſſe 
« cœpit. Generalis autem regula eſt, qua nominales paſſim utuntur; 
« entia non eſſe multiplicanda præter neceſſitatem. Hæc regula 
<« ab aliis paſſim oppugnatur, quaſi injuria in divinam ubertatem, 
« liberalem potius quam parcam, et varietate ac copia rerum 


« gaudentem. Sed, qui fic objiciunt, non ſatis mihi nominalium 


ec mentem cepiſſe videntur, quæ, etſi obſcurius propoſita, huc 


« redit : hypotheſin eo eſſe meliorem, quo ſimpliciorem, et in 
« cauſis corum quæ apparent reddendis eum optime fe gerere, qui 
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« quam pauciſſima gratis ſupponat. Nam qui aliter agit, eo ipſo 
ec naturam, aut potius autorem ejus Deum ineptæ ſuperfluitatis 
te accuſat. Si quis aſtronomus rationem phenomenorum cceleſtium 
c reddere poteſt paucis ſuppoſitis, meris nimirum motibus ſimpli- 
te cibus circularibus, ejus certe hypotheſis ejus hypotheſi præferenda 
« erit, qui multis orbibus varie implexis ad explicanda ceeleſtia 
© indiget, Ex hac jam regula nominales deduxerunt, omnia in 
« rerum natura explicari poſſe, etſi univerſalibus et formalitatibus 
ce realibus prorſus careatur ; qua ſententia nihil verius, nihil noſtri 
te temporis philoſopho dignius, uſque adeo, ut credam ipſum Oc- 
* camum non fuiſſe nominaliorem, quam nunc eſt Thomas Hobbes, 
« qui, ut verum fatear, mihi, pluſquam nominalis videtur. Non 
te contentus enim cum nominalibus univerſalia ad nomina reducere, 
« jpſam rerum veritatem ait in nominibus confiſtere, ac, quod 
« majus eſt, pendere ab arbitrio humano, quia veritas pendeat a 
« definitionibus terminorum, definitiones autem terminorum ab ar- 
te bitrio humano. Hæc eſt ſententia viri inter profundiſſimos ſeculi 


« cenſendi, qua, ut dixi, nihil poteſt eſſe nominalius.“ 


This paſſage from Leibnitz has given riſe to a criticiſm of Mor- 
hoff, which appears to me to be extremely ill. founded. Ac- 
«« cenſet nominalibus” (ſays he,) * Leibnitzius Thomam Hobbeſium, 
«« quem ille ipſo Occamo nominaliorem, et pluſquam nominalem vo- 
« cat, qui non contentus cum nominalibus univerſalia ad nomina 
« reducere, ipſam rerum veritatem ait in nominibus conſiſtere, ac 
e quod majus eſt, pendere ab arbitrio humano. Quæ bella ejus ſententia, 
e quamquam laudat eam Leibnitzius, monſtri aliquid alit, ac plane 
« nequam eſt, Immania enim ex uno ſummo paradoxo fluunt 
« abſurda.” T | Moxnoe. Polyhiftor. vol. ii. page 81. 


I ſhall not at preſent enter into a particular examination of the 
doctrine here aſcribed to Hobbes, which I ſhall have occaſion to 


conſider afterwards under the article of Reaſoning, I cannot, how- 


cver, help remarking that nothing but extreme inattention to the 
| Let writings 
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writings of Leibnitz, could have led Morhoff to ſuppoſe, that he 
had given his ſanction to ſuch an opinion. In the very paſlage 
which has now been quoted, the expreſſion (“ qui ut verum fatear, 
% mihi plus quam nominalis videtur”) plainly implies a cenſure of 
Hobbes's philoſophy ; and in another diſſertation, intitled, Medita- 
tiones de Cognitione, Veritate, et Ideis, he is at pains directly to re- 
fute this part of his ſyſtem:—*© Atque ita habemus quoque diſ- 
ce crimen inter definitiones nominales, quæ notas tantum rei ab 
tc aliis diſcernendæ continent, et reales, ex quibus conſtat rem eſſe 
te poſlibilem, et hac ratione ſatisfit Hobbio qui veritates volebat eſſe 
ce arbitrarias, qui ex definitionibus nominalibus penderent, non con- 
ce ſiderans realitatem definitionis in arbitrio non eſſe, nec quaſlibet 
« notiones inter ſe poſſe conjungi. Nec definitiones nominales ſuf- 
ce ficiunt ad perfectam ſcientiam, niſi quando ali unde conſtat rem 
te definitam eſſe poſſibilem, &c. &c.“ 


LE1BNITZ1I Opera, Edit. Dutens, tom. ii. p. 16, 17. 


NOTE [K JJ, page 192. [ 


cc O form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceſſary to conſider 
truth of thought, and truth of words, diſtinctly one from an- 
e other: but yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſunder : be- 
« cauſe it is unavoidable, in treating of mental propoſitions, to make 
« uſe of words: and then the inſtances given of mental propoſitions - 
« ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a 
« mental propoſition being nothing but a bare confideration of the 
ce ideas, as they are in our minds ſtripped of names, they loſe the 
« nature of purely mental propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into 

« words. | 
« And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and 
« verbal propoſitions ſeparately, is that moſt men, if not all, in 
« their thinking and reaſonings within themſelves, make uſe of words 
ce inſtead 
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cc tains in it complex ideas.” Lockr, book iv. c. 5. 3» 4. 


« without the uſe of words put together or ſeparated by thewnind, 
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« inſtead of ideas, at. leaſt when the ſubject of their meditation con- 


ce But to return to the conſideration of truth. We muſh, 
te J ſay, obſerve two. forts of n chat ue are Greer of 


< making. 
« Firſt, mental, wherein the dew in our e are 


< perceiving or judging of their agreement or diſagreement. 

ec Secondly, verbal propoſitions, which are words, the ſigns of 
« our ideas peat together or ſeparated in affirmative or negative ſen- 
ec tences, &c.“ Ibid. Js. 

« Though the examining and judging of ideas by themſelves, 
c their names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to 
ee clear and diſtint knowledge; yet through the prevailing cuſtom 
ce of uſing ſounds for ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. 
Every one may obferve, how common it is for names to be made 
t uſe of, inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even when men think 
« and reaſon within their own breaſts : eſpecially if the. ideas be 
« very complex, and made up of a great collection of ſimple ones. 
This makes the conſideration of words and propoſitions ſo ne- 
cc ceſſary a part of the treatiſe of knowledge, that it. is very hard 
tc to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without explaining the other. 

« Al] the knowledge we have, being only of particular or of gene- 
cc ral truths, it is evident that whatever may be done in the former 
« of theſe, the latter can never be well made known, and is very 


« ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and expreſſed in words.“ 
Book iv. c. 6.4 1, 2. 


"ny theſe paſſages it appears, that Locke conceived the uſe 
which we make of words in carrying on our reaſonings both with 
reſpe&t to particular and to general truths, to be chiefly the effect of 
cuſtom ; and that the employment of language, however. convenient, 


is not eſſential to our intellectual operations. His opinion therefore 
did 
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did not coincide with that which 1 have aſcribed to the No- 


c | 
On the other hand, the following paſſage ſhews clearly, how widely 
his opinion differed from that of the Realiſts; and indeed it would 
have led us to believe that it was the ſame with Berkeley's, had 
not the foregoing quotations contained an explicit declaration of the 
contrary. | | 

« To return to general words, it is plain, by what has been aid, 
« that general and univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things, 


ce but are the inventions and creatures of the underſtanding, made 


ce by it for its own uſe, and concern only figns, whether words or 
te ideas. Wo: ds are general, as has been faid, when uſed for figns 
«« of general ideas, and fo are applicable indifferently to many parti- 
« cular things; and ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the 
te repreſentatives of many particular things: but univerſality belongs. 


ce not to things themſelves, which are all of them particular in their 


c exiſtence; even thoſe words and ideas which in their ſignification are 
« general. When, therefore, we quit particulars, the generals that 
«© reſt are only creatures of our own ͤ making; their general nature be- 
c ing nothing but the capacity they are put into by the underſtand- 
<« ing, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the ſignifi- 
« cation they have, is nothing but a relation that by the mind of man 
« is added to them.” Book iii. c. 3. & 11. 


On the whole, it is evident, that Mr. Locke was neither com- 


pletely ſatisfied with the doctrine of the Nominaliſts, nor with that of 
the Realiſts; and therefore I think it is with good reaſon, that Dr. 


Reid has claſſed him with the Conceptualiſts. Indeed, Mr. Locke 
has put this matter beyond all doubt himſelf; for, in explaining the 


manner in which we conceive univerſals, he has ſtated his opinion in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt paradoxical and moſt contradictory terms. 
"The ridicule beſtowed on this part of his philoſophy by the Au- 
| 2 | thor 
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thor of Martinus Scriblerus, although cenſured for unfairneſs by Dr, 
Warburton, is almoſt juſtified by ſome of his expreſſions. ' - 


NOTE [LI, page 201. 


N a letter from Leibnitz to a Scotch gentleman (Mr. Burnet of 
Kemney) dated in the year 1697, there is the following paſ- 
ſage: | | 15 | 

« Jay conſiderẽ avec attention le grand ouvrage du charactere 
« reel, et langage philoſophique de Monſieur Wilkins, Je trouve 
te qu'il y a mis une infinite de belles choſes, et nous n'avons jamais 
« eu une table des predicamens plus accomplie. Mais l'applica- 
ce tion pour les characteres, et pour la langue, n'eſt point conforme 
« à ce qu'on pouvoit et devoit faire. J'avois conſiderẽ cette ma- 
ce tiere avant le livre de Monſieur Wilkins, quand j'etois un jeune 
« homme de dix neuf ans, dans mon petit livre de arte combinatoria, 
ce et mon opinion eſt que ces characteres veritablement reels & phi- 
ce loſophiques doivent repondre a Vanalyſe des penſces. Il eſt vray 
t que ces characteres preſuppoſent la veritable philoſophie, et ce n'eſt 
« que preſentement que j'oſerois entrependre de les fabriquer. Les 
te objections de M. Dalgarus, et de M. Wilkins, contre la methode 
ce veritablement philoſophique ne ſont que pour excuſer l' imperfection 
ce de leurs eſſais, et marquent ſeulement les difficultes qui les en ont 
c rebutes,” 


The letter of which this is a part was publiſhed at the end of 4 
Defence of Dr. CLaRKE, (which I believe is commonly aſcribed to Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe,) and which was printed at London in 1744. The per- 
ſon mentioned by Leibnitz under the name of M. Dalgarus, was 
evidently George Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, and author of a 
ſmall and very rare book, intitled, “ Ars Signorum, vulgd character univer- 


&« /alis et lingua phileſephica, qua poterunt, homines diver/iſſimorum idio- 
© matum 
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te matum, [patio duarum  ſeptimanarum; omnia animi ui Ta. (i in 


ie robus familiaribus, ) non minus intelligibiliter, five ſeribendo, Ave 


« loquendo, mutuo communicare, quam linguis propriis vernaculis. Præ- 
terea, hiic etiam poterunt juvenes, philoſophie Principia, et veram 


* 


« Jogice praxin, citius et Facilius multo imbibere, quam ex . 
ye Pbilgſepborum ſeriptis. | 
It is very remarkable al this work of Dalgarno is never (at leaſt 


, 


ſo far as I recollet) mentioned by Wilkins; although it appears 


from a letter of Charles I. prefixed to Dalgarno's book, that Wil- 


kins was one of the perſons who had recommended him to the 
royal favour. 


The treatiſe de Arte Combinatoria is publiſhed in the ſecond volume 


of Dutens' edition of Leibnitz's works, but it does not appear to me 


to throw much light on his views with reſpect to a AN | 


language. 

I muſt requeſt the * of the reader for ale to the length 
of this note, by quoting a paſſage from another performance of Leib- 
nitz; in which he has fallen into a train of thought remarkably 
ſimilar to that of Mr. Hume and Dr. Campbell, in the paſſages 
already quoted from them in this ſetion. The performance is entitled, 
Meditationes de Cognitione, Veritate, & Leis, and is printed in the 
ſecond volume of Dutens' edition. 


te Plerumque autem, præſertim in analyſi longiore, non totam 


ec ſimul naturam rei intuemur, fed rerum loco ſignis utimur, quorum 
« explicationem in præſenti aliqua cogitatione compendii cauſa ſolemus 
« prætermittere, ſcientes, aut credentes nos eam habere in poteſtate: 


« ita cum chiliogonum, ſeu polygonum mille æqualium laterum 
« cogito, non ſemper naturam lateris, et æqualitatis, et millenarii 


« (ſeu cubi a denario) conſidero, ſed vocabulis iſtis (quorum ſenſus 
« obſcure ſaltem, atque imperfe&te menti obverſatur) in animo utor 
« loco idearum, quas de iis habeo, quoniam memini me ſignifica- 
« tionem iſtorum vocabulorum habere, explicationem autem nunc 
| 4 B - © judico 
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&« judico neceſſariam non eſſe; qualem cogitationem cæcam, vel etiam 
« {ymbolicam appellare ſoleo, qua et in algebra, et in arithmetica 
« utimur, imo fere ubique. Et certe cum notio valde compoſita: 
« eft, non poſſumus omnes ingredientes eam notiones ſimul cogi- 
ce tare: ubi tamen hoc. licet, vel ſaltem in quantum licet, cognitio-- 
«. nem voco intuitivam, Notionis diſtinctæ primitivæ non alia datur 
« cognitio, quam intuitiva, ut compoſitarum plerumque cogitatio non 
4 niſi ſymbolica eſt. | 

« Ex his jam patet, nos eorum quoque, quæ diſtincte cogno- 
«© ſcimus, ideas non percipere, niſi quatenus cogitatione intuitiva 
* utimur Et ſane contingit, ut. nos ſæpe falſo credamus habere in: 
c animo ideas rerum, cum falſo ſupponimus aliquos terminos, qui- 
ec bus utimur, jam a nobis fuiſſe explicatos :: nec verum aut certe 
« ambiguitati obnoxium eſt, quod aiunt aliqui, non poſſe nos de re 
&« aliqua dicere, intelligendo quod dicimus, quin ejus habeamus ideam, 
« Sæpe enim vocabula iſta ſingula utcunque intelligimus, aut nos 
<« antea. intellexiſſe meminimus, quia; tamen hac cogitatione cæca 


te contenti ſumus, et reſolutionem notionum non ſatis proſequimur, | 


« fit ut lateat nos contradictio, quam forte notio compoſita in- 
6c volvit.“ 


NOTE LEM page 222. 


quoted in the text is taken from a work which 


S the paſſage 
2 n country, I ſhall ſubjoin . 


original. 


wa Qu il me ſoit permis de ack I ceux qui refuſent de croite 
« à ces perfectionnemens ſucceſſifs de le eſpece humaine un exemple 
« pris dans. les ſciences od la marche de la verite eſt la. plus 
«ſire, od elle peut etre meſurce avec plus de preciſion,. Ces 
« yerites ẽlẽmentaires de gẽomẽtrie et d' aſtronomie qui avoient ẽtẽ 
« dans VInde et dans l'Egypte une deftrine occulte, ſur laquelle des 
8 cc prètres 


* 
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e pretres ambitieur avdient fond leur empire; ẽtoient dans la Grece, 
< au temps d Archimede du d' Hipparque, des connoiſſances vulgaires 
% enſeignees dans les écoles communes. Dans le ſiecle dernier, il 
« ſuffifoit de quelques antes d'ẽtude pour ſavoir tout ce qu", Archi- 
«« mede et Hipparque avoient pu  connoitre,; et aujourd'hui deux 
s annees de Venſeignement d'un profeſſeur vont au-dela de ce que 
<<, ſavoient Leibnita ou Newton. Qu'on mẽdite cet exemple, qu on 
« ſaiſiſſe cette chaine qui tend d'un pretre de Memphis à Euler, et 


ce remplit la diſtance immenſe qui les ſepare; qu'on obſerve à chaque 


« Epoque le genie devangant le fiecle preſent, et la mẽdiocritẽ at- 
te teignant à ce qu'il avbit᷑ dẽcouvert dans celui qui precedoit, on ap- 
e prendra que la nature nous a donne les moyens d' ẽpargner le 


temps et de mEnager rattention, et qu'il n'exiſte aucune raiſon de 


ce croĩte que ces moyens puiſſent avoir un terme. On verra qu' au 
ce moment od une multitude de ſolutions particulieres, de faits iſolcs 
*< commencent à Epuiſer Vattention, à fatiguer la mẽmoire, ces 
ce theories diſperſces viennent ſe perdre dans une methede generale, 
ce tous les faits ſe rẽunir dans un fait unique, et que ces genèraliſations, 
« ces reunions repetees n'ont, comme les multiplications ſucceſſives 
« d'un nombre par lui- meme, d'autre limite qu'un infini auquel il 


< eſt impoſſible d' atteindre.“ 
Sur TP Infirudion publique, A M. Conpoxcer. 


nnen 250. 


Ir may be Rd to remark, that under the title of Occonotiſte 
I comprehend not merely the diſciples of Quęſuai, but all thoſe 
writers in France, who, about the ſame time with him, began to 
ſpeculate about the natural order of political ſocicties ; or, in other 
words, about that order which a political ſociety would of itſelf 
gradually aſſume, on the ſuppoſition that law had no other object 
than to protect completely the natural rights of individuals, and left 
every man at liberty to purſue his own intereſt in his own way, 
4 B 2 as 
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as long as he abſtained from violating the rights of others, The 
connexion between this natural order, and the improvement of man- 
kind has been more inſiſted on by the biographers of Turgot than 
by any other authors; and the imperſect hints which they have given 
of the views of that truly great man upon this important ſubject, 
leave us much room to regret that he had not leiſure to execute a 
work, which he appears to have long meditated, on the principles of 
moral and political philoſophy. ie de M. Tuxcor. Partie ii. p. 53. 


It is merely for want of a more convenient expreſſion. that I have 
diſtinguiſhed theſe different writers by the title of Oeconomiſts. It 
is in this extenſive ſenſe that the word is commonly. underſtood 
in this country; but I am ſenſible. that it is ſomewhat ambiguous, 
and that, without the explanation which I have given, ſome of my 
obſervations might have been ſuppoſed to imply a higher admiration 
than I really . 4: <a and. of the 
affected phraſcology employed by his ſect. 

The connexion between M. Turgot and M. Queſnai, and the 
coincidence of their opinions about the moſt eſſential principles of 
legiſlation, will I hope Juſtify me for ranking the former with the Oeco- 
nomiſts ; although his views ſeem to have been much more enlarged 
than thoſe of his cotemporaries ; and although he expreſsly diſclaimed 
an implicit acquieſcence in the opinions of any particular ſe&. 

« M. Turgot ẽtudia la doctrine de M. Gournay et de M. 
« Queſnai, en profita, ſe la rendit propre; et la combinant avec 
« la connoiſſance qu'il avoit du Droit, & avec les grandes vues de 
« legiſlation civile & criminelle qui avoit oecupẽ [a tete & interẽſſẽ 
« fon cœur, parvint A en former fur le gouvernement des nations 
« un corps de Array A lui, embraſſant les deux n, et plus 
% complet encore.” 

Memoires ſur la Vie et les Ouvrages de A. Toxcor, 
par M. Durour, P. 40, 41, 


If 


” 
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© Tha paſſe pour avoir ẽtẽ attache à pluſieurs ſectes, ou 2 pluſieurs 
* ſocietes qu on appelait ainſi; & les amis qu'il avait dans ces ſociẽtẽs 
% diverſes lui reprochaient ſans ceſſe de n etre pas de leur avis & ſans 
* ceſſe il leur reprochait de ſon cote de vouloir faire communaute 
© d'opinions, & de ſe rendre ſolidaires les uns pour les autres. II 
</ croyait cette marche propre à retarder les progres mẽmes de leurs 


e decouvertes.” 45 Did. p. 41, 42. 


NOTE CO], page 339. 

HE foregoing obſervations on the ſtate of the mind in i ſleep; 

and on the phenomena of dreaming, were written as far back. 
as the year 1772; and were read (nearly in the form in which 
they are now publiſhed) in the year 1773, in a private literary ſociety 
in this univerſity. A conſiderable number of years afterwards, at a 
time when 1 was occupied with very different purſuits, I happened, 
in turning over an old volume of the Scots Magazine, (the volume 
for the year 1749,) to meet with a ſhort eſſay on the ſame ſubject, 
which ſurpriſed me by its very ſtriking coincidence with ſome ideas 
which had formerly occurred to me. I have reaſon to believe 
that this eſſay is very little known, as I have never ſeen it referred ta 
by any of the numerous writers who have ſince treated of the human. 
mind; nor have even heard it once mentioned in converſation. I. 
had ſome time ago the ſatisfaction to learn very accidentally, that. 
the author was Mr. Thomas Melville, a gentleman who died at the 
early age of 27 ; and whoſe ingenious obſervations on light and colours. 
(publiſhed in the Eſſays of the Edinburgh Philoſophical Soclety) are 

well known over Europe. 

The paſſages which coincide the moſt remarkably with the 
doctrine I have ſtated, ate the following. I quote the firſt with 
particular pleaſure, on account of the ſupport which it gives to an 


opinion which I formerly propoſed in the eſſay on Conception, and 
K on 
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NOTES. AND. TLLUSTRATLIONS: | 


on which 1 hays / -the 1. gueforpbe to der frogs fron ſome of * 
friends, 12 UD i $5526! 

_ <6 When 1 up the High- 8 of Eainbargh, the 2 

< jets which ſtrike my eyes and ears give me an idea of their pre- 
« ſence; and this idea is lively, full, and permanent, as ariſing from 
« the eee operation of light and ſound on. the, WAS ob 
« ſenſe. 

_ Again, when I am abſent from Edinburgh, bot i or 

« imagining rayſelf to walk up the High- ſtreet, in relating, per- 
« haps, what befel me on fuch an occaſion, I have likewiſe in my 
« mind an idea of what is uſually ſeen. and heard in the High- 
« ſtreet; and this idea of imagination. is entirely ſimilar to thoſe of 
« ſenſation, though not ſo ſtrong and durable. 

« In this laſt inſtance, while the imagination laſts, be it ever ſo 
« ſhort, it is evident that I chin myſelf in the ſtreet of Edinburgh, 
& as truly as when I dream I am there, or even, as when I ſee and feel 
ce I am there. It is true, we cannot ſo well apply the word belief in 


this caſe; becauſe the perception is not clear or ſteady, being ever, 


ce diſturbed, and ſoon diſſipated, by the ſuperior ſtrength of intruding 
ec Senſation : yet nothing, can be more abſurd than to lay, that a 
« man may, in the ſame individual inſtant, Believe he is in one 
cc place, and imagine he is in another. No man can demonſtrate 
te that the objects of ſenſe exiſt without him; we are conſcious of 
* nothing but our own ſenſations : however, by the uniformity, re- 
« gularity, conſiſtency, and ſteadineſs of the impreſſion, we are 
<« Jed to believe, that they have a real and durable cauſe without us; 
e and we obſerve not any thing which contradicts this opinion. But 
* the ideas of imagination, being tranſient and fleeting, can beget 
« no ſuch opinion, or habitual belief; though there is as much per- 
<« ceived. in this caſe, as in the former, namely, an idea of the ob- 
«« ject within the mind. It will be eaſily underſtood, that all this is 
4« intended to obviate an objection that might be brought againſt 

cc the 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 


& the ſimilarity of dreaming and imagination, from our believing in 
r ſleep: that all is real. But there is one fact, that plainly ſets them 
« both on a parallel, that in ſleep we often recollect that the ſcenes 
which we behold are à mere dream, in the ſame manner as a per- 
« ſon awake is habitually Cowvineed that ns Wen h of his, 
imagination are fictitious.” 

— In this eſſay we make no inquiry into the tate of the 
te body in ſleep _ 

— «Tf the. operations of * min! in Baby can be fairly 
« deduced from the ſame cauſes as its operations when awake, we 
© are certainly advanced one conſiderable ſtep, though the cauſes 
« of theſe latter ſhould be ftill unknown. The doctrine of gravi- 
c“ tation, which is the moſt wonderful and extenſive diſcovery in the 
tc whole compaſs of human ſcience, leaves the deſcent of heavy bodies 
ec as great a myſtery: as ever. In philoſophy, as in geometry, the 
«| whole art of inveſtigation- lies in reducing things that are difficult, 
c intricate,. and remote, to what is ſimpler n eaſier 1 e => 
«- purſuing and extending the analogies of nature“ 

On looking over the ſame eſſay, I find an Aden which I 
ſtated as my own in page 149 of this work. The mere imagina- 
cc tien of a- tender ſcene in a romance, or drama, will- draw tears 
from the eyes of thoſe whO R now very well, when they recollect them- 
« ſelves, that the whole is fictitious. In the mean time they muſt 
« conceive it as real; and from this ſuppoſed reality ariſes all. its in 
«- fluence on the human mind. 


NOTE LPI. page 341. 


Da. Rip has, wich great truth, obſerved, that Des Carter de 

ings againſt the exiſtence of the ſecondary qualities of matter, 
owe all their plauſibility to the ambiguity of words. When he affirms, 
for example, that the ſmell of a roſe is not. in the flower but in the 
| mind, 
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mind, his propoſition amounts only to this, that the roſe is not con- 
ſcious of the ſenſation of ſmell: but it does not follow from Des 
Cartes reaſonings, that there is no quality in the roſe which excites 

the ſenſation of ſmell in the mind; — which is all that any perſon 

means when he ſpeaks of the ſmell of that flower. For the word 

ſmell, like the names of all ſecondary qualities, ſigniſies two things, 

a ſenſation in the mind, and the unknown quality which fits it to 

excite that ſenſation . The ſame remark applies to that proceſs of 
reaſoning by which Des Cartes W to en that a is * 

in the fire. 

All this, 1 think; will hs beni allowed: with n to ſmells 
al taſtes, - and alſo with reſpect to heat and cold; concerning which 1 
agree with Dr. Reid, in thinking that Des Cartes doctrine, when cleared of 
that air of myſtery, which it derives from the ambiguity of words, differs 
very little, if at all, from the commonly received notions, But the caſe 
ſeems to me to be different with reſpect to colours, of the nature of which 
the vulgar are apt to form a very confuſed conception, which the 
philoſophy of Des Cartes has a tendency to correct. Dr. Reid has 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed the guality of colour from what he calls the ap- 
e of I which * can only exiſt in a mind 1. Now I am 
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Some judicious dk on this eber in the names of ber qualities 
are made by Malebranche : | 

« It is only (ſays he) fince the time of Des Cartes, that thoſe contetbl and 3 in- 
t determinate queſtions, ' whether fire is hot, graſs green, and ſugar ſweet, philoſo- 
«« phers are in uſe to anſwer by diſtinguiſhing the ' equivocal meaning of the words 
« exprefling ſenſible qualities. If by heat, cold, and ſavour, you underſtand ſuch 


« and ſuch a dif poſition of parts, or ſome unknown motion of inſenſible particles, 
«« then fire is hot, graſs green, and ſugar ſweet. But if by heat and other qualities 
«« you underſtand what I feel by fire, what I ſee in graſs, &c. fire is not hot, nor 


«« graſs green; for the heat I feel, and the colours I ſee, are only in the ſoul;”? 


+, Dr. Akenſide, in one of his Notes on his PLEASURES of IMAGINATION, ob- 
ſerves, that colours as apprebended by the mind do not exiſt in the body. By this qua- 
lification he plainly means to diſtinguiſh what Dr. Reid calls the 1% ee of colour, 


r tolouy Gonlidered as a quality of matter.. 
| diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to believe, that when the vulgar ſpeak of colour, they 

commonly mean the appearance of colour ; or rather they aſſociate 

the appearance and its cauſe ſo intimately together, that they find 

it impoſſible to.think of them ſeparately *. The ſenſation of colour 

never forms one ſimple object of attention to the mind like thoſe of 
ſmell and taſte; but every time we are conſcious of it, we perceive 

at the ſame. time extenſion and figure. Hence it is, that we find it 

impoſſible to conceive colour without extenſion, though certainly 
there is no more neceſſary connexion between them, than between ex- 

tenſion and ſmell. 

From this habit of aſſociating the two together, we are led alſo 
to aſſign them the ſame place, and to conceive the different colours, 
or (to uſe Dr. Reid's language) the appearance of the different colours 
as ſomething ſpread over the ſurfaces of bodies. I own that when 
we reflect on the ſubject with attention, we find this conception to 
be indiſtinct, and ſee clearly that the appearance of colour can exiſt 
only in a mind: but ſtill it is ſome confuſed notion of this ſort, 
which every man is diſpoſed to form, who has not been very fa- 
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» Dr, Reid is of opinion, that the vulgar always mean to expreſs by the word 
colour, a quality, and not a ſenſation, ' «© Colour (ſays he) differs from other ſecondary 
« qualities in this, that. whereas the name of the quality is ſometimes given to the 
cc Kae which indicates it, and is occaſioned by it, we never, as far as I can 


« judge, give the name of colour to the ſenſation, but to the quality only.“ This 


queſtion it is of no conſequence for us to diſcuſs at preſent, as Dr. Reid acknowledges 
in the following paſſage, that the ſenſation and quality are ſo intimately united together in 
the mind, that they ſeem to form only one ſimple object of thought. «© When we think 
ce or ſpeak of any particular colour, however ſimple the notion may ſeem to be, which 
« is preſented to the imagination, it is really in ſome ſort compounded. It involves 
„ an unknown cauſe and a known effect. The name of colour belongs indeed to the 
% cauſe only, and not to the effect. But as the cauſe is unknown, we can form no 
_« diſtin& conception of it, but by its relation to the known effect. And therefore 
« both go together in the imagination, and are fo cloſely united that they are miſ- 


« taken for one ſimple object of thought.“ 
Inquiry into 1 Haman Mind, chap. vi. ſect. 4+ 
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miliarly converſant with philoſophical enquiries. —1 find, at leaſt, that | 


ſuch is the notion which moſt readily - preſents itſelf to my own 
Nor is this reference of the ſenſation, or appearance of colour, to 
an external object, a fact altogether ſingular in our conſtitution, It is 
extremely analogous to the reference which we always make of the 
ſenſations of touch to thoſe parts of the body, where the exciting 
cauſes of the ſenſations exiſt, —If I ſtrike my hand againſt a hard 
object, I naturally ſay, that I feel pain in my hand. The phi- 


loſophical truth is, that I perceive the cauſe of the pain to be ap- 
plied to that part of my body. The ſenſation itſelf I cannot refer 


in point of place to the hand, without —_— the foul to be ſpread 


over the body by diffuſion. ' 
A till more ftriking analogy to the fact under our confideration 


occurs in thoſe ſenſations of touch which we refer to a place beyond 
the limits of the body; as m the cafe of pain felt in an amputated 


limb.— 


The very intimate combĩnation to which the foregoing obſervations 
on the ſenſation of colour relate, is taken notice of by d' Alembert 


in the Encyclopedie, as one of the moſt Curious phenomena of the 


human mind. 
te II eſt tres Evident que le mot couleur ne dẽſigne aucune pro- 


« priẽtẽ du corps, mais ſeulement une modification de notre ame; 
«« que la blancheur, par exemple, la rougeur, &c. n' exiſtent que 
« dans nous, et nullement dans le corps auſquels nous les rapportons ; 
« neanmoins par une habitude priſe des notre enfance, c'eſt une 
« choſe tres ſinguliere et digne de attention des metaphyſiciens, 


e que ce penchant que nous avons à rapporter à une ſub- 


tc ſtance materielle et diviſible, ce qui appartient reellement 
« à une ſubſtance ſpirituelle et ſimple; et rien n'eſt peut. etre 
« plus extraordinaire dans les operations de notre ame, que de 


« la voir tranſporter hors d' elle · mẽme et ẽtendre, pour ainſi dire, ſes 


*« ſenſations 


Norzs AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


< ſenſations ſur une ſubſtance a *** elles ne Peubent 9 0 


«c partenir.“ * | 

From the following * in Condillac s Traits FR Senſations, it 
appears that the phenomenon here remarked by d'Alembert, was in 
Condillac's opinion the natural and obvious effect of an early and ha- 
bitual affociation of ideas. I quote it with the greater pleaſure, that it 
contains the beſt and moſt ſtriking illuſtration which I have ſeen of the 
doctrine which I have been attempting to explain. 
© On pourroit faire une ſuppoſition, ou l'odorat apprendroit 2 
te juger parfaitement des grandeurs, des figures, des ſituations et des 
te diſtances. Il ſuffiroit d'un cõtẽ de ſoumettre les corpuſcules odo- 
ec riferans aux loix de la dioptrique, et de l'autre, de conſtruire 
c Vorgane de Podorat à peu pres fur le modele de celui de la vũe; 
te enſorte que les rayons odoriferans, après $'etre croĩſẽs à V'ouverture, 
<« frappaſſent ſur une membrane interieure autant de points diſtincts 
qu'il y ena ſur les ſurfaces d'on ils ſeroĩent reflechis, 

« En pareil cas, nous contracterions bientot Vhabitude d'etendre les 
te odeurs ſur les objets, et les philoſophes ne manqueroient pas de 
« dire, que Vodorat n'a pas beſoin des legons du toucher pour apper- 


« cevoir des grandeurs et des figures.“ 
Oeuvres de Cox pIILAS. Edit. Anſt. vol. v. page 223. 


NOTE IQ, page 343. 


ERUM quidem eſt, quod hodierni muſici fic loqui ſoleant 
ce (acutum in alto reputantes et grave in imo) quodque ex 
« Gtæcis recentioribus nonnulli ſic aliquando (ſed raro) loquuti vi- 
« deantur; apud quos ſenſim inolevit mos fic loquendi.—Sed anti- 
ce quiores Græci plane contrarium (grave reputantes in alto et acutum 
« in imo). Quod etiam ad Boethii tempora continuatum eſt, qui 


« in ſchematiſmis ſuis, grave ſemper in ſummo ponit, et acutum in 

tc imo.“ f 7 ; | 

David GrecoRy in Prefat. ad edit. ſuam 
Euclid. Op. Oxon. 1703. 
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The aſſociation to which, in modern times, we are habituated from = 
our infancy, between the ideas of acute and high, and between thoſe 
of grave and low, is accounted» for by Dr, Smith in his harmonics, 


from the formation of the voice in finging, which Ariſtides Quintili- 


anus thus deſcribes ; Pura: de i pry Bapurns, xa robin arapipoprys Ts 
© cure, 8 d ofurns tires Tpoitprus, &c. Et quidem gra- 


© vitas fit, ſi ex inferiore parte (gutturis) ſpiritus ſurſum feratur, 


« acumen vero, {i per ſummam partem prorumpat;“ (as Meibomius 
tranſlates it in his notes.) See SmiTH's: Harmonics, p. 3. 

Dr. Beattie, in his ingenious Eſſay on Poetry and Mufic, ſays, it is 
en that the deepeſt or graveſt ſound was called fumma by the 
Romans, and the ſhrilleſt or acuteſt ima; and he conjectures, that 
c this might have been owing to the conſtruction of their inftruments ; 
« the ſtring that ſounded the former being perhaps higheſt in place, 

and that which ſounded the latter loweſt.” If this conjecture could 
be verified, it would afford a proof from the fact, how liable the mind 
is to be influenced in this reſpe& by caſual combinations. 


NOTE [R 13 page 388. 


THE difference between the effects of aſſociation and of imagina- 

tion, (in the ſenſe in which I employ theſe words,) in heightening 

the pleaſure or the pain produced on the mind by external objects, will 
appear from the following remarks. 

1. In ſo far as the affociation of ideas operates in heightening 
pleaſure or pain, the mind is paſſive: and accordingly, where ſuch 
aſſociations are a ſource of inconvenience, they are feldom to be 
cured by an effort of our volition, or even by reaſoning ; but by 
the gradual formation of contrary aſſociations. Imagination is an 
active exertion of the mind; and although it may oſten be diffi- 
cult to reftrain it, it is plainly diſtinguiſhable in theory from the 


aſſociations now mentioned, 
7 > 2. In 
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2. In every cafe in which the" WAodhition ef ichens GpeP#fes, It i 
implied that ſome pleaſure or pain 48 Tecalled! which us felt by the 
mind before. I viſit, for example, 1 scene WRefe 1 hive been once 
happy; and the fight bf it aff6&3 itte, om that #ecount, wich degtes 
of pleaſſire, Which" 1 mods Dol gabe Rethved ftomi'afly 6ther fene 
equally beautiful, -1* ſhall Hö quite, Whethef, in fen baſes, the 
aſſociated pleaſure ariſes immediately upon the ſight of the object, and 
without the intervention of any train of thoughts or whether it is pro- 
duced by the recollection and conception of former occurrences which 
the perception recdls. Ou neither ſuppoſition; does it imply the 
ciſe of that creative power of tlie mind⸗ts which: We have given 
name of Imagination. It is true, that eommonly, on ſueli eeblgbbe, 
imagination is buſy; and our pleaſure is much heightened by the 
eobouring which ſhe gives to the objects of memory. But the differ. 
ence between the effects which ariſe from the operation of this faculty, 
and thoſe which reſult from m pee i abe on mann 
real. ; « Figs ge * 

The ;afluencd of deu on hnpphicts-1 is chiefly felt by evk2 
vated minds. That of aſſociation! extends to all ranks of men, and 
furniſhes the chief-inſtrument'of education; inſomuch that whoever 
has the regulation of the aſſoclations of another from early infancy, 
is, to a great degree, the arbiter of his happineſs or miſery. 

Some very ingenious writers have employed the word Aſſociation in 
ſo extenſive a ſenſe; as to comprehend, not only imagination,” but all 
the other faculties of the mind. Wherever the pleaſing or the painful 
effect of an object does not depend ſolely on tlie object itſelf, but ariſes 
either wholly or in part from ſome mental operation to which the per- 
ception of it gives riſe, the effect is referred to aſſociation. And, un- 
doubtedly, this language may be employed with propriety, if the word 
Aſſociation be applied to all the ide ds and feelings which may arife iti the 
mind, in opa of the exerciſe Na os ſight of the object may 

| give 
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give to the imagination, to the reaſoning powers, and to the other prin- 
ciples of our nature. But in this work, and particularly in the ſecond 
part of chap. v. I employ the word Aſſociation i in a much more limited 
ſenſe; to expreſs. the effect which an object deriyes from ideas, or from 


feelings which it does not. 5 ſuggeſt, but which it uniformly 


recals to the ppg in conſequence of early and. long-continued habits. 
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| VOTE ten page 406. | 


Tus following coli from Mfalebanche will bs; a ſucien ſpe: 
cimen 


| of the-common theories with reſpect to memory. 
In order to give an explanation of memory, it ſhould be called to 
te mind, that all our different perceptions are affixed to the changes 
cc which happen to the fibres Wes e e of dhe n ein 
cc the ſoul: particularly redes. 
This ſuppoſition being laid An. the nature of the: memory is 
te explained: for as the branches of a tree, which have continued for ſome 
te time bent after a particular manner, preſerve a readineſs and facility 
« of being bent afreſh: in the ſame: manner; ſo the fibres of the brain, 
e having once received certain impreſſions from the current of the ani- 
« mal ſpirits, and from the action of the objects upon them, retain 
cc for a conſiderable time ſome facility of receiving the ſame diſpoſi- 
c tions. Now the memory conſiſts only in that promptneſs or facility; 
« ſince a man thinks upon the ſame e. enger the ide receives 
the ſame impreſſions ?.. | 
c The moſt conſiderable Ane fays the Gund Fil in ano- 
cc * paſſage, that are found in one and the ſame perſon, during 
— bis whole life, are in his infancy, in his maturity, and in his old 
« age, | T he fibres in the brain in a man's childhood are foft, flexible, 
«c, "89s delicate a riper age dries, bardens, and garraborates W 12 


. Book i ii, chap. 5. (page 54 of ar los“ 8 Tranſl. 1 


cc in 


cc 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 
in old age they ow altogether inflexible, groſs, and intermixed with 


ec ſuperfluous humours, which the faint and languiſhing heat of that 


cc 


cc 


£c 


cc 


age is no longer able to diſperſe: . for as we fee that the fibres which 
compoſe the fleſh harden by time; and that the fleſh of a young 

partridge is without diſpute more tender than that of an old one, ſo 
the fibres of the brain of a child, or a young perſon, muſt be _ | 
ſoft and delicate than thoſe of perfons more advanced in years. 
« We ſhall underſtand the ground and the occaſion of theſe "EY . 
if we conſider that the fibres are continually agitated” by the animat 
ſpirits, which whirl about them in many different manners: for as 
the winds parch and dry the earth by their blowing upon it, ſo 
the animal ſpirits, by their perpetual agitation, render by degrees 
the greateſt part of the fibres of.a man's brain more dry, more cloſe, 
and ſolid ; ſo that perſons more ſtricken i in age muſt neceſſarily have 
them almoſt always more inflexible than thoſe of a leſſer ſtanding, 
And as for thoſe of the ſame age, drunkards, who for many years 
together have drank to exceſs either wine, or other ſuch intoxicating 


liquors, muſt needs have them more ſolid and more inflexible than 


thoſe who have abſtained n the uſe of ſuch kind of liquors. all 
their lives “.“ 


NOTE r page ar. 


£3 


HOUGH Sir Iſaac's memory was much a in the laſt 
years of his life, I found he perfectly underſtood his own 
writings, contrary to what I had frequently heard in diſcourſe from 
many perſons. This opinion of theirs might ariſe, , perhaps, from 


his not being always ready at ſpeaking on theſe ſubjects, when it 


might be expected he ſhould. But as to this it may be obſerved, 
that great geniuſes are frequently liable to be eng: not only in rela- 


Bock ii. chap. 6. (Page F. of Toxins Tranſl.) ; 
« tion 
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et tion to common life, but with regard to ſame. of the parts of ſcience 
« they are the beſt informed of. Inyentors ſeem to treaſure up in their 
6. minds what they have found out, after another manner than thoſe do 
< the ſame things, who have not this inventive faculty. The former, 
« when they have occaſion, to produce their knowledge, are, in ſome 
eg meaſure, obliged. immediately to inveſtigate part of what they want. 
« For.-this they are not equally. fit at all times; fo it has often. hap- 
6 pened, that ſuch as retain, things chiefly by a very ſtrong memory, 
« have appeared off-hand more expert than the „ieren, them- 
6 ſelves,” en 10 

e i nog Proc 60 Prucyzyros's «Vi jew of Newros' s Philyoply: 
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LEES: 


ce „Gene over e theory of virtue in one's benen, talking 
b well, and drawing fine pictures of it; this is ſo far from ne- 
« ceſſarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it, in him who 
« thus employs himſelf; that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
« courſe, and render it gradually more inſenſible ; i. e. form a habit 
tc of inſenſibility to all moral obligations. For, from our very faculty 
« of habits, paſſive impreſſions, by being repeated, grow weaker. 
«© Thoughts, by often, paſſing through the mind, are felt leſs ſenſibly: 
ec being accuſtomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i. e. leſſens fear; 
« to diſtreſs, leſſens the paſſion of pity ; to-inſtances of others mortality, 
« jeſſens the ſenſible apprehenſion of our own, And from theſe two 
ce obſervations together, that practical habits are formed and ſtrength- 
ce ened by repeated acts, and that paſſive impreſſions grow weaker by 
« being repeated upon us, it muſt follow, that active habits may be 
4 gradually forming and ſtrengthening by a courſe of acting upon ſuch 
« and ſuch motives and -exeitements; whilſt theſe motives. and excite 


« ments themſelves are, by eee degrees, growing leſs 
|  J04tal t00 122 984) 9 N | F BL ſenſible, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ſenſible, i. e. are continually leſs and leſs ſenſibly felt, even as the 
active habits ſtrengthen. And experience confirms this: for active 
principles, at the very time they are leſs lively in perception than 


they were, are found to be, ſome how, wrought more thoroughly 
into the temper and character, and become more effectual in influ- 
encing our practice. The three things juſt mentioned may afford 
inſtances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement of 
paſſive fear and active caution: and by being inured to danger, 
habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the ſame time that 


the former gradually leſſens. Perception of diſtreſs in others is a 


natural excitement paſſively to pity, and actively to relieve it: but 
let a man ſet himſelf to attend to, inquire out, and relieve diſtreſſed 
perſons, and he cannot but grow leſs and leſs ſenſibly affected with 


the various miſeries of life with which he muſt become acquainted; 


when yet, at the ſame time, benevolence, conſidered not as a 
paſſion, but as a practical principle of action, will ſtrengthen: and 
whilſt he paſſively compaſſionates the diſtreſſed leſs, he will acquire a 
greater aptitude actively to aſſiſt and befriend them. So alſo, at 
the ſame time that the daily inſtances of men's dying around us, 
give us daily a leſs ſenſible paſſive feeling or apprehenſion of our own 
mortality, ſuch inſtances greatly contribute to the ſtrengthening a 


ce practical regard to it in ſerious men; 1. e. to forming a habit of acting 


cc 


with a conſtant view to it.” BuTLER's Azalogy, page 122. 3d edit. 


THE END 
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| Page 14, line 25, for are read ſeem to be. 
40, — 17, for thoſe read theſe. _ 
99, — 17, for theſe read thoſe. 
132, —— 2, for On read Of. 
138, —— 24, for theſe read thoſe. 
150, —  penult.. for impracticable read inacceſſible. 
262, —— 11, progreſs read proſpects. 
317, — 1, for illii pſas read illi ipſas. 
337, — antepenult. dele nearly. 
342, — 11, for qualities read quantities. 
355, —— 14, for no leſs great read not leſs. 
389, — 13, for naught read nought. | 
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